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PREFACE. 



It is now more than twelve years since the first publication of 
the " Analysis of Sentences/' During this period the work has 
passed through many editions, and has received the most flatter- 
ing testimonials from teachers and educators throughout the 
country. The tests to which it has been subjected in the hands 
of the most skilful instructors, have gone far to show that it has 
developed the true method of analyzing the English sentence. 

As this was the first, so it has been the basis of all the author's 
other books upon the English Language. An abridgment under 
the title of " First Lessons in Grammar" was published in 1848. 
This bpok, though destitute of Oral Exercises, was adapted to a 
class of learners not yet prepared for the more rigid course de- 
veloped in the Analysis. 

To supply the want of Oral Exercises, the "Elements of 
English Grammar" was published in 1853. This work con- 
tained an Introductory course wholly oral, besides the exercises 
interspersed among the definitions. In these oral lessons, the 
pupiFs acquaintance with familiar objects was made the means 
of developing all the fundamental distinctions in grammar. 
They were constructed upon the obvious principle that what is 
seen by a child reaches the understanding at once, and defines 
itself by appealing directly to his own judgment; while that 
which is defined in words, must be committed to memory as the 
result of another's judgment. Exercises like these, if faithfully 
given, must lay the foundation for a satisfactory, because intelli- 
gible, course of study in Grammar. These exercises were neces- 
sarily very numerous, and were often too full for the wants of 
advanced pupib. From the suggestions of many teachers who 

(iii). 
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IV PBETAOE. 

placed the highest value upon the oral exercises, it has been 
thought best to divide the work into two books — the first contain- 
ing an introductory course of Oral Lessons, with enough of the 
principles of grammar to make it a suitable book for beginners, — 
the second containing a full course of study in English Grammar. 

The " Introduction to the Studj of English Grammar" was 
issued in 1856, and has been found to meet an important want 
in our schools. It contains an easy and gradual opening of the 
subject, and suggests a ready way of teaching the parte of speech, 
as well as the construction and analysis of sentences, without the 
disgust and discouragement usually attendant upon the com- 
mencement of the study. Indeed, in the hands of a skilful 
teacher, who could readily supply such matter as must necessarily 
be excluded from a merely elementary book, it will be found 
sufficient for ordinary school purposes. 

The following work contains a full discussion of the principles 
of English Grammar. It is the result of an earnest endeavor to 
prepare a text book, in iteelf complete, and, at the same time, 
suitable for the school-room. 

To render it complete, it has been necessary to discuss many 
topics belonging only to an advanced course ; and to adapt it to 
the wante of the school-room, much of this matter is exhibited in 
smaller type, to distinguish between that which is of universal, 
^d that which i^ only of occasional application — that which is 
to be learned, and that which is to be only carefdlly read over. 
One can scarcely analyze a single paragraph, even of easy compo- 
sition, without falling upon some idiomatic or rare construction 
not explained in the general rules. It is believed that most of 
these cases have been provided for in the following pages. 
Whenever it has been possible to refer such examples to some 
modification of a general analogy, it has been done ; and ite rela- 
tion to the regular construction haa been indicated. 

As a guide to the learner, constant references to topics related 
to each other are kept up, particularly in the Syntax.* An out- 
line of the subjecte discussed on each page may be found at the 
bottom. In addition to these, a copious table of contente will 
enable one to find any topic at pleasure. To aid the learner in 
acquiring correct habite of analysis and parsing, numerous models, 
embracing all the varieties of construction and part* of speech, 
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will be found in ^ different parta^ of the book, accompanied 
with Exercises for practice. In cases where the learner is in 
danger of adopting ungranunatical constructions^ he is furnished 
with the necesssury Cautipns, which also serve as guides in cor- 
recting false Syntax. A system of Punctuation, growing directly 
£rom the analysis of sentences^ is appended to the Syntax, and 
will be.found easy of application to any one who has thoroughly 
studied the discus9ion of Elements in 153 — 186 inclusive. 

The fundamental principle upon which the subject has been 
developed is, that no theory of grammar is true or reliable^ that 
cannot be abundantly verified by direct appeals to the usage of 
standard authors. The grammar of a language should be de- 
rived from the language itself. It is not the province of the 
grammarian to legislate in matters of language, but to classify 
and arrange it^ forms and principles by a careful study of its 
analogies as seen in the usage of the best writers. He does not 
make the rules and definitions which express these analogies] 
they had already existed, and were obeyed, — unconsciously, it is 
true, — ^long before he formed them into words and published 
them. Nor are they authoritative because he has uttered them, 
but simply because they are just and faithful interpretations of the 
already existing laws which underlie and pervade the language 
itself. He is a discoverer — ^not an inventor, not a dictator; but 
is true to his task just so far as he investigates and reinvestigates 
original sources found in the language itself, — ^not, of course, re- 
jecting the light which cotemporary or previous labor has shed 
upon his pathway. 

In ihe following classification of the principles of Grammar, 
greater prominence has been given to ideas than to mere fonm. 
The complete sentence is at fiipst regarded as a tmU — ^an expres- 
sion of a single thought, and that too whatever may be the num- 
ber of propositions combined in it, or whatever may be the 
characteristic of the thought, as a statement, a command, an 
inquiry, or an exclamation. The thought determines the sentence. 
The classification of the sentence depends upon its specific pecu- 
liarities. Again, in separating the sentence into its parts, the 
element is taken as the unit, an expression of a single idea of the 
full thought — and that too whether it be a single word, or a 
group of words, or whatever may be its form, structure, rank, or 
1* 
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office. Here^ again^ tlie idea determines the element, while the 
classification depends upon some peculiarity of the element itself. 
Again, an element of the sentence may itself contain elements 
which may all conspire to express one of the chief ideas of the 
whole sentence. These, in like manner, are determined and 
classified. Finally, each single element is itself a word, or may 
be separated into the words which form it. Thus, it will be seen 
that the sentence is not, as is usual, regarded at once as an assem- 
blage of words, but as an assemblage of elements variously ex- 
pressed ; and in the final analysis, these elements are reduced to 
words. It is this peculiarity that brings the learner into sympa^ 
thy with the thought itself — ^the vital power which determines 
all the forms of the sentence. It gives him an interior view of 
its structure, and enables him to sit in judgment with the writer 
in his choice of forms. 

The Grammar of the English Language will be found to con- 
tain nearly all the principles embodied in the Analysis, and in 
all that pertains to the classification, modification, and construc- 
tion of words, it is believed, is sufficiently full. It is intended 
to follow the Introduction, and to precede the Analysis, which is 
adapted to advanced pupils. 

Although each book may be used independently of the others, 
the order in which they stand is : 
I. The Introduction. 
n. The Grammar of the English Language. 

III. The Analysis of Sentences. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness to many friends for 
a great variety of suggestions which he has noted, and embodied 
in some form or other in these pages. Many changes have been 
made in the arrangement of the matter, and slight modifications 
will be found in the matter itself. As a whole, it is hoped, the 
work will be found both complete and convenient as a text book 
of English Grammar. 

S. S. Gkbenx. 

PaoviPBNOiy Ma^, 1860. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



1. Definitions and Divisions. 



1. English Grammar treats of the principles and usages of 
tlie English language ; it teaches ns to speak and write it cor« 
rectly. 

2. It relates ; — 

(a.) To the elementarj sounds and letters of the language ; 
(6.) To the classification and modifications of its words; 
(c.) To the structure of its sentences, — and 
(d,) To the laws of its versification. Hence, 

3. Grammar is divided into four parts — Orthography, J5i^- 
ff^^ogt/y Syntax, and Prosody, 

4. Orthography treats of elementary sounds, the letters which 
represent them, and the combination of letters into syllables and 
words. 

5. Etymology treats of the classification, derivation, and various 
modifications of words. 

6. Syntaa^ treats of the construction of sentences. 

7. Prosody treats of the laws of versification. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

' 2. Definition. 

Orthography treats of elementary sounds, the letters which 
represent them, and the combination of letters into syllables and 
words. 

Snglish Qrammar. Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, Prosody. 
2 
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14 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

3. Nuinber and Classes. 

1. An demefniary sound is tihe simplest sound of the language 5 
•S; the sound of a, e ; h or k. 

2. The English language contains about forty elementary 
sounds. 

3. These sounds are divided into three classes — vocahy tmibvo^ 
ecU9, and dspirates. 

4. The vocals consist of pure tone only. They are the sounds 
of a, €, t, 0, u, au; as, in o-le, f-a-r, b-a41^ h-a-t, m-e, m-e-t, f-i-ne, 
p-i-n, g-o-ld, m-o-ve, n-o-t, m-t«-te^ p-w-11, c-t«-p, f-<w-nd. 

Remark. — The letters are but imperfect guides to these sounds. It is better 
therefore to disregard them wholly in the exercises on elementary sounds, and 
direct the attention exclusively to the sounds themselves. 

5. The suhvocaU consist of tone united with breath. They 
are the sounds of b, d, ffyj, I, m, n, nff, r, th, v, w, z, z («h), y; as, 
in 6-at, c^og, g-o,j-oj, JrO% m-an, n-o, so-n^, ba-r, thA&y v-at, t£^•in, 
«-one^ a-«-ure, y-es. 

6. The aspirates consist of pure breath only. They are the 
sounds of/, hj k,p, «, /, thf «A, cA, wh; as, in/-aith, A-ome, ar-A?, 
|>-ine, «-un^ ^^e, thrinky shrone^ ch-va4y tohren. 

7. When closely examined, some of the sounds here represented as 
elementary, as, for example, t in isle (a in far and e in me), ou in found 
(a in all and 00 in fool), / in joy (dzh), ch in church (tsh), may be re- 
solved into simpler sounds, yet, for practical purposes, they may be 
regarded as elementary. 

4. Classes of Yoeals. 

1. Vocals are divided into long and short 

2. The lonff sound is one that can be protracted at pleasure ; as in 
may— ^--« ay, hee ee. 

8. The short sound is one that is uttered with an explosive effort; as 
in pth, pen, hot, stt. 

. 4. The long and short vocals are formed with the same positisn of the 
Organs. Thus, a in hat is properly the short sound of a in far, not a in 
hate; while e in met is the short sound of a in hate. The t in pm is the 
short sound of ee in seen. The in not is the short sound of in nor, 
not in note. The urn but ib the short sound of u in fur, not u in mute. 



Elementary Sounds. Vooals, long and short 
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6. Classes of Subyocals and Aspirates. 

1. The subyocals and asfAsates are divided in a similar man- 
ner, into continuous and explosive. 

2. The con^tntf02f«/ are capable of prolongation. 

They are the sounds of (subvocals) /, m, n, ng, r, tk, v, w, y, «, zh; ae, in ba-/i; 
ea-m-e, rai-n, so-n^, ca-r, ba-^A-e, Ia-«-e, to-o, y-es, ma-«-e, a-z-ure ; (aspirates), 
/, h, 9, th, sh, wh, in lea-/, A-eat, thi-«, hea-tA, lea-«A, toA-y. 

8. The eicploswe are incapable of prolongation. 

They are the sounds of (subyocals) b, d, g,J; as, in ea-&, be-<f, do-^,/-ob; 
(aspinites), p, t, k, ch in ii-p, pi-e, X;-in, Inr-eA. 

4. The subyocals, represented by w and y, are nearly allied to the 
Tocals in oo-ze and m-ee-L They may be called ^emi-vocdU, 

6. The aspirates represented by trA, and A, are properly breathinffs. 
The sound of A id formed with an open position of the organs ; that of 
toh with the lips contracted nearly as in the sound of iv. 

6. Of the remaining subyocals, eight haye this remarkable property, 
that they are formed with the same position of the organs as an equal 
number of aspirates, giying rise to eight pairs, b-p, d-t, g-k^ J-ch^ th-th, 
V'f, z-^f zh'sh, called correlatives, 

7. The firsl four pairs are explosiye, the others are continuous. 

8. The subyocals, represented by I, m, n, ng and r, haye no oorre»* 
ponding aspirates. 

9. The eight pairs, or earrelativeaf are called mutes ; the others, liquidt. 

10. The following points of difference between a mute and a liquid 
may be noted : — 

(a) All the liquids are subyocals, — while half of the mutes are aspirates ; 

(6) The liquids are all continuous, — while half of the mutes are explosiye; 

(e) Eyery continuous subyocal mute has a rough, buzzing sound ; the liquids 
haye a smooth, flowing sound ; 

{d) A mute may unite with a mute, but it must be a subyocal with a sub- 
yocal, or an aspirate with an aspirate. (See 13, 2.) A liquid may unite 
with a liquid, as in arm, bam / or with a mute either subyocal or aspirate, as 
in carp, car<2, hart, harcf. 

BniTARK. — It must not be undacvtood, howeyer, that any liquid will com- 
bine with any other liquid, or that any liquid will combine with any mute. 
Thus, the sounds of mn will not coalesce ; the sound of I seldom unites with 
that of m or n. The sound of m does not readily unite with that of k | nor 
does the sound of n with that of p. 

11. The mutes and liquids haye certain affinities for each other, 
which arise mainly from a similarity in the position of the organs with 

Subyocals and Aspirates, continuous and explosiye. Semi-yocals. Breath* 
ings. Ck>rrelatiye8. Mutes. Liquids. 
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which they are produced. Thus, the sound of m most readily unites 
with the sound of j9, as in hemp, lamp; the sound of n unites most 
readily with t, rf, or aspirate th, as in sen<, end, tenth ; also, nff with thf 
as in Btrength, length ; the sounds of / and r readily unite with nearly 
all the mutes, as in elf, melt, weld, hekh, orb, he&rth, tkrk, larye. 

6. Table of Elementary Sounds. 



YoaOB. 


SnbrooalB. 


Aspirates. 


CknrelatiTes. 


1. a-le 


1. 5-ai 


1. /-aith 


1. 6-ow -as p-ole 


2. f-o-r 


2. d-og 


2. ft-ome 


2. d'Og «: i-on 


8. h-a-U 


3. g-o 


3. ax-k 


8. g-et ■= ^-ind 


4. h-a-t 


^ J-07 


4. |>-ine 


4. th-iB -= *A-umb 


5. m-« 


6. ^ot 


6. t-on 


6. y-ob « cA-in 


6. m-e-t 


6. m-an 


0. ^ake 


«. v-an —/-an 


r. f-t-ne 


7. n-o 


7. «A-ink 


7. «-one •— #-on 


8. p-i-n 


8. 80-tl^ 


8. #^one 


8. a-e-ure ■» f A-nt 


9. g-o-ld 


0. ba-r 


9. ch-uil 




10. m-o-ve 


10. ih^ia 


10. wA.en 




11. n-o-t 


11. v-at 






12. m-u-te 


12. to-ise 






13. p-«-ll 


13. «-one 




.. y 


14. c-«-p 


14. a-2-nro 






16. *^tt-nd 


16. y-ei 




- 



7. Exercise. 

1. The teacher, uttering the sound of a in name, says, — <<How man^ 
heard my voice V* Let the class give the same. The teacher, again, 
gives the sound off m fine (not the name eff, but the sound alone). " Do 
you hear a voice sound or a whispering sound f" The class utter the sound. 
Adding a slight vocality to the sound of /, with the organs in the same 
position, he gives the sound of v. "How many hear any voice sound 
now ?" Returning to the sound of /, — " Do you now hear any voice 
30und? or only a whispering or breath sound ?^' Giving the sound of o 
in note, — "What sound do you hear now ?" In the same manner treat 
the other elementary sounds. _^ 

2. Tell by the sound which letters in the following promiscuous examples 
represent yooals, which subyocals, and which aspirates : — 

And, great, made, feime, sad, mete, gave, life, voice, six, zebra, full, 
bridge, sup, thin, thought, thine, when, whiffle, sent, gone, white, lone, 
fidget, cup, farm, wine, yes, so, knit, type, book, crow, met, line, pin, 
hat, harp, jug, king, long, nut, move, lot, queer, rind, street, sing, mute, 
suit, vine, sire, exist, sift, form, risk, mart, park, plum. 

Mates and Liquids. Table of Elementary Sounds. 
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3. In the preceding example* tell which of the vocaU are lono and whieh 
snoBT ; tell which of the eubvocaU and atpiratet are continuous and which 
EXPLOSIVE. Select three words haying two aspirate sounds united ; two 
having two subvocal mutes ; five having a liquid and a subvocal mute ; 
five having a liquid and an aspirate ; and two having two liquids. 



LETTERS. 

8. The Alphabet 

1. A letter is a character used to represent an elementary 
sound. 

2. The English alphabet contains twenty-six letters : A, a ; B, b; G, c ; 
D, d; E, e; P, f ; G, g; H, hrl, i; J,j; K, k; L, 1; .M, m; N,n; 
O, o; P. p; Q, q; R, r; S, s; T, t; U, u; V, v; W,w; X,x; Y,y; 
Z,z. 

3. Letters cannot be too oareftilly distinguished from elementary eoundt. 
The letter is an arbitrary mark addressed to the eye; an elementary 
sound is always addressed to the ear. 

9. Classes of Letters. 

1. Letters are divided, — 

(a.) In respect to their forms, into capitals and small letters, 

(b:) In respect to the sounds they represent, into vowels and eontO' 

nants. 

(c.) In respect to their application to these sounds, ioio permanerU^ 

variable^ and silent. 

2. Capitals are used for the sake of distinction ; small letters constitute 
the principal part of every composition. (See 29). 

8. The various styles of letters are the Roman, the Italic^ %['ii BSitj|l(jEd^, 

and &rcujA^. 

4. Letters of the same style differ in «tw, giving rise to the following 
distinctions : — 

Great Primer, Bourgeois, 

"iCa, Nonparrfl, 

Small Pica, ^^ 

Long Primer, 



Letters. Capitals. Small Letters. Styles, and Sixes. 
2* B 
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5. Those letters wliich represent vocals are called vowels. 
They are a, e, t, o, u, and sometimes id and y. 

6. W and Y are consonants when they precede a yoirel heard in the 
same syllable; as, wtne^ twincj yet, yet. In all other situations they 
are vowels ; as, rye, grew. 

Note. — /, when it represents the sound of y, as in al-ien, min-ton, is to be 
considered as a consonant. 

7. Those letters which represent subvocals and aspirates^ are 
called consonants, 

8. The consonants, are ft, d, g, I, m, n, r, v, z (subvocal), and /, A, h, 
^i ^9 P> ii 9 (aspirates) ; a; is a subyocal when it is equivalent to gsy an 
aspirate when it is equiviUent to ks, 

9. When a letter is invariably applied to the same sound, it is said to 
he permanent ; as, m, n, /, t. 

10. When a letter represents several different sounds, it is said to be 
variable ; as, a in namef far, fat, hall, care, what, liar. 

11. When a letter stands for no sound, it is said to be eilent; as, g in gnat. 

12. When several variable letters, or combinations of letters, reprer 
Bent the same sound, they are called equivalents ; as, n-ame, g-ay, ih-ey. 
Thus, a may be equivalent to at, ay, ei, ey, ao, au, as in vain, pay, rein^ 
prey, gaol, gauge. 

13. The following table embraces most of the equivalents : — 

a BB at, ay, ei, ey, ao, au, ue, in vain, pay, rein, prey, gaol, gauge, bouquet. 

a a-« e, ei, at, ea, in there, their, fair, bear. ; 

a =» ato, oa, o, au, ou, atoe, in law, broad, for, applaud, bought, awe. 

e ssas ee, ey, ea, ie, ei, t, in tree, key, flea, brief, conceive, fatigue. 

e B= a, u, at, ay, ea, ei, eo, in many, bury, again, says, head, heifer, feoft. 

i ssK y, cy, ie, uy, ai, ei, ui, ye, in by, eye, die, buy, aisle, height, guide, lye. 

i a» o, V, y, ie, ee, ui, in women, busy, hymn, sieve, been, guilt. 

o SB 00, owe, oa, oe, ow, ou, eto, eau, in door, owe, goat, roe, flow, dough, sew, 

beau, 
o Bs a, in what, 
u B> in ew, ue, iew, ieu, eau, eu, ui, ou, in flew, hue, view, adieu, beauty, 

deuce, sluice, you. 
u »3 o, oo, ou, in wolf, wool, would, 
u Ea o, e, i, y, oe, ou, ia ton, her, sir, myrrh, does, touch, 
oa SB ou>, in now. 
©i B=B oy, in joy. 

2 sat c, «, X, in sacrifice, was, Xerxes, 
f = ph, V, in Philip, o£l 

j = 9f in joy. 

X = ka, ga, z, in wax, example, Xerxes. 

sh = 8, ch, ce, ci, ai, ti, in sure, chaise, ocean, gracious, session, partial. 
cb = te in righteous. 

Vowels. Consonants. Permanent. Variable. Silent. Equivalents. 
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10. Exercise. 

1. Tell which letters are vowels, and which are cansonantSf in the following 
words: — 

Name, war, come, peace, tree, fisk, good, live, old, sad, young, wine, 
Baid, yet, win, new, gay, day. 

2. TeU which of the following letters re^esent vocals, which suhvocals, and 
which aspirates : — 

a, f, g, m, c, k, d, p, o, w, s, h, y, t, r, t, x, 1, e, j. 

8. Analyze the following words by giving, in order, the elementary sounds 
(itot the names of the letters) ; teU how many sounds and how many letters 
each has ; also what letters are silent : — 

Mete, laugh, bought, fought, beliere, phthisic, balm, rough, piece, 
beauty, thought, blight. 

MoDBL. M — e — t = mete: — three sounds and four letters. The 
final e is silent. 

4. In the following examples, tell what words contain equivalents of a in 
name; of a in ball; of a in fare; of ein mete; of ein end; of i in iron; 
of i in ink; of o in go; of o in dot; ofuin music; of u in pull; of u in 
gun ; of ou in plough, and of oi in toil ;— 

Grain, air, awl, see, bread, symbol, floor, what, new, could, son, now, 
deign, lair, nor, defraud, brought, awed, key, deaf, been, owed, blue, 
should, rough, boy, feign, bear, sea, women, coat, lieutenant, tough, 
hay, there, lief, buy, beaux, pay, perceive, guile, bouquet, league, rain, 
sought, nay, brief, bee, deceiye, instesCd. 

5. Tell. what words in the foUowing list contain equivalents to any sounds 
</«>/> 9i ^i «> »^f *^d c^- — 

Kent, phlegm, tacks, chagrin, righteous, phonography, physician, sac- 
rifice, champagne, single, exist, ferocious, partition, nation, phonetics, 
physics, sit, stand, chamois, quarrel, join, Xenophon, passion, phospho- 
rus, just, oceanic, jump, beaux. 

U. Combination of Letters. 

1, When two or more letters unite, to represent a union of 
elementary sounds, they form a combination of letters ; as, cm, oi, 
bly on^ no, not, breath, breadtht, thmsts. 

2. Sometimes a combination of elementary sounds is represented by a 

Combination of Letters. 
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single letter ; m, i csa e (a in farf and e in me) ; u in union wayuf o in 
one = wu, 

8. Sometimes a combination of letters represents a single elementary 
sound ; as, tk in thii ; ti^ d, sif ce, in martial^ mistion, official^ ocean ; oo, ee, 
aa, gg^ zz^ bb, ff, U, tt, in door, feetj Isaac, egg, buzz, ebb, of, caU, butt. 



12. XTnion of Yoweb. 

1. A dipKthtmg is the union of two voweb in one syllable ; as, 
cm in sound, oi in voice, 

2. A proper diphthong is one in which both vowels are sounded; 
as, ou in thou, 

3. An improper diphthong is one in which one of the vowels is 
silent; as, the a in Jieat, 

4. A triphthong is the union of three vowels in one syllable ; as^ 
eau in beauty, 

6. A proper triphthong is one in which the three vowels are 
sounded ; as, uoy in buoy, 

6. An improper triphthong is one in which one or two of the 
vowels are silent; as^ ea in beauty, ie in adieu. 



IS. XTnion of Consonants. 

1. Two consonants are said to unite when their sounds coalesce ; 
as, bl-e-ndy thr-ee, 

2, If they represent two mutee, these must be similar, that is, both sub- 
yocals or both aspirates ; as, apt, tdxe, hate. (See 6, 10, {d).) 

3. If two consonants representing dissimilar mutes come together, the 
sound of one, usually the latter, is changed to its correlative, though the 
letter remain the same ; (6, 0) ; as, bag, bag«, pad, pad« =» bags, pade, placed 
Bs plac'(£ SB plac<. In oathf bath, and others, th aspirate becomes th subvocal 
in the plural, and f follows the rule. Not so with th in truths, youths. 

Note. — By analysing the plurals bags and pad; and the possessives do^s 
and eta^t, it will be seen that, though we add the letter «, which should repre- 
sent an aspirate, we do not add an aspirate sound, but the subvocal sound 
represented by z, and that because it is preceded by the subvocals repre- 
sented by g and d, Mark the difference in the following plurals, where • is 
preceded by an aspirate : capt, hat*, locks. 

Though d should represent a subvocal, yet in plae'd it takes the sound of 

Diphthongs, proper and improper. Triphthongs, proper and improper. 
Consonants coalesce. 
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itfl eorrelatire t, 'because it is made to unite with a preceding aspirate. In the 
present state of the language, this rule is quite uniform, as may be seen in 
the past tenses and participles of several verbs ; as, looked ==■ looked s= lookt. 
This will account for the changes in many of the verbs now called irregular *, 
M, weepf weeped »■ toep'd >i" we^. So tleep, creep, 

S. When they represent two liquidt, they are always similar (5, 8, 9), and 
their sounds, with some exceptions, readily coalesce ; as arm, elm, barti, maW. 
Jl becomes silent after m, as in hymn, and after I in kiln. 

4. When they represent, the one a mute, and the other a liquid, event 
though dissimilar, their sounds readily unite; as, spenc^, spent, ha^, har<. 
(See 5, 10, {d),) 

5. When two identical letters (double letters) come together, whether 
standing for mutes or liquids, they seldom represent more than a singld 
•0U]ld (Uy 3) ; thus, egg, hvLtt, ebb, wh\^ =ss eg, hvLt, eb, whi/. 

14. XTnion of Vowels and Consonants. 
1. Any consonant sound may unite with a vowel sound ; aS; 
an, «p;, did, caZ?. 

15. Exercise. 

1. Point out the vowel eombinatiom in the following words; teU whether the 
d^hthongt oxe proper or improper: — 

Fear, pear, voice, sound, pierce, receive, Europe, people, view, adieu, 
beauty, though, chief, fail, Caesar, how, sew, gaol, mail, deal. 

2. Point out the consonant combinations in the following, and tell what letr 
ters are identical, and what are changed into their correlatives: — 

Birds, blend, apt, capped, clapped, buzz, mats, heads, beads, brought, 
off, skiff, pass, insist, first, faced, round, word, gird, gold, sold, bulb, 
Terb, worm, last, craft, compact, acts. 

SYLLABLES. 

16. Formation of Syllables. 

1. A ByUahle is a letter or combination of letters uttered with 
one impulse of the voice; as, mat, mat-terj morte-ri-al. 

2. The essential part of a syllable is a vowel. 

NoTB. — By vowel here is meant a vowel sound, whether represented by a 
single letter, » diphthong or a triphthong. 

8, A syllable may consist,-^ 

(a.) Of a vowel j as, a-cre, ct-ther. 

ITnion of liquids, — of identical letters, — of vowels and consonants. Syl- 
lablM, essential part ot 
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(5.) Of a Towel with one or more coiuonants prefixed; ma, 5a-giSy hri-er, 
three, phthi-Bia. 

(e.) Of a vowel with one or more consonants affixed; as, in, elf, inter-etlv^ 
•arihe, 

{d.) Of a vowel with one or more consonants hoth prefixed and affixed ; as, 
«-oo-n, tr-u-ih, thr-n-ete. 

4. A vowel is said to be modified by the oonsonuit which nniies with 
it. Thus, in model, o, and not e, is modified by d. 

5. The process of combining elementary parts is called iynthma, and 
that of separating a combination into its elements is called analytiM, 

KoTK. — In analysing a syllable, let the learner tell, (1.) the eeeentidl part, 
that is, the vowel or diphthong ; (2.) the consonant or combination (18.) of 
consonants which is prefixed to it; (3.) the consonant or eombination of 
consonants which is affixed to it 

17. Exercise. 

MODELS FOB ANALYZINQ 8TLLABLBS. 

ilit . . . is a syllable consisting of two elements : — 

^ .... is the essential element, — ^it is a vowel. (Give its sound.) 

11 . • . • is a consonant, and represents a subvocal ; it is af&xed to a, 

which it modifies. (Give its sound.) 
Break . is a syllable consisting of three parts : — 
ea .... is the essential part, — it is a diphthong (why ?), improper 

(why?) ; e is silent, — a only is sounded. (Give its sound.) 
^r ... is a union (18.) of two consonants, both representing subvocals^ 

b and r, which are prefixed to ea. (Give their sounds separately^ 

then together.) 
ib .... is a consonant representing an aspirate, and is affixed to eo. 

(Give its sound.) 
1. Analyze thefoUowing syllables, and describe each element: — 
Kite, dog, numb, boat, friend, truth, day, wax, bat, view, soondy 
aid, meet, suit, rude, the, think, sit, leave, three, bursts, threats. 
' 2. Form syllables by prefixing onb consonant to a, ay, ey, ou, ieu, y ; two 
'br MOBB consonants to e, oo, oe, i, ou, oi, ee, ea, ay, ey ; by affixing onb» 
/two, or THBBB consonants to any five of the above vowels or diphthongs. 
. 8. Form ten syllables in which one, two, or more consonants shaU beprs" 
\ fixed and affixed to any vowel or union of vowels, 

WORDS. 

18. Words Classified by their Syllables. 
1. A word is one or. more syllables used as the sign of an idea. 

Pormation of syllables. Vowel modified. Synthesis. Analysis. Words. 
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• Bkmark. — ^Written words are used to represent both aoundt and %dea9. As 
the representatiyes of sounds, thej are classified aooording to the number of 
•jllables they contain. 

2. A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable; as, boy, pen, tree. 
8. A word of two syllables is called a dissyllable; as, na-ture, faUh-fuL 

4. A word of three syllables is called a trisyllable; as, nat-iM-al, 
faith-ful-ness, 

5. A word of four or more syllables is called Sk polysyllable ; as, un- 
fMt-u-ral, un-faith-ful-^iess, 

6. Accent is a stress of the Toice placed upon a particular syllable, to 
dlEitinguish it firom others. 

7. Every word of more than one syllable has one of its syllables 
accented. 

8. The accented syllable may be either the first, last, or a middle syl- 
lable; as, du^ty, belong^, pre-par^ing, 

9. Some words have a primary and secondary accent ; as, in^^defat^^ 
igable, in^^ comprehend sible. 

Note. — In analyzing a word according to its syllables, it should be sepa- 
rated by (81, 1), the accented syllable pointed out, and then each syllable 
analysed as in (17). 

19. Exercise. 

MODELS FOB ANALTZINQ WOBDS. 

Faithfulness . is a trisyllable ; repeat (18, 4). 

Faith is the accented syllable ; repeat (18, 6). 

fid and ness . are unaccented syllables. 

Change the accent first to ful, then to ness; restore it to its true place. 

Analyze each syllable, (17). 

1. Analyze and describe thefoUovnng words: — 

Beat, said, tree; friendship, social, himself, stately; complaining, 
interpret, indolence ; incessantly, condemnation, interdicting, domesti- 
cate; consanguinity, confederation, impenetrable; mispronunciatiov» 
incomprehensible, indefatigable ; impenetrability ; incomprehensibility. 

'2. Correct the accent in the follotoing words: — I 

Local^, indo-lence, memo^rable,. ig^noble, frequent-'ly, lament^able, 

actu^al, indispu^table, immutable, retro^spect, com^pletion, late^ral. 

8. Change the accent in the follotoing words to the second syllable, and give 
their meaning : — 

Au^gust, con^jure, des-'ert, en^trance, min^ute, pres^ent, proj^ect, 
hi^valid. 

Monosyllables. Dissyllables. Trisyllables. Polysyllables. Accent. 
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4. Write the foUomng words upon your state, and divids therls into tffilaUeSf 
marking the accented syllable: — 

Conscience, detecting, inability, indubitable, commotion, laboriou8> 
relate, detestation, infesting, exemplary. 

Model. Con^science. 

20. Primitive, Derivative, and Compomid Words. 

1. A word in no way derived from a radical is a primitive 
word ; as, form, harm, 

2. A radical is a word or part of a word wholly underived from any 
other word. 

8. A word formed by joining to a radical some lettei or sylla- 
ble, to modify its meaning, is a derivative word; as, re-form, 
harm-Zess. 

4. A word formed by uniting two or more entire words is a 
compound word; as, inkstandy schoolhouse. 

5. The parts of those compounds which haye been long in use are 
generally united closely; as, nevertheless, sunrise; in others, the hyphen 
(-) is used to separate the parts ; as, labor-saving: 

2L Exercise. 

1 TeU which of the following words are peimitivb, which BERrr Anyi, 
and which oompound : — 

Bright, fair, told, meek, some, playftil, joyless, income, bookstore, 
play-mate, cloud-capped, ink, housetop, fearfUl, reform, dismember, 
dreary. 

2. Form derivative words from the following primitives, and draw a line 
under the added syllable or letter : — 

Hope, fear, harm, love, care, know, peer, ape, weed, cloud, form, 
grade, place, joy, truth, poet, fade, weep, laugh. 

MoDBL. B-o^eless. 

8. Form compound words by joining some appropriate word to each of the 
following : — 

Air, chest, alms, bank, birth, bill, fire, eye, weed, toll, wood, foot, 
work, play, land, busy, tree, breeze. 

Model. Air-pump. 

SPELLING. 

22. Spelling Defined. 

Spelling is the art of representing words by their proper letters ; 

Primitire, deriyative, and compound words. Badicak. BpelUng. 
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it may be treated of under the tliree classes of ^oriBf—prtmit%v€f 
derivative, and compound, 

PRIMITIVE WORDS. 

23. Bnles for Primitiyes. 

NoTB.~The spelling of primitiTe words should be learned mainlj fron^ 
the dictionary or spelling book. The following are the most obvious roles : — 

1. Rule I. Monosyllables ending in/) l, or «, preceded by a 
single vowel; doable the final coiisonant ; as, stuf, heU, miss, If^ 
ofy a$j gasj wasy has, yes, isy his, this, us, thus, are exceptions. 

2. Rule II. Words ending in any other consonant than^^ 
I, or 8, do not doable the final letter ; as, pwt, rap, on, trim, hrag, 
star. Add, odd, ebb, e^g, inn^ bunn, err, burr, purr, butt, buzz^ 
Jvxz, are exceptions. 

DERIVATIVE WORDS— PREFIXES. 

24. Boles for applying Prefixes. 

KoTB. — In the formation of deriratiye words, ihe final letters of the primi- 
tiTe, as well as those of the prefix, often undergo a change. Hence the fol- 
lowing rules should be studied with care. ^ ' 

1. That part of a derivative word which is placed be/ore the 
radical is cdled tk prefix; as, re-turn, pre-pay. 

NoTK. — In applying prefixes to radicals, oertidn changes often take plaee^ 
to render the sound more agreeable. These changes are made according ta 
the following rules : — 

2. Rule I. Dropping the final Letter. — ^The final letter 
of a prefix is sometimes omitted; as^ co-existent, for con-existent; 
antarctic, for an^^-arctic. 

3. Rule II. Changing the final Letter. — ^The final 
letter of a prefix is often changed to one which will harmonize, 
in sound, with the initial letter of the radical ; as, tm-pions, for 
tn-pioos. 

(a.) The final letter of the prefix generally becomes the lame as the first 
letter of the radical ; as, t7-limitable. 

(d.) The principal prefixes which undergo this change are ad (ac, af^ ag, 
al, an, ap, ar, as, at) ; eon (cog, com, col, cor) ; en (em) ; e (ex, ec, ef )» di$ 
(dtf, di); ob (of, oc, op) ; tub (sue, suf, sug, sup, sur) j tyn (sym, syl). 

PrimitivM in f, 1, or s. Prefixes. Rules for final letter. 
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DERIVATIVB WORDS— SUFFIXES. 

25. Bnles for applying Snfizes. 
1. ThaTpart of a derivatiye word which ib placed a/ter ike 
ndioal is called a suffix ; na, faith-;/^, end-less, 

Vvn. — In applying snffixes, the final letter or letters of the radical are 
Mten changed. Such changes are made according to the following rules : — 

^2. Bu^s L Doubling the final Letter. — On receiving 
a suffix beginning with a vowel, the final consonant of a mono- 
syllable, or of any word accented on the last syllable, is doubled, 
if the radical ends with a single consonant, preceded by a single 
vowel ; otherwise it remains single ; as, dig-in^, digging, de/er-ing, 
deferring; so appeal, becoming' in the derivative appel', gives 
appellant Not so repair-ingy de/end-ing, differ-ing. Acquitj 
following the rule, gives acquitted, since qu =3e Jew. 

(a.) In many words ending in 2 / as travel, libel, etmeel, eavU, ehUel, «oim- 
$elf duel, equcdf gravel, model, pencil, revel, rival, trammel, tunnel, attgil, Me,, 
tome double the I on adding a suffix beginning with a Towel, though the 
accent is not on the last syllable ; others follow the rule^ To these words add 
%oorakip, bi<i9, kidnap ; worehip-ping, hiaa-eing, kidnap-ping. 

(6.) As X final is equivalent to ks, it is never doubled ; as, mix, mixed, 
wtixing. 

(c.) When in the derivative word, the accent is changed io a preceding syl- 
lable of the root, the final letter is not always doubled ; as, from prefer*, we 
have preference, and preferable ; from refer*, reference, and referable, or 
rtfer'ribie / infer', in'ference, inferable, infer* rible ; transfer*, trane'ferable, or 
, tranefer'rible. 

The derivatives of excel*, and some other words, though the accent is 
changed, still double the final letter ; as, excel*, ex'cellent, ex'ceUenee, 

3. BuLE II. Dropping the final Letter. — On receiving 
a suffix beginning with a vowel, the final vowel of the radical is 
dropped; in words ending in e silent; as, love-iVt^, loving ; Xoxe-ed, 
loved; also in some words ending in y and i; as, felicity-a(e,^t- 
tafe; dei-ism, deism. 

(a.) Contrary to the general rule, the final e is retained, when preceded by 
« or <7, to preserve the soft sound of these letters; as, peauoe-able, peaceable ; 
ohange-a5/e, changeable. So also we have singeing and ewingeing, to distin- 
guish them from einging, twinging. 

(6.) The final letters le, when followed by Ig, are dropped; as, noble-Jjf, 
nehly. So also t or te before'ce or eg ; as, vagrant-cy, vagrancy ; prelate-ey, 
prelacy, 

^ Suffix. Rulet for final letter of radical. 
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(9.) Words ending in U usually drop one I on taking an additional syllabU 
Ibeginning with a consonant; as, skiU-/u^, tkil/ul, 

(d.) Sometimes when the final is preceded by a vowel, it is dropped befora 
a suffix beginning with a consonant; as true, trtdy } awe, dw/ulf sometimei 
it is retained ; as, rue, rueful ; thoe, i^Ue^M. The final « preeeded by a oqq^ 
sonant is dropped before a suffix beginning with a consonant in the words, 
U}hole, wholltf; Judge, judgment / abridge, abridgjnent ; acknowledge, acifcilott- 
ledgment, 

4. Rule III. Changing the final Lettbe. — Tli« final 
y of a radical is generally changed to i, if preceded by a conso- 
nant; otherwise it usually remains unchanged; as happy-««f, 
happiest ; duty-€«, duties; day-«, days. 

(a.) Before the terminations ly and nese, some words, as eky, dry, do liAl 
ehange the final y. To prevent doubling t, the ^ is not changed when th* 
suffix begins with i; as, marry-iii^, marrying. For the same reasoi^ th« « 
being dropped by Rule II., in die, lie, tie, vie, the i is changed into y / as, 
dying, lying, tying, tying, 

{b,) The/, in words ending in/or/e, is ofben changed to v, when the soffit 
begins with a vowel ; as, life, by (25» 3) lif, — ^plural lio-ee, live$, * 

(c.) From lay, pay, §ay, and stay, though y is preceded by a vowel, we havtt 
laid, paid, eaid, and etaid. So from day, we have daily; and from gay^ 
gaily, and gaiety ; though better written gayly and gayety. 



26. Exercise. 

1. Change hy rule, and prefix anti to arctic ; con to temporary, laborer, 
extensive, location, mend, mix, mifigle, nomen, relative ; ad to scribe, 
credit, firm, fluent, legation, rest, point, ply, tempt; in to religious, 
legal, legible, liberal, noble, perfect, penitent, potent, prove ; en to body, 
broil; on to position, press, cur, fend; sub to cession, fix, fumigatioiii 
fiiflion, gest, press, render ; stn to pathetic, logistic ; bx to centric, flux | 
Dis to fuse, late. 

2. Apply the preceding rulee by €ulding iNa, sd, or bb, to beg, sit, dig, dim,' 
bed, dog, let, bet, prefer, transfer, forget, dispel, propel, befit, control, 
travel, level, counsel: love, compile, receive, leave, grieve, confine, 
define. Add able to peace, change, sale; — lt to able, disagreeable, 
conformable, idle, noble ; — ful to skill, will ; — es, ed, or inq, to duty^ 
lily, glory, stery, history, beauty, beautify, amplify, rectify. 

8. Correct thefollovnng and explain your corrections: — \ 

Beding, beting, wifes, debared, abhorent,^alkalioid, gloryous, citys, 

fancyful, tarriing, carriing, dutyful, bountyful, handsomeest, bloting, 

fameous, agreeabley, incompatibley. 



Rule for changing finid letter. 
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4. Afiafyu incomplete, goodness, hopeful, retrograde.' 

MODEL FOK ANALYSIS. 

Impenitent ... is & deriyative word. (Why T) 
Penitent • ... is the radical part, and eigni^ repenting 
iin ••*•..» is the prefix (tfi, Bole 11.)^ and signifies n§L 
Hence, impbnitbnt, not repenting, 

COMPOUND WORDS. 

27. FonnatioiL of Compound Words. 

1. Compoond words usually foUow the orthography of the 
primitive words of which they aare composed. 

2. In compounds which are closely united (80, 5), fiiU and all drop 
the final 1; as, handful^ careful, fulfil, alioayt, although, withal; but in 
those compounds which are merely temporary, the II is retained ; as, 
fuU-faeed, ehoek-full, alUtoise, 

^8. When possessiyes are compounded with other words, they often 
drop the apostrophe; as, herdsmen^ Ae^mraian (810, 18, «.). 

4. Chilblain, welcome, welfare, onA fulfil, drop one I; thepherd, wherever, 
and whoeever, drop an e; and wherefore and therefore assume one. 

28. Exercise. 

1. Correct the errort in the following examples, and give the rule bg which 
•oeA correction ie made : — 

K Wily knitlng, frized, clif, peacable, bur, stil, mannmited, buieth, 
Occuring, differring, begg, knel, bels, mobb, bigotted, whigism, gass, 
coquetish, swiming, cryeth, spyed, shily, shuned, yeryest, maiest, inter- 
mptting, spoonful, al-powerfiil, allw^ys, somthing, stilyards, defering, 
preyailling. 

29. Bules for the use of Capitals. 

1. Rule L The titles of hooks, and the heads of their parts, 
chapters, sections, and divisions, are usually printed in capitals ; 
as. Classes of Nouns ; Compound Relatives. When the 
titles of hooks are quoted, only their principal words should begin 
with capitals ; as, " Watts on the Mind." Inscriptions on signs 
and monuments arc subject to the same rule. 

2. Rule II. The first word of every entire sentence, and of 

— ■ .- ■ ■ . a 

Compound Words. Rales for Capitals. I. ^ad IL 
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every independent expression^ or phrase, should begin with a eftpi- 
tal ; as, <' Evil communications corrupt good manners.'' *^ Tne 
words of the prophet." 

(a,) When tiie dependent pftrts of a eomplete sentenee art maia Into 
separate paragraphs, each part should begin with a eapital; as, ** NovM 
are divided into, — 

Proper, which denote individuals, — 

Common^ which denote classes." 

3. BuLE in. Proper names, and adjeodves derived from pro- 
per names, should begin with a capital; as, America, American f 
JBostan, Bostonian, 

(a.) When the proper name of a person, place, river, or raonniain, has 
become a consolidated compound word, only one eapital should be used | Wk 
Northampton j Sonthbrldge, Newcastle ; but when the parts remain sepaimt% 
each should begin with a capital ; as. South Berwick, New York, Old Sa^* 
brook. In many compound names usage is not uniform. Thus^ NeteeaHU^ 
used as the name of some thirty different places in Sngland^ Irelaad, aB4 
British America, is consolidated ; while in the United States, in some twealy 
diiforeat instances, the parts are separated, thus : New-Castle. T^e same may, 
be said of New Haven, New Market, and others. ♦' 

4i EuLE IV. Titles of honor, office, respect, and distinctiSh, 
usually begin with a capital; as. Chief Jvatice Marshaiif JSii 
Majesty^ General Washington, 

(a.) When a title is used with a proper nam^ merely for the pnipose of, 
• explanation, it should begin with a small letter; as. The apo$tU Peter; Th^ 
prophet Daniel, 

5. BuLE V. All appellations of the Deity should begin with 
a capital ; as, God, Jehovah, The Eternal, The Almighty. 

(a.) The personal pronouns, he, hU, him, thou, thy, and thee, when they refer 
to the Deity, sometimes, especially when emphatic, begin with a cai»tal. TUla 
usage is neither universal nor uniform. 

6. Rule VI. The first word of every line in poetry should 
begin with a capital. 

7. Rule VII. The words /and should be capitals. 

8. RuiiE VIII. Any common noun used to denote an objeeV 
personified, or an object to be made specially emphatic, should 
begin with a capital ; as, " Cheered with the gratefiil smell, old 
Ocean smiles" — Milton ) " In the Creed the same distinction is 
properly observed" — Harrison. 

Bales for capitals. III., IV„ V., VI< VIL, YUL 
8» 
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9. Bulb IX. The finst word of a direot quotatioii^fo'krtifo^ 
daced as to form a sentence of itself, should begin with a capital ; 
as, '^ He saiih unto him, Feed my sheep/^ 

SO. Exereise, 

1. Explain by rule the we of each capital in the following exampUi .-— 

T^t, Kane relates many curious facts respecting the Esquimauz. 
'* Lossing's Field Book of the Reyolution" gives an interesting account 
i^f the surrender of the British army under General Burgoyne, to Gene- 
ral Gates, the American commander. He inquired, *' For what purpose 
is this waste T" and I could make no reply. The eye of the Omniscient 
is ever our guard, and the hand of the Almighty our support. My 
beauteous deliyerer thus uttered her diyine instructions : *' My name is 
Religion." In the agony of the moment he exclaimed, *< 0, I am 
lost." The Anstrians were defeated in the battle of Magenta. " 
<* In colleges in ancient days. 
There dwelt a sage called Discipline." 

2. By the preceding rules , correct the erroneone use of capitals in thefoUow^ 
ing examples f and insert them where they should be used:-^ 

new york is the" largest of all american cities, and i heard, but i 
understood not ; then said i, *< o my lord, what shall be the end of these 
things?" huss, the reformer, was a martyr to the cause which he 
espoused, have you yisited the falls of niagara T The auditor has sent 
in his report, the english custom differs from ours, 
" the lightnings flash along the sky. 
The thunder bursts and rolls on high; 
Jehovah's yoice, methinks I hear 
amid the storm, 
as riding on the clouds of even 
he spreads his glory o'er the heayen.*' 
but wisdom is justified of her children. 



31. Bnles for the division of words into Syllables. 

1. BuLE I. Every word has as many syllables as there are 

distinct vowel sounds heard in a correct pronunciation of it ; as, 

near, ncv-er. 

(a.) When two vowels come together, they unite (12.) in one syllable, if in 
the pronnneiation only one rowel sound, single or combined (18» 2, 3), is 

Rule IX. for capitals. SyllabioatioB. Rule I. 
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heard ) tM, froat, poorij ; otorwlie ihej MfMurate into two syllftbles ; ag^ U-on, 
pu-«rUe, cocJperate. 

(6.) When the two vowels are the same, the separation is often indicated 
by a disdresis ( ** ) > ^f preimptiwi, eoiSrdinate. ^ 

2. Rule II. The consonants, singly or combined (18.), are 

either prefixed or affixed to the vowels (16, 3, b, o, d), which 

they modify. 

(. (a.) Primitive woRDg.(l) A single consonant between two vowels is joined 
to the latter when the former is long (4) ; ASfpa-per, la-dy, ci-pher} otherwise, 
it should be joined to the former ; as, lep-er, ep-ie, ech-o. 

Note. — The combinations, th, ch, toh, ph, gh, th, ng, wh, should be regarded 
as single consonants (U, 3), since they represent only one elementary sound, 
and are never separated when thus used. 

(2.) Two consonants between two vowels are separated, except when a 
mute, and either of the liquids I or r, follow a long vowel ; as, ecu-ter, dam-pet; 
ap-pte, am-ber ; peo-ple, a-cre, tri-fie, 

(3.) When three consonants come between two vowels, the last, or the last 
two— when they are a mute, and either of the liquids I or r, — ^must be joined 
to the latter ; as, emp-ty, am-ple, stoug-gle. 

(6.) Debwativb W0BD8. The prefix should be separated from the radical 
in all cases, except as in Rule II. (1) ; and the suffix always when it forms a 
syllable; as,j)re-jix, anf-Jix; hut pref-ace, not pre-fact ; good-nett, tru-ly, 

(c.) €oHPOUND WORDS. Compound words are separated into the primitive 
or derivative words which compose them, and these are divided by the pre- 
ceding rules. 

Caution. In writing, never divide a syllable at the end of 
a line. 



ETYMOLOGY. 
32. Definitions. 



1. Etymology treats of the classification, derivation, and 
various modifications of words. 

2. A word is the sign of an idea, and is either spoken or 
written. 

Syllabication, Rule II. Primitive, derivative, and compound words. Oaa- 
ttoQa H^nn^ogy. 
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83. Clasiei of Words. 

1. According to their meaning and uiCy all words are divided 
into eight classes^ called Parts of Speech, 

2. All words are diyided according to the number ofayllahUt they con- 
tain, into fnonosyllahletf duayllables, trist/llableSf 9^d polytyllables, (18.) 

8. Words are divided according to their /ormo^fton, into primitive^ de* 
rivative, and compound, (80.) 

4. A primitive word is always a simple word. 

5. Words which vary their forms in construction are called deeUnaiU. 
Those which do not vary them are indeclinable* 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 

34. Parts of Speeoh Definod. 

1. In English, there are eight parts of speech — the iVbun, 
the Adjectivey the Pronoun^ the Verb, the Adverb^ the JPreposi' 
tiouj the Conjunction^ and the Interjection. 

2. A noun is the name of an object; va, fruity Henry ^ Boston, 

(a.) The noun (from the Latin '' nomen/' a name) embraces a large number 
of words. An words which are the names of penont, animale, place; er 
tkdnge, material or immaterial, are called noans. 

8. An adjective is a word used to limit or qualify a^noun ; as, 
goody faithfidy this, some. 

(a.) The a4)eotive (from the Latin ''ac^eotas/' added t9, L e., to a noun) 
embraces a large class of words, which are added to nouns to express their 
qualities, or to define them ; as, ** worthy citisens ;" '* thie book." Those words 
which are nnited to nouns answering such questions as Whatf What kindf 
Sow many t are a4)ectives. 

4. K pronoun is a word which takes the place of a noun; as^ 

ly he, youy who, 

(a.) This part of speech (derived from the Latin " pro,"yor, and " nomen,'* 
a name) embraces but a small number of different words ; yet any noun may 
be represented by a pronoun. It will be seen that these three parts of speech 
are intimately connected : the first is the name of an object ; the lecond 
expresses the propertiet of an object; the third may take the place of the 
first 

5. A verb is a word which expresses being, action, or state ; as, 
be, read, sleep, is loved. 

(a.) Nothing can be affirmed without a verb. It is derived from the Latin 

Parts of speech. Noun. Acyective. Pronoun. Verb. 
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''▼erbum," thf word, i. e., the important word; it embraces a large class of 
words. The differeut vte* of the verb, as well as those of the other parts of 
speech, will be explained hereafter. 

6. An adverb is a word used to modify the meaning of a verb, 
adjective, partidpUy or another adverb ; as, quickly ^ fir sty far. 

(a.) The adrerb (from the Latin '' ad" and '< yerbnm/' added to a verh) 
embraces all those words which are added to verbs, ac^ectiyes, or other adverbs, 
to denote time, place, manner, Ac, 

7. K preposition is a word used to show the relation between a 
noun or pronoun and some other word ; as, /rom, upon, on, with, 

(a.) This part of speech includes a small list of words, which are used to 
denote the relations of place, time, came, manner, property, quality, Ac. It is 
called a preposition (from the Latin "prae," be/ore, and "positio,** a placing, 
a placing be/ore) from the circumstance of its being placed before the object 
with which it is always associated. 

8. A conjunction is a word used to connect sentences, or the 

parts of sentences ; as, and, hui, or, 

(a.) The conjunction inclndes but a small number of words, which are used 
to join the parts of a sentence ; it is derived from the Latin ** conjunctus," 
joined together, 

9. The interjection is used to express some strong or sudden 
emotion of the mind ) as, ! alas ! 

(a.) The term inteijection (from the Latin " interjectus," thrown betioeen) 
is applied to a few words that do not enter into the structure of a sentence^ 
but may be ^thrown in at pleasure, to express our feelings. 

NOUNS. 

35. Definition and Distinotioiuf. 

1. A noun is the name of an object ; afi, Jtouse, tree^ Boston f 
goodness, 

2, The word ot^'ect, as here used, should be carefully distinguished 
from the same term employed in Syntax, to denote the complement of 
the transitive verb. It here denotes every species of existence, material 
or immaterial, which may be considered independently or alone ; and is 
opposed to the term attribute, which always represents something depend- 
ent upon, belonging to, or inherent in an object. 

8. It will be perceived that the idea of substance or independent 
existence is the basis of the distinction between the noun and the adjec*- 
live; yet it must be remembered that nouns or ac^ectives are mere 

Adverb. Preposition, Ooi^unotion* Inteijection. Noun defined. Ol^t. 
Attribute. 
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wordi, 80 oftlled, beoMiM the one denotes a eubstanoe, or an otjeet, sncl 
the other an attribute. 

4. It will be seen, moreover, that an attribute, when regarded as an 
independent existence, that is, when tibttraeted from the object to which 
it belongs, becomes an ol^ect of itself The name of suoh an attribute 
is a noun, and is usually deriyed from the word denoting the attribute ; 
as, good^ good-^iat^ bright^ bright-neM, 

5. Wheneyer a word, syllable, letter, or symbol of any kind is spoken 
of as an object, it must be regarded as a noun ; as, **We is a personal 
pronoun." "iTii is a prefix." **A is a vowel." **+is the sign of 
addition." ", is a comma." 

6. So, again, when a phrase, or a clause of a sentence, is used to 
denote an oljeot, it becomes a noun ; as, '< To tee the mn is pleasant.** 
<< That you have wronged me doth appear in this." 

7. The noun is often called a whetantwe. All phrases or clanses, w^en 
used as nouns, and even pronouns, are called Mubttantioee, 

86. Proper and Common Honns. 

1. Noons are divided into two classes — -proper and common, 

2. A proper noun is the name of an individual object; as, 
James, Erie* 

3. A common noun is a name which applies to each individual 
of a class of objects ; as, fTUiit, hoy, house. 

4. As a proper noun denotes simply ui individual by itself, whenever 
it is made to represent an individual as belonging to a class, it becomes 
a common noun ; as, ** He is the Cicero of his age," i. e., a distinguished 
orator. Still, when the same name, as Thomas^ happens to be given to 
several persons, but to each individually, it is as truly a proper name, 
as though it had been given to one alone. 

6. Common nouns, on the contrary, may become proper, .when, by 
personification, or special use, the object named is regarded as an indi* 
indual, not belonging to a class ; as, **0 Juttice^ thou art fled to brutish 
beasts, and men have lost their reason." **The Common,** **The 
Park,** (See Introduction, Lesson XV.) 

6. Under the head of common nouns are commonly reckoned eoUeetive^ 
abstract, and verbal nouns. 

7. A collective noun is one which, in the singular, denotes mo^ than 
one olject ; as, army, family, fioek, 

8. An abetraet noun is the name of a quality or an action, considered 
1 ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

An abstract attribute. Symbols and letters used as objects. Substantive. 
STonns, proper and common. Oolleetive and abstract nouns. 
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apart fhmi the objeot to whieh it belongs; as, ffoodness, virtue,. wisdom^ 
movement, 

9. A verbal noun is tk participle used as a noun ; as, ** He was conTicted 
of *tealinff.*\ 

10. The infinitive is a kind of verbal noun ; as, « To see the sun is 
pleasant.'' 

37. Exercise. 

1. TeU which of the following words designate oljjeeU and which propertiet : 
then select the nouns : — 

Horse, old, good^ peach, vine, heavy, hard, strong, hill, star, empty, 
ocean, hilly, wright, William, European, engine, road, stile, rose, upright, 
smoke, balloon, oyster, sea, chariot, wild, hungry. 

2. Select the nouns from the following sentence: — 

As soon as the sun iras seen coming over the hills, the farmer aroused 
the laborers from slumber, who, with their scythes on their shoulders, 
and pitchforks in their hands, marched gayly to the field to begin the 
labors of the day. 

3. Tell which of the following nouns are common, and which are proper:-^ 
Posterity, virtue, Borne, tea, Nero, Cicero, Germany, Paris, pomp, 

sunshine, meadow, Pekin, gulf, Medici, astronomy, Darius, father, calico, 
London, dungeon, district, Japan. 

4. Tell which of the following common fwune are abstract, which are coU 
lective, which are verbal : — 

Army, tasting, goodness, heat, harmless, rising, sailing, wisdom, flock, 
wonder, teaching, energy, frankness, freedom, multitude, teething, 
shutting, dulness, company. 

6. Change the following names of properties into abstract nouns : — 
Good, cheerful, diligent, rapid, dark, strong, heavy, lovely, brilliant, 
beautiful, flaming, brave, swift, solid, easy. Thus, good ness» 

6. Write the names of fifteen objects in this room. Select all the nouns from 
page — in your Reader. (Let the teacher assign the page.) 

7. FiU the blanks m the following examples with nouns of your own 
selection : — 

is short. are strong. have fallen. is 

a quadruped. were destroyed. will decay. will 

rise at six o'clock. is the king of beasts. was the father 

of his country. — ^— was a tyrant. — — were overthrown in tl^ 
Bed Sea. mourned for Absalom. shine at night. 

Verbal nouns^ 
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88. Properties of Hoims. 

To nouns belong the properties of person^ number j gender, and 
eoMm 

39. Person of Honns. 

1. Person is that property of a noun or pronoun which shows 
the relation of the speaker to the object (85, 2) spoken of. 

2. The object spoken of may be, (1.) the speaker himself ^ (2.) the person 
spoken tOy or (3.) a party neither speaking, nor spoken to, but merely 
spoken of. Hence — 

3. There are three persons — ihA first, second, and third. 

4. The first person denotes the speaker ; as, ^* I, John, saw 
these things/^ 

5. The second person denotes the person spoken to; as^ 
" Children, obey your parents." 

6. The third person denotes the person or thing spoken of; 
as, " Thomas did not come." " The harvest is abundant." 

7. Person^ as a property of the noun or pronoun, should be carefully 
distinguished from person, as used in common language to denote an 
intelligent being. It denotes, in Orammar, a personal or party relation, 
that is, the relation of the party speaking to the party spoken of whether 
the latter happen to be the speaker himself, the hearer, or any other 
object. 

8. These relations of person, though truly attributes of the noun, 
are nerer indicated by any change of the word, but are properly repre- 
sented hy personal pronouns, a class of words made to take the place of 
nouns for this express purpose. 

9. Nouns in the first or second person are never used as the subject 
or object of a verb, but may be put in apposition with either, for th« 
purpose of explanation ; as, "I, Paul, beseech you." 

10. The names of inanimate objects are in the second person, when 
the objects to which they apply are spoken to. Objects thus addressed 
are personified, and are treated as though they were actual hearers ; as, 
"And I have loved thee, Ocean." 

40. Exercise. 

1. Tdl the person of the nouns in the following sentences: — 

Nero was a tyrant. Children, obey your parents. Philip, thou art % 

Properties of nouns. Person, first, second, third. 
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man. Pelays are damgwons. His praige^ j« brooks, attune. The fer- 
ryman took us safely across the river. Keep thy heart with all diligence. 
King Philip iras the last of the Wampanoags. ''Let my country be 
thine," said his preserver, Babylon, how art thou fallen I I, Daniel, 
was grieved in my spirit. 

2. Fill the blanks in the following expressions; tell the person of the houn 
or pfondun inserted i'-^ 

f^ was executed for murder. art the man. The lady 

lost — < ' £ - t purse and all — ^-ui^ contents. are willing to re- 
main. ■ has strangely ended. delight in surf bathing. 

The father called sons and daughters around . 

The duke was esteemed for uprightness, and the duchess beloved 

for kindness. Art a spirit of earth or air. wast 

wrong to urge me so. 

41. Number of Honns. 

1. Number isuthat property of a noun (or pronoun) which dis- 
tinguishes one object from more than one. 

2. Nouns have two numbers — ^the singular and the plural. 

3. The singular number denotes but one object; as, Aorsc, 
rCverj nation, 

4. The plural denotes more than one object; as, horses j rivers^ 
naiions, (See Introduction. Lesson XVI.) 

42. Kegolar Formation of the PluraL 

1. The plural of nouns is regularly formed, — 

(a.) By adding s, when the singular ends with a sound that can 
unite or coalesce with s ; as, book, books ; tree, trees, — 

(&.) By adding ea, when the singular ends with a sound that 
cannot coalesce with s; as, box, boxes; church, churches. 

2. When es is added, s has the sound of z ; as, fox, foxes; when * only 
is added, it has the sound of 2 when it unites or coalesces with a vowel ; 
as, folio, folios ; flea, fleas. It follows the rule (13, 8) for the combination 
of consonants, when it follows a consonant ; that is, it is s aspirate when 
it unites with an aspirate; as, hat, hats; cap, caps; surf, surfs; eloeky 
clocks; it is s subvocal (or z) when it follows a subvocal; as, ladj lads; 
log, logs; bdll^ halls ;. farm, farms ; fan, fans; war, wars. 

Number. Singular. PluraL Plurals regularly formed. Sound of s. 
Added syllable. 
4 
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8. The « or M adds a syllable when it does not coalesce wUh the final 
syllable of the singular; as, ehurth^ church-es; raee^ rae-^; cage, eag-es. 
The « or 09 does not add a syllable when it does coalesce with the final 
ifyllable; as, work, works; echo, echoes. 



^ 43. Irregpilar Formation of the PlniaL 

1. When the fina^ «, contrary to the rule (42, 2), is subyocal, after the 
aspirate sounds /,/«, the/ must be changed (18, 8) into its correlatiye 
v; as, loa/y loaves; life, lives; sheaf, sheaves; thief, thieves. When s is 
aspirate, as in the plural of dwarf, brief, scarf, reef, chief, grief, kerchief, 
handkerchief, gulf, surf, turf, serf, proof, hoof, roof, safe, fife, strife, the / 
is not changed. Staff, when meaning a stick, has staves for its plural ; 
when meaning a set of officers, it has staffs. The phural of wharf, in the 
United States, is wharves; in England, wharfs. 

2. The s added to th aspirate is also subvocal (except in truth, youth, 
and, it may be, a few others), and would cause a similar change in the 
orthography of the plural, were not the correlatiye (0.) also represented 
by th; as, oath, oaths; bath, baths. 

8. Most nouns ending in o, preceded by a consonant, add es, notwith^ 
standirg s alone would coalesce with o (42, 1) ; as, cargo, cargoes. Zero, 
santo, grotto, quarto, junto, duodecimo, octavo, solo, portico, tyro, halo, add 
only s. Yet by some writers es is added. Nouns ending in o, preceded 
by a vowel, follow the general rule ; as, folio, folios ; cameo, cameos. 
^ 4. Nouns ending in y, preceded by a consonant (25, 4), change y into 
ies ; as, glory, glories ; mercy, mercies. Formerly, these woi*ds in the sin% 
gular, ended in ie; as, gloris, merde; their plurals were then formed 
regularly. Nouns ending in y, preceded by a yowel, form the plural 
regularly ; as, day, days ; key, keys. 

5. The following plurals are very irregular ; as, man, men ; woman, 
women; ox, oxen; goose, geese; child, children ; foot, feet ; louse, lice; mouse, 
mice; cow, formerly kine, but now regular, cows; tooth,. teeth. 

6. Some nouns have both a regular and an irreg^ar plural, but the 
two forms have usually different sigpiifications ; as, brother, brothers (of 
the same family) ; brethren (of the same society) ; die, dies (stamps) ; 
dice (cubes used in gaming); genius, geniuses (men of genius); genU 
(spirits) ; index, indexes (tsbles of reference) ; indices (signs in algebra) ; 
pea, pfMs (distinct seeds) ; pease (quantity) ; penny, pennies (coins) ; pence 
(a sum, or value). 

7. Names of substances, and most abstract nouns, commonly have no 
plural form ; as, gold, cida*, flax, mUk, tar, goodness, darkness. When dif- 

Plural irregularly formed. Nouns ending in /,/«,— in tk,^ia o,— -in y. 
Man, woman, Ac Brother, c^m-Ao. Names of substances. 
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ferent kinds of the substances are referred to, the plural tana is used ; 
as, waters, wines, teds, 

8. In compound words, if the word denoting the principal idea is 
placed first, it is changed to form the plural ; as, couri'martial, courts^ 
martial; cousin-fferman, coustns-german ; hanger-on, hangers-on; but if 
the principal word is placed last, the final word is changed ; as, hand-ful, 
hand-fuls; both parts being (appdrently) equally prominent are changed 
in man-servant, woman-servant, BXk^ knight-templar; as, men-eervants, women- 
servants, knights-templars, 

9. I«etters, marks, figures, and signs are pluralized by adding '«; as, 
the s's; the t**; the *'«/ the 9>/ the +*«. 

10. When other parts of speech are used as nouns, their plurals are 
formed regukirly ; as, " The ifs and buts;" " The whys and wherefores;** 
'<At sixes and sevens,** 

11. Many nouns from foreign languages retain their original plurals ; 
as, antithesis, antitheses; arcanum, arcana; automaton, automata; axis, axes; 
bandit, banditti; basis, bases; beau, beaux; cherub, cherubim; criterion, cru- 
teria; crisis, crises; datum, data; desideratum, desiderata; encomium, enco- 
mia; effluvium, effluvia; erratum, errata; ellipsis, ellipses ; focus, foci ; for- 
mula, formtiUB ; genus, genera ; hypothesis, hypotheses ; madame, mesdames ; 
maguSfmagi; memorandum, memoranda; medium, media; minutia, minu- 
Uce ; metamorphosis, metamorphoses ; monsieur, messieurs ; nebula, nebulai; 
phenomenon, phenomena; radius, radii; seraph, seraphim; stimulus, stimuli; 
stratum^ strata ; stamen, stamina ; vortex, vortices. 



44. Plural of Proper Names. 

1. Single Namss. The proper name of an indiyidual object, has no 
plural. 

2. When several of the same name or family are spoken of together, 
the name takes the plural form ; as, "The Tudors;** "The twelve Ccesars,** 

8. So, also, the proper names of races, communities, and nations, are 
plural; as, "The Indians;" "The Jesuits;" "The Romans," 
. 4. The plurals of proper names are formed, as a general rule, accord- ' 
ing to the analogy of common names ; as, Canada, Canadas ; Jew, Jews ; 
Ptolemy, Ptolemies. 

5. Complex Names. When two or more names applied to the same 
individual, stand in a sort of apposition to each other, they are gene- 
rally considered as one complex name, and are made plural by varying 

Compoands. Letters, marks, i;o. Other parts of speech used as nouns. 
Nonni from foreign languages. Plural of single proper names, — of complex 
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the last only; as, "The George Washmfftont ;** "May there not be fiif 
Isaac Newtom in eyery science ?" — Watts, 

6. A TITLE AMD A NAME. When a title, as Miss, Mrs., Mr., Gen., Capt., 
or Dr., is prefixed to a proper name, usage has not been uniform in the 
formation of the pluraL Sometimes the titUy sometimes the namey and 
sometimes both haye been varied; as, The Muses Brown; The Miss 
Thompsons; The Misses Winthrops. 

7. In all these cases, the relatiye prominence of the name and title 
for the most part, determines the plural form. Thus, — 

(a.) When the name is made prominent, that alone, and not the title, takes 
the plural form. In speaking of three persons by the name of Brown, we 
should say (44, 2) " The three Browns ;" thus distinguishing them from the 
Smiths, or those of any other name. Now, with this idea uppermost, if we 
wished also to distinguish them as young ladies, we should add, incidentally, 
the distinctive title, — " the three 31x88 Browne." So, the Dr, Smiths, 

(6.) When the title is to be made prominent, that alone should be varied. 
Thus, if we should speak of three persons, and say the three Misses, we should 
distinguish them as ladies, from so many gentlemen ; in the same way, we 
say, the two Drs., the three Generals, If now, with the title prominent, we 
would incidentally add the name, we should say, (1.) if the names were dif- 
ferent, ** the three Misees Brown, Atwopd, and Putnam ;" (2.) if the same, *' the 
three Misses Brown," and especially so without the numeral ,* as, " The Miesee 
Brown." In the former of these cases, if the name were prominent, we should 
say, '' Miss Brown, Miss Atwood, and Miss Putnam," 

(c.) When two titles are made equally prominent, they are both varied; as, 
** The Lords Bishops of Durham and St. David's ;" " The Knights Baronets" 
(43, 8). And so it would seem, by the same law, that, when a title and a name 
are made equally emphatic, they should both be varied. Thus, the Misses 
Winthrop, in distinction from the Messre, Winthrop; and the 31isses Winthrops, 
in distinction from the Messrs, Mortons, Yet, usage seems to be neurly uni- 
form in placing the plural name after Mrs, ; as, " The Mrs, Whites ;" and the 
plural title before the names, when persons of different names are mentioned 
together ; as, " The Misses Wilson and Everett ;" " Messrs, Little and Brown." 

45. Bemarks on the Nnmber of Nouns. 

1. Nouns without a Plural. Proper nouns, except as in (44, 2, 8), 
and nouns denoting substance (43, 7), except when different sorts are 
expressed, have no plural ; as, gold, grass, wine, 

2, Nouns without the Singular. The following nouns have no 
singular: embers, oats, scissors^ vespers, literati, antipodes, ashes, tlothes, 
billiards, ides, intestines, vitals, bellows, drawers, nippers, tongs, shears, &o. 
Lungs, bowels, and some others have a singular denoting a part of the 
whole; as, lung, bowel. 

Plural of a title and a name. Nouns without a plural. Nouns without the 
singular. 
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8. The following words are plural in respect to their original form, 
but singular or plural in respect to their meaning : alms, amends^ newt, 
riches f pains (meaning effort), odds, wages, molasses, series, suds, corps^ 
measles, tidings, mumps, rickets, nuptials ; as also the names of some of 
the sciences; as, mathematics, ethics^ optics, statics, mechanics, m^^cmonies. 

Note. — Ifetcs is now regarded as singular; so also measles and molmssetf 
although they have the plural foiin. 

4. Nouns either Sinqular or Plural. Some nouns are alike in 
both numbers ; as, deer, sheep, swine, vermin, hose, fry, trout, i<dmonf brace^ 
couple, doxm, yoke, gross, 

46. Exerdse. 

1. Tell which of the foUovoing nouns are singular, and which are plural :^m 
Daughter, day, churs, watches, apple, pears, stars, oats, coat, nails, 

inkstand, horn, hearts, hoof, books, bundle, scissors, news, trout, milk, 
purity, chimneys. 

2. Write the plural of the following nouns, and give the rule for the Urmi- 
nation : — 

Work, example, lady, oak, horse, hope, stratagem, ferry, leaf, storm, 
bird, bond, thief, sex, day, filly, half| watch, iron, vinegar, turkey, 
tomato, potato, spoonfiil, step-father. 

8. Tell the singular of the following :'^ 

Heroes, pence, strata, teeth, dies, memoranda, children, mice, hypothe- 
ses, messieurs, brethren, scissois, seraphim, axes, snuffers, errata, cheru- 
bim, sheep, formulae, swine, solos, flies, kniyes, riches, mottoes, octavos, 
courts-martial, inkstands, indices. 

4. Correct the following plurals, and give the rule or remarks for the cor- 
rection : — 

Negros, folioes, vallies, dutys, thiefs, yokes, calfs, phenomenons, cri' 
terions, mans, turkies, flys, father-in-laws, grottoes, son-in-laws, cups- 
full, echoes. 

47. Oender of Nouns. 

1. Gender is a distinction of nouns in regard to sex. 

2. There are three genders — ^tbe masculine, the /emininey and 
the neuter. 

3. Nouns which denote males are of the mascidtne gender ; as, 
many king, hero, 

Nonna plural in form but singular in meaning. Noons either singular or 
plural. aender,--mMouline» feminine, neuter. 
4« 
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4. Nouns which denote females are of the feminine gender; 
as, woman, queen, mother. 

5. Nouns which denote neither males nor females are of the 
neuter gender ; as, treey rock, JP^JP^' 

6. Some nouns may denote either males or females ; as, parenty child, 
cousin. These are sometimes said to be of the common gender ; but aa 
the gender of such nouns may generally be determined by the connec- 
tion, there seems to be no necessity for the distinction. In case th0 
gender is not so determined, such nouns may be called masculine. 

7. By a figure of speech, called Personification, the masculine or femi- 
nine gender is applied to inanimate objects ; thus we say of a ship, 
**She sails well;'' of the sun, *'ffe rises in the east." The use of this 
£gure imparts peculiar beauty and animation to language. ** Her flag 
streams wildly, and her fluttering sails pant to be on their flight." 
" The meek-eyed mom appears, mother of dews." 

8. In speaking of the inferior animals, and sometimes even of infants, 
the distinction of sex is not observed ; as, " And it became a serpent, 
and Moses fled from before it" "The child w&a lying in its cradle." 
But in speaking of animals distinguished for boldness, size, or any other 
Siarked quality peculiar to the male, we attribute to them the nutsculine 
gender, even when the sex is not known ; as, " The eagle is the kinff of 
bmis." 

9. Collective nouns, if they convey the idea of unity, or take the plu- 
ral form, are neuter; as, "The army, on its approach, raised a shout of 
defiance." But if they convey the idea of plurality without the plural 
form, they take the gender of the individuals which compose the colleo- 
tion ; as, " The jury could not agree upon their verdict." 

10. When the sexes are distinguished by different words (48, 1), the 
masculine is used to include both sexes; as, " Jenner conferred a grMi 
benefit on man." 



48. Methods of distinguishing the Sexes. 

1. By using different words : — 

Examples. Bachelor, maid; beau, belle; boar, sow; boy, girl; brother, 
sister; buck, doe; bull, cow; cock, hen; drake, duck; earl, countess ; father, 
mother ; gander, goose ; horse, mare ; husband, wife ; king, queen ; lad, lass ; 
lordf lady ; male, female ; man, woman ; nephew, niece ; ram, ewe ; son, 
daughter ; stag, hind; uncle, aunt; wizard, witch; dog, bitch; monk, nun; 
hart, roe; master, mistress ; Mister, Mistress {Mr., Mrs.); papa, mammae 
sir, madam ; sloven, slut ; steer, heifer ; youth, damsel ; swain, nymph. 



Gilder shimm by diff»rMit wordB^ 
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(a.) Some masculine ncmni hare no oorresponding feminines; tm, haker, 
hretoer, porter, carrier ; while some feminine nooni hare no oorresponding 
mascnline ; as, laundreet, eeavutreM, 

2. By a difference of termination : — 

Examples. Abbot, abbess ; actor, actress; administrator, administratrix; 
adulterer, adultress ; ambassador, ambassadress; author, authoress ; baron, 
baroness; bridegroom, bride; benefactor, benefactress; count, countess ; dau* 
phin, dauphiness; deacon, deaconess; director, directress; duke, duchess; 
emperor, empress; executor, executrix; governor, governess; heir, heiress; 
hero, heroine ; hunter, huntress ; host, hostess ; instructor, instructress ; Jew, 
Jewess; landgrave, landgravine; lion, lioness; marquis, marchioness; moni' 
tor, monitress ; patron, peUroness ; poet, poetess ; priest, priestess ; prince, 
princess; prophet, prophetess; shepherd, shepherdess; testator, testatrix; 
tiger, tigress; tutor, tutoress ; widower, widow; god, goddess ; giant, giantess; 
negro, negress; songster, songstress; sorcerer, sorceress; sultan, sultana, 

8. By joining some distinguishing word : — 

Examples. Landlord, landladg ; gentleman, gentletroman ; peacock, 
peaAen ; A^-goat, she-go&i ; manservant, mat^^servant ; maZ«-child, femaU' 
child; cocA;- sparrow, A^n-sparrow; grandfather, grtaidmother ; English- 
man, EngUshtroman ; merman, mermatJ; 8choolma«^, BchoolmMtrMt. 

49L Exercise. 

1. Tell which of the following nouns are maseuliney which femimne, and 
which neuter : — 

Picture, walnut, duchess, Spaniard, letter, sailor, queen, priest, cur- 
tain, lioness, nun, captain, widow, wiiard, deacon, hospital, banner, 
brother, countess. 

2. €Kve the feminine gender of the following nouns: — 

Man, abbot, horse, hero, tiger, heir, prophet, Jew, male, lord, widower, 
husband, beau, uncle, host, poet, gander, sultan, master, king, bride- 
groom, prince, nephew, duke. 

8. Cfive the masculine gender of the following : — 

Empress, mother, sister, marchioness, woman, she-goat, electress, 
witch, doe. 

4. Itll the blanks m the following examples ; the first five with common 
nouns in the masculine gender : — 

— is patient. loves his sister. reigns king of 

beasto. exposes his wares for sale. should venerate the 

old. The next five with proper or common nouns in the feminine gender: 

Gender shown by different terminationB,— by distinguishing word* 
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WM Qneeni of England. ' entertained her gaesta with 

grace. was a distinguished poetess. was the nightin* 

gale of Sweden. ■ loves her offspring. The next five with collective 

noufUy and tell the gender : > met at the house of a friend. 



brought in a verdict. were appointed by the chair. 

must obey its leaders. listened with delight. 

6. Select the nouns in the following example; teU the elat9,penonf ntMi- 
*er, and gender of each noun : — 

« Thou too sail on, Ship of State ! 
Sail on, Union, strong and great I 
Humanity, with all its fears. 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate I 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of bML'^'— Longfellow. 



50. Case of Koiumk 

1. Ccae denotes the relation of a noun or pronoun to other 
vords. 

2. There are three cases — ^the naminatwe, ^e jpos8e$nvef and 
the objective, 

8. The Twrninaiive case is the simplest form of the noun, and 
is commonly used as the subject of a proposition ; as, " George 
speaks." "The door was shut." (See Introduction, Lesson 
XIX.) 

4. Besides being the subject of a proposition, the nominative case 
may be used, 1st, as the attribute of a proposition ; 2d, it may be used 
to identify the subject or attribute ; 8d, it may be independent of any 
other word; as, Ist, "Peter was an apostle;" "The stars are suns;" 
2d, " Milton, the poet, was blind.'' " It was John, the beloved disciple ;" 
8d, " Henry, attend to your studies ;" " Mary, are you ready ?" 

5. The possessive case denotes the relation of property or pos- 
session ; as, " DavicTs harp." 

6. The possessive singular of nouns is regularly formed hy 
adding an apostrophe ( ' ) and the letter s to the nominative ; as, 
man's, DavicPs. 

7. When the plural ends in «, the apostrophe only is added; 

Case, — nominative. Usei of the nominative^ — poasesiive. Formation of 
Ike possessive. 
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ad^ hoifs\ ladie8\ But the (') and $ are added when \i ends in 
any other letter ; as, mefiCsj women* 8, brethren! s. 

8. The possessive termination ('«) in the singular, is evidently a con- 
traction of the Anglo-Saxon or Old English genitive es or it. The (*) 
in the plural is a modern invention, used to denote the possessive case. 
In Lord Grey's letter to the Prince of Wales, written the latter part of 
the twelfth or the first of the thirteenth century, are these expressions, 
— "Our liege Lordea pryve seal;" "The Kynget commaundement;'*' 
" The Erle$ ground." ^ 

9. Tfhen the singular ends in «, or in a letter or combination of letten 
having the sound of «, and the addition of a syllable would be harsh, 
the poets and some prose writers add the (') only; as, Feleus' son, 
goodnet%^ sake, conscience' sake. Motet' seat, the cockatrice' den. 

10. Some difference of opinion prevails among writers respecting tht 
form of the possessive in other cases where the singular ends in «, some 
adding the (') only, and some the (') and «. Thus we have Adamt* 
express, or Adams's express ; Otis' letters, or Otis' s letters. The weight 
of authority is in favor of the additional s, whenever the laws of euphony 
will admit ; especially if a syllable is added in pronouncing the word ; 
as, Sates's Sermons, Barnes's Notes. 

11. In nouns whose singular and plural are alike (46, 4) the apostro* 
phe should precede the s in the singular, and follow it in the plural; as, 
deer's, deers' ; sheep's, skeeps'. 

12. For the sound of the apostrophic s, and the increase of syllables, 
see (42, 2, 8). 

13. The use of the apostrophe and s to mark the plural of letters and 
signs (43, 9), has no connection with case. 

14. When a noun follows a transitive verb or a preposition, it 
is in the objective case ; as, '^ Thomas opened his knife.** ^^ The 
bird sat on the tree.*' 

15. The nominative case answers the question Whof or Whatf as, 
" Who writes ?" " John writes." " What alarms him ?" " The storm 
alarms him." The possessive case answers the question Whose f as, 
•* ITAot* book have you?" "I have my brother's book." The objective 
case answers the question Whomf or Whatf as, "TTAom do you see?* 
" I see the captain." " On what does he stand ?" " He stands upon ths 
deck.'* 

16. The possessive case may be known by its form. But the forms 
of the nominative and iiie objective are alike ; hence they must be de- 
termined by their relation to other words. 

Origin of ('§.) Objective ease. Questions answered by eaeh ease. 

/ 
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5L Dedendon <rf Vcmiui, 

Tbe declension of a noun is its variation to denote number and 





XXAMPLES. 






1. BOT. 


^ 


Nam 
Fos. 


Sing. 

Boy, y 

Boy's, 
Boy, 

2. Fly. 


Pfiir. 
Boys, 
Boys', 
Boys. 


N<m. 
Fos. 


Sing. 
Fly, 
Fly's, 
Fly. 

8. John. 


rivr. 

FUes, 
Flies', 
FMes. 


Jwom. 

Pna 


Sing. 
John, 
John's, 
John, 


WanHng. 


Ohj. 








4. Goodness, 




Norn. 
Pot, 


Sing. 
Goodness, 
Goodness', 
Goodness, 


Plur. 
Wanting. 


ov. 





52. Exercise. 

1. Put thsfollomng noum in Italia into the possessive ease, and let each 
4sqfression be written on your slates, thus : — 

The carpenter axe. The carpenter^s axe. 

Abraham son. David harp. Moses law. Adams Arithmetic. WelH 
tter Dietionary. The coaehmtm dog barked at the herdsman sheep. The 
Uon roar aroused the shepherd dog. The /armer corn was destroyed by 
his ntiighhor cow. 

Pedeaiion of nounSk 
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2. Oiv4 th$ rtdeforformtf^ tk$pQ M 9 $mv earn, 

8. Write the following nount in the poueeeive plural, and place eome apprO" 
priate noun after them, thus : — 

' The tailore* shears." <«The men's apariment." 

TaUor, seaman, captain, doctor, brother, Tallcy, folly, alley, ally, htro^ 
ju*ch, cMld, director, president, sheep. 

53. Parsing. 

1. Parsing consists, — 

(1.) In telling the part of speech, 
(2.) In telling its properties or accidents, 
(3.) In pointing out its rdaJ^ion to other words^ and giying the 
rule for its construction. 

2. In parsing a noun^ — 

(1.) 9ay it is a noun, and why. 

(2.) Common or proper, and why. 

(8.) Of the 1st, 2d, or Z^ person, and why. 

(4.) Of the singular or plural number, and why. 

(5.) Of the masculine, feminine, or neuter gender, and why, 

(6.) Of the nominative, possessive or objective ease, and why* 

(7.) The rtde for construction. 

NoTB.— The pupil who has been thoroughly drilled in the Introduction^ 
may be able to introduce this third element of parsing, if the teacher choose. 
The Rules of Syntax will of course be anticipated, if applied here. The 
teacher can omit or use the rules, as he may think best 

54. Exercise. 

MODELS FOB PAmsUlO HOUHS. 

1. Washington, the successful general, was also a true patriot, 

Washington , is a noun, — ^it is the name of an object ; proper, — it is the 
name of an individual object ; third person, — it denotes the 
person spoken of; singular number, — ^it denotes but one ; 
maseuUne gender, — it denotes a male ; nominative case^ — it is 
the subject of the proposition ** Washington was a patriot,'* 
according tx) Rule I. : << A noun or pronoun used aa the 
subject of a proposition, must be in the nominatiye ease." 

Outlines for parsing. Models for parsing. 
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Oiiural ... is a noun (why?); common (why); third per$on (why?)) 
tingular number (why?); masculine gender (why?); nomi* 
native case, and is put in apposition with Washington. 
Rule YI. : ** A noun or pronoun used to explain or identify 
another noun or pronoun, is put by apposition in the samt 
case." 

Patriot .... is a noun (why?); common (why?); third person»(yfihyX)\ 
singular number (why ?) ; masculine gender (why ?) ; nominee 
tive case (why ?) ; it is used as the attribute of the propo- 
sition, <* Washington was a patriot." Rule II. : ** A noun 
or pronoun used as the attribute of a proposition, must be 
in the nominative case." 

2. John, bring me Fanny* s History, that book lying on the desk. 

John ... is a proper noun, second person, singular number, masculine 
gender, and nominatiye case independent. Rule X.: **The 
nominatiye case independent, and the interjection, have no 
grammatical relation to the rest of the sentence." 

Fanny's . is a proper noun, third person, singular number, feminine 
gender, possessive case (why ?) and limits History. Rule YII. : 
** A noun or pronoun used to limit another noun by denoting 
possession, must be in the possessive case." 

History . is a common noun, third person, singular number, neuter gen- 
der, objective case, and is the object of bring. Rule VIII. : 
<* A noun or pronoun, used as the object of a transitive verb, 
or its participles, must be in the objective case." 

Book ... is a common noun, third person, singular number, neuter gen- 
der, objective case, and is put in apposition with History. 
Rule VI. 

Desk ... is a common noun, third person, singular number, neuter 
gender, objective case, and is ihe object of the preposition on. 
Rule XrV. : *< A noun or pronoun, used as the object of m 
preposition, must be in the objective case." 

8. Select the nouns in the following examples, and parse them according to 
the forms given above: — 

The first land discovered by Columbus, was an island, to which he 
gave the name of San Salvador. King Agrippa, believest thou the 
prophets ? In truth, the proper rest for man, is change of occupation. 

In autumn, there is no sudden blight of youth and beauty ; no sweet 
hopes of life are blasted, no generous aim at usefulness and advancing 

Models for parsing. 
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Tirtue cut short. The year is drawiag to its natural term, the seasons 
have run their usual course ; all their blessings have been eigoyed, and 
all our precious things are cared for. — Cooper. 

One moment I looked from the hill's gentle slope, 

All hushed was the billow's commotion, 
And methought that the light-house looked lovely as J^ope, 
That star on life's tremulous ocean. — Moore. 

« 
Land of the beautiful and brave, 
The freeman's home, the martyr's grave, 
The nursery of giant men. 
Whose deeds are linked with every glen ! 

My own green land for ever ! — Whittier. 

4. Let the whole class parse these or other words on the slate^ thus :—' 
WaahingUmj is N. p. 8d. s. m. nom. R. I. 
Fanny's is N. p. 8d. s. f. pos. R. VII. 
Desk is N. c. 8d. s. n. obj. R. XIV. 



ADJECTIVES. 

bb. Definitions. 

1. An adjective is a word used to limit or qualify a noun; as, 
^^9^ good school;" "a diligent boy;" "this table;" "ten men;'* 
^^e^box." 

2. All words which have the construction of the adjective are here 
considered under the head of acyectives. The article, like the acyective, 
belongs to the noun ; it has the same construction as the adjective, and 
is hence placed among acyectives. 

8. Every acffective is a dependent or subordinate word, and mmst 
belong to some noun or pronoun as its principaL 

4. When the noun or pronoun to which the acyective belongs has been 
previously used in the same sentence, or is some indefinite word, as, 
person^ some one, or some thing y it may be omitted ; as, "I will give you 
this book, if you will give me that [book]." <* The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent [persons] take it by force." 

5. An adjective belonging to a noun understood, or omitted, takes the 
place of the latter, and is said to be an adjective used as a noun. 

Ai^eotives defined. Acyective a dependent word. A^eotivea used as 
nouni. 

6 J> 
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06. Classes of A^leotives. 

1. Adjectives are divided into two classes — limiHng and quxiU' 

2. A limiting adjective is used to define or restrict the meaning 
of a noun, without expressing any of its qualities \ 9&^ ^^tkt 
house ;" ''^five books ;" " this pen." 

3. Limiting adjectives are divided into three classes — articUs^ 
pronominal adjectives, and num^ercH adjectives. 



57. Articles. 

1. The particular limiting adjectives, the, and a or an, are 
ealled articles. 

2. The is called the definite article, because it points out some 
particular thing ) as, " the desk /' " the sun." 

8. A or an. is called an indefinite article, because it does not 
point out any particular thing ; as, " a pen ;" " an orchard." 

4. An is used before a vowel sound, and a before a consonant 
sound ) as, " an apple ;" " a pin ;" " an hour ; " a union ;" " an 
honor." 

5. Although the article is intimately connected with the limitation of 
nouns, it is to be regarded rather as the ngn of limitation than as itself 
n limiting word. When one says, ** The man,'' the giyes notice to the 
hearer that some particular man is regarded in the mind of the speaker. 
He will point oat, by limiting or individualizing, who that particular 
man is. A, or an, again, is a sign that the speaker, in regarding a mul- 
titude of objects, of the same kind, thinks of one, but no specific or 
particular one The noun may be limited to show what class or descrip- 
tion of objects is meant, but not to show any particular indiyiduaL 

6. Ay or an, however, may be said to limit whenever it prevents a 
noun from being used in its widest sense ; as, man = the whole human 

. race ; a man = one man, but no particular one. TTie, again, may be 
said to extend the meaning of a noun in the singular, when it is used 
in such examples as these : " The horse" = all horses. ** The dog," &c. 

7. The article has the construction of the limiting a<jyective, and is to 
be parsed like it. 

^n: 

Adjectives limiting and qualifyiiig. Articles,— definite— indefidli. An 
before a voweL A before a consonant. 
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58. Exercise: 

1. Point out the articles in ihefoUomng examples; tell which are definiU 
and which are indefinite : — 

The hat, a book, a knife, a box, an heir, an ox, a plough, an orchard, 
an industrious man, an honest man, a good citizen, a hill, a huge round 
stone, the enemy, the union, the ewe, a university. 

59. Pronominal A^jectivet. 

1. Those limiting adjectives which may, without the use of th« 
article, represent a noun when understood, are called pronomU 
nal adjectives ; as, " That (book) is his j this is yours." 

2. The principal pronominal adjectives are, thiSy that, these^ 
thosCy former J latter, which, what, each, evert/, either, neither, some, 
one, none, any, aU, such, much, hoth, few, fewer, fewest, first, last, 
little, less, least, m^ny, more, most, own, same, several, sundry, 
enough, 

8. When sueh adjectiyes represent a noun understood, they are gene- 
rally called pronouns. They may more properly be called limiting ac(fec- 
tives (pronominal adjectives), used as nouns; as, ** This is my book." The 
articles neyer represent a noun understood. 

4. Qualifying adjectives may also represent a noun when understood, 
but the article must be prefixed ; as, ** The good are happy." 

5. All is sometimes a noun; as, *'He robbed me of my house, my 
goods, my home, my alV* Both is frequently a coigunction; as, *<I 
both saw and heard him." 

6. Each, every, either, neither, are used distributively. This and that^ 
with their plurals, these and those, are used demonstratively. None, any, 
all, such, whole, some, both, one, other, another, are used indefinitely. 

7. These, those, all, many, both, few, fewer, fewest, several, sundry, usually 
require a noun in the plural; as, "These days; " "Those plants." 

8. Either and neither are used with reference to two things only. When 
more than two objects are referred to, any and none should be used. 

9. One and other are declined thus : 

Sing. Flur. Sing. Tfur. 

Nom. One, Ones, Norn Other, Others, 

Pos. One's, Ones', Pos. Other's, Others', 

OhJ. One; Ones. 0^1 Other; Others. 

Pronominal adjectives ased as nonns. Qualifying acy^^'tives used as nouns. 
All and both. Each, every, Ao. This, that. None, any, Ac. Either and 
.l^either. One and other declined. 
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60. Exercise. 

1. Point out the pronominal adf/ectivet in thefoUovjing smtenees:'-' 
This rule is preferable to that. These scholars are more studious 
than those. The former plan has yielded to the latter. Each exercise 
was well written. Every accused one was acquitted. The first method 
is better than the last. Many of our hopes are blasted. Few men are 
of the same mind. Much remains to be said upon all these points. 
Our own wishes must often be yielded to those of others. More were 
j»resent than were expected. Little hope was entertained of his reco- 
very. Neither remark was just. The same course was pursued by 
several of the members. Much harm arises from imprudence. " Unto 
me, who am less than the least of all saints." 

61. Vumeral A^jeotivet. 

1. Numeral adjectives are those which express number; as^ 
one, two, three, Jlrst, second, &c. 

2. Numeral adjectives are divided into, Cardinal, which denote 
how many ; as, one, two, three, &c. ; Ordinal, which show which 
one of a series; ^, first, second, third; multiplicative, which 
show repetition ; as, twice, or twofold, thrice, or threefold, &c. 

3. When a numeral is used as a noun, the cardinal, like the pronomi- 
nal acyective, takes no article ; while the ordinal has the article prefixed ; 
as, " Two only were present ;" ** The third was lost." 

62. Exercise. 

1. Apply cardinal numbert to the following nouns; change them la the 
plural, if necessary : — 

Peach, berry, box, match, cork, shoe, penny, mouse, goose, woman, 
court-martial, tooth, brother-in-law, handfuls, stratum, index, stamen, 
oherttb, phenomenon. 

2. Correct the follovnng plurals^ and apply to each any numeral greater 
than one or first : — 

Oxes, calfs, sheeps, deers, geeses, 9s, 7s, fs, cherubims, seraphims, 
swines, vallies, loafs, chimnies, joumies, studys, commander-in-chiefs, 
heros, soloes, grottoes, ladys. 

63. Qualifyii^r Adjectives. 
1. A qualifying adjective is one which limits the meaning of a 

Knmerala. Glasses of numerals. Qualifying ac^tiroi. 
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noun, by denoting some property or quality ; as, "a virtvmu 
man;" "a running horse." To this class of adjectives belong 
the participles, which have the signification of the verb and the 
construction of the adjective. 

2. When the participle is placed before the noun which it modifies, it 
is called 9^ participial adjective; as, ** The riHng sun." When it is placed 
after the noun, and is itself limited by other words, it is parsed as a 
participle ; as, <* The sun rising in the east.'* 

3. When a qualifying adjective represents an object understood, either 
definite or indefinite, the article the must be placed before it ; as, ** The 
wise [persons] ; the benevolent [ones] ; the beautiful, the good, and the 
true." When the quality is used abstractly, the adjective undergoes a 
change in its termination ; as, Wise, yti&dom ; beautiful^ beauty. 



64. Comparison of Adjectives. 

1. When different objects are compared with each other, th% 
adjective expressing the quality by means of which they are com- 
pared, undergoes a change, called comparison, 

2. There are three degrees of comparison — the positive, com^ 
parativCy and superlative. 

3. The positive simply denotes a quality without comparison ; 
as, righteous, pleasant, 

4. The comparative shows that one of two eontrasted objects 
possesses a quality in a higher degree than the other ; as, " This 
tree is taUer than that." 

5. The superlative shows that one of several objects referred 
to, possesses a quality in the highest degree, when compared with 
all the rest ) as, ^' That pine is the tallest tree in the grove." 

6. The comparative and superlative degrees are not used, as many 
suppose, to express increase or diminution of the quality denoted by 
the positive. 

7. The comparative degree implies that two objects are considered 
together with resi>ect to a quality common to both, and it shows that 
one possesses more or less of that quality than the other. In either 
case, by itoelf alone, the quality would be put in the positive. Thus, 
A is large^ and B is large ; but A is larger than B, or A is the larger of 

Participial adjectives. Qualifying adjectives with noun onderaiood. Pe* 
greea of comparison, — pQsitive— comparative-^supeirlative. 
6» 
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the two. When the two compared objects possess the quality in eqnflit 
degrees, the comparison is expressed by as — as thus ; A is a« larffe as B. 
8. The superlative degree implies that several (sometimes only two) 
objects are considered together with respect to a common quality, and . 
that one, or one set exceeds all the others with which it is compared, in 
respect to that quality ; yet when spoken of without comparison, the 
quality would be in the positiye. Thus, in a group of trees, one is tall^ 
but when compared with the rest, it is the tallest of all. 



65. Formation of the Comparatiye and Superlative. 

1. The comparative of monosyllables is regularly formed by 
adding r or er, and the superlative by adding st or est, to the 
positive ; as, wue, wiser, wisest ; bold, holder, boldest. 

2. The comparative of most adjectives of more than one syl- 
lable is formed by prefixing more or less, and the superlative by 
prefixing most or least, to the positive; as, industriotbs, more 
industrious, most industrious, 

8. The following adjectives are oompared irregularly: Good, better, 
best; had, worse, worst; ill, worse, worst; little, less [or lesser"], least ; mitch, 
more, most ; many, more, most ; far, farther, farthest, farmost, farthermost ; 
fiear, nearer, nearest or next ; late, later, latest or last ; old, older or elder, 
oldest or eldest, 

4. A^ectives terminating in ish indicate the possession of a quality 
in a lower degree than the positive ; as, bluish, approaching in color to 
blue, 

5. The meaning of the positive is also varied by the addition of such 
adyerbs as somewhat, rather, slightly, a little, too, very, greatly, exceedingly, 
&c. ; that of the comparative and superlative by such words as much, 
far, vastly, altogether, hy far, &c. 

6. Several adjectives in the superlative degree are formed by adding 
most to tip, upper, nether, in, inner, hind, hinder, out (contracted to ut), 
outer, further, hither, top, bottom; as, upmost, uppermost, nethermost, &c. 

7. Adjectives derived from proper names, numerals, pronominal adjec- 
tives, and such as refer to position, material, and form, are seldom, if 
ever, compared. 

8. Many adjectives denoting place or situation, are deficient in some 
of the degrees ; thus, further, furthermost or furthest, hither, hithermost, 

Oomparatlves and superlatives of monosyllables — of words of more than' 
One syllable: Adjectives compared irregularly. Adjectives in ish, Dhe posi- 
tive varied by adverbs. Adjectives not compared, deficient comparison. 
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nether, nethermo9t, under, undermost, want the positive. Northern, north" 
erwnoat ; rear, rearmost, and others, want the comparative. 



66. Exercise. 

1. Tell which of the following words are a^ectives: — . 

Ice, cold, soft, water, this, little, chair, knob, arise, brave, diligent, 
inkstand, lamp, many, former, light, white, match, rough. 

2. Tell which of the following adjectives are Umiting, and which are quali- 
fying:— 

Strong, twenty, faithfiil, green, this, first, an, old, fonner, yellow,, 
every, such, wonderful, timid, sweet, any, fifth, the, soft, those, pure, 
ripe, tough. 

3. TeU which of the following adjectives are of the positive, which of the 
comparative, and which of the superlative degree : — 

Braver, more acceptable, eldest, less usefiil, worst, better, most 
honorable, strongest, sadder, more plentiful, least worthy, last, good. 

4. Compare the following adjectives : — 

Bright, active, handsome, wise, sad, able, just, diligent, beautiful, 
good, excellent, dutiful, little, serene, fruitful, large, warm, lovely. 

6. Apply limiting adjectives to five common nouns ; qualifying adjectives in 
the positive degree to five common nouns, of the masculine gender ; qualifying 
ac(fectives, in the comparatwe degree, to five common nouns in the feminine 
gender ; qualifying adjectives, in the superlative degree, to five nouns in the 
neuter gender, plural number, 

67. Models for Parsing. 

1. In parsing an adjective, — 

(1.) Tell what part of speech it is. Why ? 

(2.) Tell what kind of adjective. Why ? 

(8. ) Compare it, and give the degree (if a qualifying adjective). 

(4.) Tell to what noun it belongs. » 

(6.) Give th3 rule. 

2. «* The faithful man will be rewarded." 

Faithful is an adjective ; it is used to limit or qualify a noun; qualifying, 
— it denoted quality; compared; positive /atM/wZ, comparative 
more faithful, superlative most faithful ; in the positive degree, 
and belongs to man, according to Rule V. " An adjective or a 
participle must belong to some noun or pronoun." 

Models for parsing Adjectives. 
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5. *' Her hottie if Airytfr than mine.'' 

Largtr . is an ac^'eetive (why?) ; qualifying (why?); compared; positiye 
large^ comparative larger ^ superlative largest ; in the comparaiivg 
degree ; it shows that one of two objects has a higher degree 
of the quality than the other ; and belongs to housef according 
to Rule y. 

4. " She is worthy of the highest praise." 

Worthy , is an adjective (why ?) ; qualifying (why ?) ; compared, worthy^ 
worthier^ worthiest ; positive degree, and belongs to she. Rule V. 

Highest Ab an adjective (why?)* queUifying (why?); compared; positive 
highy comparative higher, superlative highest; in the superlative 
degree ; it shows the highest degree of the quality ; and belongs 
to praise, according to Rule V. 

7%« . . . is a definite article (why ?), and as a limiting a^jeetive it belongs 
to praise, according to RiUe Y . 

6. " Three birds were killed." 

Three . . i9 a numeral aeffective (why ?) ; Umiting (why ?) ; it belongs to 
birds, according to Rule V. 

6. Give me this apple, and I will give you that," 

This . . is a pronominal adjective, singular number (69t 6), and limits apple, 
according to Rule Y. 

That . . is & pronominal adjective; singular number, and is used to limit 
the noun apple, understood ; — or it is used as a noun, instead 
of apple, in the third person, singular number, neuter gender, and 
objective case, and is the object of the verb give, according to 
Rule YIII. 

7. ** The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take 
It by force." 

Violent . is an adjective ; it belongs to persons, understood ; or it is used 
as a noun, of the third person, plural number, masculine gender, 
nominative case, and is the subject of the proposition ** the violent 
take," according to Rule I. 

8. Point out the adjkctiyes in the following examples, and parse them 
according to the above forms: — 

The passionate are like men standing on their heads ; they see all 
things the wrong way. 

Models for parsing Ac^eotiveB. 
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There are two ways of arriving at the highest personal liberty ; one 
is to have few wants, and the other to have abundant means of satisfy- 
ing them. 

Shining characters are not always the most agreeable. 

Mental pleasures never cloy ; unlike those of the body, they are 
increased by repetition. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage. 
Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for a hermitage. 

9. Parse the nouns and aj)JECtives in ihefollomng examples: — 

Barely in public ofi^ce,^ — he (Rufus Choate) was still a public man in 
the largest sense ; all were proud of him. The old honored him, the 
young loved him, and both old and young admired hiuL 

How sweetly come the holy psalms 

From saints and martyrs down, — 
The waving of triumphal palms 

Above the thorny crown I 
The choral praise, the chanted prayers 

From harps by angels strung, 
The hunted Cameron's mountain airs. 

The hymns that Luther sung ! — Wkittiet. 



PRONOUNS. 

68, Definitions and Distinctions. 

A pronoun is a word which takes the place of a noun ; as, 
^ The fiurmer ploughs his field ; he reaps hU wheat, and gathers 
it into his bam." 

1. The mere fact that a pronoun is employed instead of a noun, is by 
no means indicative of its principal use. A noun is used primarily to 
denote an object, and incidentally, to represent its relation of person, 
number, gender, or case. A pronoun, on the contrary, is used, prima- 
rily, to represent some relation of an object ; and to do this, it must, of 
necessity, represent the object itself. 

2. These relations which the pronoun represents, may be, — 

(a.) That of the object to the tpeaker; and as the object may be either the 

A pronoun. Its primary oie. The relation of an otij^t (1.) to the speaker. 
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ip«aker himself, the one spoken to, or the one spoken o^ there may he three 
of these relations, called theyfr«(, tecond, and third pertoM (89, 8. See also 
Introduction, Lesson XVIIL). Hence, to represent them, we have the pro- 
Bonns /, thoUf and he, the, it / and hence, too, the name penonal. 

(6.) That of the object to some modifying circumntance ; as, ''A fortress 
which stands on a hill is a conspicuous object." Here we employ the pronoun 
which, incidentally to denote the object fortreee, hut chiefly to show that the 
circumstance of its position is what renders it conspicuous. Hence the pro- 
nouns 10^0, which, that, and what ; and hence, too, the name relative, 

(c.) That of an unknown object to the speaker as an inquirer; here, again, 
the object is incidentally represented by the pronoun (its name being unknown), 
and that for the special purpose of making it a subject of inquiry. Hence, 
we have Who t Which t and What t and the name interrogative, 

8. The personal pronouns of the third person, and all the relatiye 
pronouns, are employed when an object is supposed to be not only 
known, hut previously mentioned. The personal pronouns of the first and 
second persons, are used when the object is knovm (by its presence), but 
not (necessarily) previously mentioned. The interrogative pronouns are 
used when the object is neither knovm, nor has been previously mentioned, 

4. The ngun for which a pronoun stands is called the antecedent; as, 
** The world in which they are placed, opens with all its wonders upon 
their eyes." The antecedent may be a phrase or an entire proposition ; 
as, ** To believt Che report, which is the thing you desire, would be offen- 
sive to one of the noblest of men." *^ The servant opened the window which 
was strictly forbidden." The term antecedent, however, means something 
more than the noun which the pronoun represents ; it denotes th« lead* 
ing term of a relation, and implies a subsequent term. Hence it is more 
especially used in case of a relative pronoun, which is employed to show 
a relation between its antecedent noun, and some following circumstance. 
(See 2. (b.) above). 

6. The object represented by the personal pronouns of the first and 
second persons, is always supposed to be present, and, consequently, 
the antecedent noun is seldom given ; that of the third person is usually 
expressed. Sometimes, however, a personal or an interrogative pronoun 
is employed without an antecedent, and so limited by a relative and its 
clause, as to give to the whole the effect of a single name ; as, ** Ife who 
sways the minds of men by his eloquence,'' i. e., the orator, "exerts the 
highest human power." " Who, that marks the fire still sparkling in each 
eye, but would deem their bosoms burned anew ?" Sometimes the ante- 
eedent pronoun, in such cases, is omitted, or included in the relative ; 
as, " Who would be firee, themselves must strike the blow," that is, 
they who. " Who steals my purse steals trash," that is, he who. 

(2.) To some circumstance, (3.) to an inquirer. The pronouns used for an 
•l^ot known, mentioned, Ao. Antecedent expressed or implied. 
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6;. The pronoan stands not merely for a noun, but for a noun in its 
syntactical relation, and also as restricted by modifying words; as, 
** We saw the little deformed boy who watched at the gate, and pitied 
him" i. e., the little deformed boy who watched at the gate, 

7. The antecedent, as the term indicates, is something going before; 
but as an interrogatiye pronoun inquires for an object as yet unknown, 
the antecedent cannot be a preceding noun. The pronoun, therefore, 
must agree in person, number, and gender, not necessarily with the 
noun in the answer — the subsequentj — but with a noun which the speaker 
conceiyed to be the name of the object (however erroneous it might be) 
when he uttered the question ; as, ** Who is there ?'' Ans. ** A horse" 
Here who evidently refers to person, being equivalent to what person. 
It would have been what, had the speaker known the character of the 
object inquired for. 



69. Classes of Pronouns. 

1. Pronouns are divided into three classes,— ^cr«onaZ, relative, 
and interrogative, 

2. To these classes some grammarians add affective pronouns. It is 
true that certain limiting adjectives may take the place of nouns ; as, 
this, that, these, those, each, all, &c. So, any qualifying acyective, pre- 
ceded by an article, may stand for a noun in the same way ; as, I%e 
ffood, the wise, the prudent; but a noun, in both cases, is properly under* 
Btood. Hence they should be disposed of alike, that is, as acyectives 
used as nouns. 

8. To pronouns, Kke nouns, belong Person, Number, Gender, 
and Case. 

70. Personal Pronouns. 

1. A personal pronoun is used both to represent a noun, and to 
sliow whether it is of the Jirst, second, or third person. 

2. / (plural we) is of thejirst person ; thou (plural yc or you) 
is of the second person ; he, she, and it (plural th^) are of the 
third person, masculine, feminine, and neuter, respectively. 

3. The personal pronouns of the first and second person represent the 
speaker or the hearer. The gender is supposed to be known, and is not 

Pccmoons classified. Propertiei of pronouns. Personal pronouns — lit, 2d, 
^ perions. 
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indicated by the form of the pronoun, while that of the third person is 
represented bj one of the forms^ he, the, or it» 

4. It is often used in a vague sense, as the subject of rerbs descrip- 
tive of the weather ; as, " It rains." ** It thunders." It is used as an 
expletive, (1.) as the object of a verb; as, <<Gome and trip it as you 
go;" (2.) to introduce a sentence whose subject is placed after the pre- 
dicate. **Iti^ pleasant to see the sun.** **It has been ascertained, that 
water is composed of oxygen and hydrogen.** It is used as subject to repre- 
sent a noun or pronoun as attribute, of any number, gender, or person ; 
as, "It is /." " It is they,'* " It is James,'* *' It is she." 

6. Formerly,. fAou was used in addressing a single individual, and a 
corresponding form of the verb was used ; as, " Thou singest ;" but 
gradually you has come to take its place, till the use of thou, except in 
the solemn style, is now wholly discontinued. You, tlierefore, is both 
singular and plural in its application, but the verb does not change its 
form; it invariably takes the plural form; as, "Tou (meaning one) 
write," not writesi, 

6. The compound personal pronouns are, first person, myzelf 
(plural ourselves); second person, thyself (j^hirslt/ourselves)', third 
person (masculine) himself y {Jeminiiie) herself (neuter') itself 
(plural themselves), 

7. The compound personal pronouns are seldom, if ever, used as the 
subject of a proposition, though they may be used in apposition with it ; 
as, ** He himself knows not whereof he affirms." When used as the object 
of a transitive verb, they are called reflexive, because the act of the agent 
fjftUs back upon himself; as, ** The boy struck himself," 

71. Exercise. 

1. Substitute the nouns and their modifying words for the pronouns m the 
following sentences: — 

At this time, the commander of the American forces and his army 
took post at Harlem ; he now sought to ascertain the state of his enemy's 
forces on Long Island. Captain Nathan Hale volunteered Am services ; 
he entered the British army in disguise. On his return, he was appre- 
hended and sent to the cruel Marshal Cunningham, by whom he was 
ordered to execution without a trial. 

Edward carelessly lost his books on his way to school ; he tried to 
excuse himself to his teacher for his deficiency in his lessons, but she 
required him to prepare them after school, and recite them to her. 



Uses of " it" — of " thou." Compound personal pronoans. 
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72. Declension of flie Personal Pronouns. 

1* The personal pronouns are thus declined : — 
• F1B8T PBK80M. 



9i> 





Sing, 


Pitt. 


XrOfll* 


I» 


We, 


P09. 


My or mine, 


Our or ours. 


OV. 


Me, 

BlCORD PBK80ir. 


ITS. 




«iv. 


ftu. 


Norn, 


Thou, 


Ye or you. 


Pot. 


Thy or thine, 


Your or yourt 


Okf. 


Thee, 


You. 



TBXBjy Pbeson. Masculine. 

Sing. Flu. 

Nom. He, They, 

Po9. His, Their or theirs, 

Of^. Him, Them. 

Third Person. Femimne. 

Sing. Flu. 

Norn. She, They, 

Pos. Her or hers, Their or theirs, 

Ofy*. Her, Them. 





Third 


PiRSON. Neuter. 








Sing. 


Ftu. 


ITom, 

P09. 




It, 

Its, 

It, 


They, 

Their or theirSy 

Them. 




First Person. 








Sing. 


Flu. 


Norn. 

P094 




Myself, 


OurseWes, 


Obf. 




Myself, 


Ourselves. 



Beclenaion of i, tbou, bk, sbk, it. MTSBi^r. 
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Norn. Thyself, YonnelTef, 



04^ 


Thyseli; 




YounelTes. 




Tbibb Pxbsos 


r. 




aing. 






JU. 


Maue. 


Umi 


NeuL 




Himself, 


Herself 


Itself, 


ThemselresL 



Pot. 

01^. Himself Herself Itself, Themselyes. 

2. Of the possessWes, my, My, Aer, our, yo«r, ^A«tr, are used when the 
noun is expressed ; mine, thine, hers, ours, yourty and theirB (in modem 
style), when it is understood, and the latter must be changed to the 
former wheneyer the noun is supplied. **That book is ycwrt; this is 
fitme/' ** That book is your book ; this is iny book." 

8. When mme^ thine, &c., are used as in the above example, they seem 
to perform a double office ; first, to represent the speaker, hearer, or 
persQB E9^<^(en of, as a possessor ; and, secondly, like other limiting or 
qualifying words, when the noun is understood, to represent or stand 
for that noun, not as a pronoun does, but as an acyective (69, 2). Thus we 
say, " 21Us [book] is an arithmetic ; that [book] is a geography.'* " The 
violent [persons] take it by force." *' Mine [my task] was an easy task." 
Properly, neither of the abore words is a noun. The first three are 
adjectiyes used to limit the noun understood, which follows them, and 
the last a personal pronoun in the possessiye case, used to limit the 
noun taekf understood. If it is proper to say that thia, that, or vioiUnt 
are used as nouns, it is equally so of the word mine, not in its pronomi- 
nal, but in its ac^ectiye office. It is, then, strictly, a pronoun in the 
possessire, governed by some noun understood ; but nuiy, like an ac^eo- 
tive, be parsed as that noun, in the nominatiye or the objectiTe case. 

73. Ez€ffoi8e. 

1. la parsing a pronoun, — 

(1.) Tell what part of speech it is. Why ? 
(2.) Tell what kind of pronoun. Why ? 
(8.) Tell what it« antecedent is. Why ? 
^(4.) Decline it. 
(5.) Give the person, number, gender. Why? 

' BeSIenston of trysilf. HixsiLr, 4o. The possesilves my, thy, m^ 
thine, Ac 
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(6.) Bale for person, number, gender. Why? 
(7.) Case and oonstruotion. 
(8.) Rule for eonstruction. 

Note. — In parsing, let the pupil follow this order, and as soon as possible, 
wlthoat any qnostion from the teaoher. The pronoun is parsed Tory mnch 
like the noun. 

2. Study the foUomng models far parsing : — 

^ David brought Ait book, and laid it on the table." 
IRs . is & pronoun; it takes the place of a noun; personal; it is used 
both to represent a noun, and to show whether it is of the first, 

. second, or third person ; it refers to David's for its antecedent ; 
(singular, nominatiye he, possessiye his, objectiye him; plural, 
nominatlTe they, possessire their or theirs, objeoiiye them ;) it is of 
the third person, singular number, masculine gender, because its ante* 
cedent is ; (Rule III. : *< A pronoun must agree with its antecedent 
in gender, number, tjid person ;) possessive case, and is used to limit 
book, by denoting possession, according to Rule VIL (Repeat it.) 

Tt , . i» 9k pronoun (why ?) ; personal (why ?) ; it has book for its antece- 
dent ; (decline it) ; it is of the third person, singular number, neuter 
gender, because its antecedent book is (Rule III.), objective e€ue, and 
is the object of /atcf; Rule VIII. (Repeat the rule.) 

** The messenger himself reYQided the treachery." 

^mself. is fk pronoun (why?); compound, composed of him and self; it 
hsa messenger for its antecedent; third person, singular number^ 
masculine gender, because its antecedent is (Rule III.), nominal 
tive case, and used to identify or explain messenger, according 
to Rule VI. 

8. Parse the pbbsomal pbomouns in thefollotxnng sentences: 
Can it be that America, under such circumstances, can betray her- 
self! that she is to be added to the catalogue of republics, the inscrip- 
tion upon whose ruins is, "They were, but they are not I" Forbid it, 
my countrymen I forbid it, heaven I — Storg, 

It is a noble faculty of our nature which enables us to connect our 
thoughts, our sympathies, and our happiness, with what is distant in 
place or time. — Webster. 

His praise, ye winds that from five quarters blow, 

Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines. — MUton, 

Love took up the glass of Time, and turned it in his glowing hands. 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. — Tennyson, 

Models for passing pronouns. 
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4. Oivi ih$ elattp penon^ number^ gtrndtr {wktn U tan be deUrnumd ^ 
the form), and cote of the following pronount ;— 

1. he, his, hers, mine, you, thou, thej, them, us, we, myself, hims^, 
they, herself, me, themseWes, ourselves, my, thee, your, thiae, herself^ 
yourselTes. 

74. Relative Pronouni. 

1. A relative pronoun is used both to represent a preceding 
tioun or pronoun, called the antecedent, and to connect with it a 
dependent proposition; as, "Those who wish for favors must 
assist others." 

2. The relative pronoun, when used only as such, follows the anteoe. 
dent; as, ''All that I have is yours;" when used both as a limiting 
ac(iective and a pronoun, it always precedes it ; as, ''I will g^ve you 
yrhat money I have." 

3. The following distinctions will show the difference between a rela- 
tive and a personal pronoun : — 

■ (a.) The relative refers to an object always known, and either previously 
mentioned, oi so clearly implied as to need no mention ; the personal pronoans 
refer always to an object known, and in the third person, to an object pre- 
viously mentioned, but in the first and secobd persons, to an object not pre- 
viously mentioned. 

(6.) The personal pronouns have a distinct form for each grammatical per- 
son; /for the first, t^ou or i/ou for the second, and he, the, or it for the third.' 
The relative pronouns do not change their form to represent person. 

(c.) The essential difference is seen in the relation* which they denote (see 
68, 2), and in their use in construction. The personal pronoun may repre- 
sent the subject of an independent sentence ; the relative never ; as, '< He is 
present" "Which is important" The first is a complete sentence; the 
second needs some word, as m^asur^ (which is important), on which it may 
depend. 

75. Simple Relatives. 

1. The simple relatives are who, which, ^t, and what 

2. Who is used to represent j>erso9i8; which and whai to repre- 
sent things ; and that to represent both persons and things. 

8. The antecedent of a relative pronoun is not only the word for 
which the pronoun stands, but is the leading or antecedent term of a 
relation, of which Che clause introduced by the relative is the subsequent 

Relative Pronoun. The relative used as an adjective. Difference between 
the relative and personal pronoun. Simple relatives. <<Wh9y" <'whieh|'' 
*♦ that," and " what" 
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it in tkat on which the rolallve olftUM d^>tn(lt, and U mXkvt a 
definite or an indefinite object. 

4. Whot which, and that usually rofer to a definite antecedent ; as, 
" The man who came." •* The horee which died.'' ♦* The tree that feU." 
In the sentence, *'Who steals my purse steals trash/' who refers to an 
indefinite antecedent. What may refer either to a definite or an indefr- 
nite antecedent; as, <'I gaye him what money he wanted" (definite). 
<' I gaye him what [things] he wanted" (indefinite). When the ante- 
G«dent is indefinite, the relatiye stands alone. 

5. What is both a relatiye pronoun and a limiting acyectiye, and is 
•quiyalent to that or thone, which^ and consequently has a double con- 
struction. When the antecedent is expressed, what should be parsed 
^1.) as an acyectiye ; (2.) as a relatiye pronoun; as, <<He gaye me what 
books I wanted." When the antecedent is omitted, the indefinite noun 
" things" may be supplied, making this case the same as aboye ; or, it 
may be taken (1.) as an adjectiye in the sense of that or thott, but used 
as a noun (69, 2); it is then the antecedent to itself used (2.) as a 
relatiye in the sense of which ; as, *' He gaye me what I wanted," that 
is, ** He gaye me that (ant.) which (rel.) I wanted." 

6. The word that is a relatire only when who or which can be substi- 
tuted for it; as, **He that (who) getteth wisdom loyeth his own soul.'* 
'< What priyate grief they have, alas ! I know not, that (which) made 
them do it." It is a pronominal adjectiye when it limits a noun expressed 
or understood ; as, '* That boo! .. It is a subordinate conjunction when 
it joins a dependent clause to some part of a principal; as, <*I know 
that my Redeemer liyeth." 

7. What is a relatiye (1.) when it can be changed into that which; as, 
** It is what (that which) I wanted ;" (2.) when it both limits and relates 
to a noun ; as, " What ore was found, was yery poor" == That ore which was 
found, &c. It is an interrogatiye pronoun, when used alone (belonging 
to an indefinite object) to ask a question ; as, ** What [things] do you 
want ?" It is an interrogatiye adjectiye when used to limit a noun (a 
definite object), and also to ask a question ; as, ** What excuse does he 
render?" It is an inteijection when it denotes an exclamation; as» 
"What! haye yon come?" It id an adyerb when it is equiyalent to 
partly; as, ** The year before, he had so used the matter, that what by 
force, what by policy, he had taken from the Christians aboye thirty^ 
castles." 

8. When that is used as the object of a preposition, the latter is 
Always placed at the end of a clause ; and that must be changed to whom 
or which wheneyer the preposition precedes ; as, ** It was James that I 
depended upon" = upon whom I depended. 

•,The antecedent— definite and indefinite. ''What" Different uses of 
^ llia^— of ** what»" ** Thai" as object of a preposition. 
6« E 
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9l By an eUipsis of the reUtiTo, at, after 9uek, manjf, and MoaUf ■ c tia i 
to take its place, and may be regarded as a relative, though, properly 
apeaking, it is nerer a relatire ; as, ** The Lord added to the church 
dailj, such a$ [were those who] should be saTed." 

76. Compound SelatiTei. 

1. The compound relatives are whosOy whoever, who$oever, 
whichever, whichsoever, whatever^ and whattoever. 

2. These are formed from the simple relatiTOS by adding the adverbs 
elftr and soever. Whmt^ on account of its double oonstruction (75, 5), has 
been erroneously regarded as a compound pronoun. 

3. Whoever and whosoever refer to some indefinite antecedent, as he, 
person, any one, and are equivalent to any one who; as, "Whoever 
hopes a faultless piece to see/' In all other respects they are parsed 
like who, whose, whom. Whichever and whichsoever refer to a definite 
object, to which they belong as adjectives ; as, " Whichever way you 
take will lead to the city." They are equivalent to any — which. What- 
ever and whatsoever belong, as adjectives, either to a definite or an inde- 
finite object, and relate, as pronouns, to the same (76» 5) ; as, " We are 
interested in whatever occupation yoti follow." ^* Whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of eviL" They are equivalent to that — which^ or any' 
thing — which. 

4. Tha relative and interrogative pronouns are thus declined :•— 

Si$tg.<atdl%u £Kmt* o$id Flu. 
Norn. Who, Which, 

Pos. Whose, Whose, 

Oh^\ Whom, Which. 

; That and what have no variation. Whoever and whosoever are de- 
clined like who. 

Tl. Exercise—- Models for Parsing. 

1. '* The num who is faithfully attached to religion will be upright." 
. Who . . is a relative pronoun. (Why ?) 

(1.) As a pronoun it has man for its antecedent; nominative 
who, possessive whose, objective whom ; plural the same ; third 
person, singular number, masculine gender, because its antece- 
dent is (Rule III. : Repeat it), nominative case, and is used as 
the subject of the proposition, " who is attached." (Rule L 
Repeat it.) 

"As" after "such," "many," and "same." Compound relatives. Their 
Ibrmation. " Whoevw^" " WhOBOover," Aok . Dedenaion Of the ntatiws* 
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(2.) As a relatiye or oonneotWe it joins the subordinate pr(H 
position, <<who is faithfully attached to religion^" to the ante** 
cedent man. Bule XY. (Repeat it.) 

2. '^ Cherish true patriotism, whose root is benerolenoe." 
Whose . is a relatiye j»ronoun. (Why ?) 

(1.) As a pronoun it h^a patriotum for its antecedent ; nomi- 
]iatiy« fahiehy kc, ; third person, singular number, neuter gender 
(Rule III. : Repeat it) ; possessiye case, and is used to limit 
root, by denoting possession : Rule VII. (Repeat it). 

(2.) As a relative or connectiye, it connects the subordinate 
proposition **whosQ toot is benevolence," to the antecedent 
patriotitm : Rule XY. (Repeat it.) 

8. " Compassion is an emotion of which we should never be ashamed/' 

Which . is a relative pronoun. (Why ?) 

(1.) As a pronoun it i^presents emotion as its antecedent (de- 
cline and give person, number, gender.* Rule III.) ; objective 
case, and is used as the object of the preposition o/.vRule XIY. 
(Repeat it.) 

(2.) As a relative or connective, it joins the subordinate pro- 
position, << of which we should never be ashamed," to the ante* 
cedent emotion: Rule XY. 

4. ** Here is the sofk thai he sat upon." 

That . . is a relative pronoun. (Why T) 

(1.) As a pronoun it has eofa for Its antecedent (decline, and 
give person, number, gender : Rule III.) ; objective case, and 
U8ed as the object of the preposition upoiu Rule XIY. (See 
75, 8.) 

(2.) As a relative or connective, it connects the subordinate 
proposition, << that he sat ' upon," to the antecedent tofa. 
Rule XY. 

8. <' I have ascertained what lesson we must learn." 

Whai»\ is a relative pronoun, used also as an adjective; (1.) As an 
acyective, it belongs to lesson^ according to Rule Y. 

(2.) As a pronoun, it represents lesson for its antecedent, and 
is of the third person, singular number, neuter gender, accord- 
ing to Rule III., objective case, and is the object of mtut learn, 
according to Rule YIIL 

(3.) As a relative or connective, it joins the subordinate 
proposition, « what we must learn," to the antecedent lesson. 
Rule XY. 

Models for paring. . 
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4. « I know what will be done." 

Wh€t . . is ft rektive ptt>noim, used aIso as an a^i^ctiye. 

(1.) As an a^jecUye, it belongs to some neon, as thmjf (what 
thinff)f understood; and should be parsed as above (76| 5), or 
it may be used as a noun of the third person, singular number, 
neuter gender, objective ease, and the object of ibiow. Rule TIIL ~ 
(2.) As a pronoun, it relates to thing understood, or to what 
(used as the noun thmg) for its antecedent, and is of t&e third 
person, singular number, neuter gender (Rule III.), nomina- 
tive case, and the subject of wUl be done. Rule I. 

(3.) As a relative or connective, it connects the subordinate 
proposition, <*what will be done," to tkkig or to what^ used as 
a noun. Rule XV. 
7. *< He has lost whatever fortune he had." 
Par$e " whatever" according to the first model (I.) for " what." 

5. « Whoever UHb nntst try again." 

Supply the anteeedentf(yQf 3) and parse as m Model 1. 
9. Parse the relatives in the following examples:-^ 
A dauntless soul erect who smiles on death. — Thomson, 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest such. — Pope, 
Whoever seeks the good of others, will himself b« blest. 
Whatsoever he doeth. shall prosper. 
But that which gave the brightest lustre not only to the eloquence of 
Chatham, but to his character, was his loftiness and nobleness of soul. 
He loved fame, but it was the fame that follows, not the fame that is ' 
Hm after ; not the fame that is gained by the little acts that bring for- 
ward little men, but the fame that a minister will and must wring from 
the very people whose prcgudices he despises, and whose passions he 
controls. — Mahon, 

For tbe structure that we raise 

Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 

Are the blocks with which we build. — Longfellow, 

9. Tell what part of speech <*that" is in the following examples (74» 6): 
Thoughts that breathe and words that bum. 
That is the same man that we met before. 
I do not deny that you may be right. 
I will send the articles that you asked for. 
I hope that that boy that stole that purse will be punished. 
It is not from my lips that that strain of eloquence is this day to 
flow. — Webster. 

Models for parsing. 
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78. Interrogative Pronoims. 

1. An interrogative pronoun is used both to represent a noun^ 
and to ask a question ; as, ^^'Who art thou, Lord ?" 

2. The interrogatives are whoy used to inquire for persond; 
whichy for persons and things ] and what (usually) for things ; as, 
'' Who gave thee that authority ?" " Which house does he live 
inr "TTAarhaveltodowiththeer ^ 

8. When a definite object is inquired for, what and wlueh are interroga- 
tive acyectives used to limit the name of the object inquired for ; as, 
** What books do you want ?" " Which road shall we take ?" When an 
indefinite object is inquired for, the interrogative takes its place, or 
belongs to it, understood (69, 8) ; as, " What (thing) do you want ?" 

4. When an interrogative sentence is quoted, and incorporated into 
another sentence, it loses much of its interrogative character ; the inter- 
rogative pronoun becomes a connective, and as the incorporated clause 
is an unanswered question, the pronoun refers to some person or thing 
both unknovm and unmentioned. It may therefore be called an indefinite 
interrogative pronoun; ns, "TTAo is -oju^ealed in the garden?" The 
name has not been mentioned, and although he may be a familiar friend, 
yet as the concealed one, he is unknown. I^he answer, therefore, must 
be, "I do not know who is concealed in the garden." Who is here (1.) 
an indefinite interrogative jpronoun, third person, singular number (shown 
by the verb), masculine gender, nominative case, &c. ; and (2.) a subor- 
dinate connective, joining the subordinate proposition, "who is con- 
cealed in the garden," to know. Rule XV. Compare this with " I do 
not know him who is concealed in the garden." Here who should be 
parsed as a relative pronoun, having Am for its antecedent. 

5. Besides pronouns, various interrogative adverbs are used in asking 
'questions; as, Whyf Where f Whenf HowX 

79. Exercise. 

1. Point out the interrogative pronouns in the following examples :'^ 
Who hag learned his lesson ? Which seat do you prefer ? What have 

you found in the garden ? For what are you punished ? Whose school 
^o you attend! Who went with you? Whom do you follow? Which 
way has she gone ? 

2. Tell which of the above examples are pronouns, and which interroga" 
Uve aeffeetives, [See 78, 8). 

- Interrogative pronouns — "who," "which," and "what" Defini^ and 
indefinite intenogative pronouns. Interrogative adverbs. 
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8. JWf which ofthefolhwmg pnmomuare relative^ ichich nUemfgathe t-^ 
He whose image thou art. From what fountain flowed their light ? 

What tide dost thou bear ? Whose genius had angelic wings. What 

readiest way would bring me to the place? Who found the flower? 

I am he whom ye seek. He found the book for which I sent him. Of 

whom do you speak ? That which was lost is found. 

^. ModeU for parting intenogativet : — 

*< Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ?*^ 
Who . is 9k pronoun (why?) ; interrogative (why?) ; its antecedent (sub- 
sequent) is not expressed; nominative who, possessive whoacy 
objective whom; plural, the same^ third person, tingular number, 
masculine gender, because its antecedent (subsequent, no one im- 
plied) is (Rule III. : Repeat it), nominoHve case, and used as the 
subject of the proposition, ''idio shall separate.'' Role I. (Re- 
peat it.) 

" Whose books have you found ?" 

Wh09€ ib an interrogative pronoun; nominative who, &c. {person, number, 
njkd gender depending upon the object conceived of as the answer), 
pouessive case, and is used to limit books by denoting possession. 
Rule VII. (Repeat it.) 

"TTAirtseekye?" 
What is an interrogative pronoun ; indeclinable; third person (mmber and 
gender depending upon the object conceived of as the answer), 
oljective case, and used as the otject of the verb <* seekJ* Rule 
VIII. (Repeat it.) 

" What lesson shall we learn ?" 

Whctt is h pronominal adjective, used interrogatively, and belongs to lesson^ 
for which it inquires. Rule V. 

<* I know not who is there." 
Who • is an (1.) indefinite interrogative pronoun, having properly no ante- 
cedent, but referring to some unknown person previously in- 
quired for, third person, singular number (shown by the verb), 
masculine gender, (47| 6), &c. ; and (2.) a subordinate con- 
nective, jeining the subordinate proposition, *' who ia there," to 
know. Rule XV. 

5. Parse the houhs, adjbotiyks, and pbovouns, in the following er- 
imples .'^ 
A great mistake, which is too common, especially among those who 

Models for parsing; 
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'iisirB.ie^>«rieiio^ mitiiy trials, and diffionltiwi in life, is, thai lia|ipine8a 
18 to b« found in rest. But, as has been pointedly remarked, that man 
is most restless, who is most at rest — Buekminster. 

Mark but my ftdl, and that that rained me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition 1 
By that sin fell the 9kngeU,-^ShaIupeare, 

Motionless torrents ! silent eataraote I 
Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen lull moon ? Who bade the sum 
Clothe you with rainbows t — Coleridge. 

Ay I Heaven had set one living man 

Beyond the pedant's tether — 
His virtues, frailties, He will scan, 

Who weighs them all together ! 

I fling my pebble on the cairn. 

Of him though dead, undying — 
Sweet Nature's nursling, bonniest bairn. 

Beneath her daisies lymg,^ffolme». 



VERBS. 

80. Definitions and Bistinetions. 

1. A verb is a word which expresses being, cLction, or state; bm, 
he, read, deep, u loved, 

2, The being, action, or state may be qfirmtd, aatumedy or used ad- 
ttraeUy ,\Ba, "George runt," "George runninff," ^* To run." When 
an affirmation is made, the verb is either the predicate or copula of the 
proportion, and is said to be finite; when the action of Uie verb is 
a»iumed, it takes the construction of the adfeetivey is joined to the subject, 
and is called 9k pariicq>le ; when it is used abstraetlif, it is separated 
from^ the subject, and being unlimited by its person or number, it is said 
to be infinitive (unlimited), 

8. Affirm, as here used, includes an absolute declaration ; as, " Mary 
learns ;"-^a conditionai statement ; as, " If Mary learns ;"— an interrogor 
tion; as, "Does Mary learn?" — 9k petition; as, "May Mary learn $"»^ a 
iwmfaanrf; ast" Mary, learn." 

Verbs. Different uses of the being, action, or state. Meaning qf '^affirm.') 
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4. Striotlj speaking, a word expressing beinff^ aethn, kt,, is a^erb 
mily when it has also the power to affirm. This would exclude the par- 
ticiple and the infinitiye, and make them both participles, as they really 
are. They are then forms derived from the verb ; but as these are com- 
monly included with the verb, the foregoing definition is adopted. 

6. The abstract or substantive verb is the pure verb Bb, called the 
copula, having no other power or value than to assert some attribute of 
a noun. When the attribute is a quality, this verb must always be used; 
as, "Lead U heavy ;" but when the attribute is an action, it may blend 
with the verb 6e, and then both become one word; as, '*The sun m 
risinff.** ** The sun rises," The combined form then takes the name of 
verb, and undergoes inflections to represent voice, mode, tense, number, 
mad person; in all other cases, the verb to be undergoes these variations. 
These verbs are called attributive, because to the pure verb they j6in an 
attribute. 

6. The verb to be is attributive, whenever it is used to assert existence ; 
as, "There was a man sent from God." When thus used, the verb is 
commonly followed by its subject, and preceded by the expletive "there," 
which serves no other purpose than to introduce the sentence, and indi- 
cate this peculiarity of the verb. 

7. Every finite verb represents some person or thinff, as acting or 
existing in a certain state^ and that which represents this person or thmj^ 
is called the sutjjeet; as, " Frank plays." "iSA« sleeps." 



81. Ezercige. 

1. Point out the verbs and their subjects in the following examples: — . 
The clouds vanish. The vapor rises. The plant lives. Flowers di^. 

Children sing. They stand. Can you see ? Here they are 1 The ice 
melts. 

2. Write appropriate verbs for the follovfing nouns as subjects: — 

Samuel, the pen, the book, flowers, we, oceans, moon, the earth, forests, 
the king, Victoria. 

8. Write appropriate nouns, as subjects for the following verbs: — 

Bules, is, thinks, hopes, learns, shine, grow, dig, revolve, sits, fean, 
blossom, arise, sink. 

4. Point out the verbs on page — in your Reader, and tell the suijecti, 
NoTB. Let the Teacher assign this lesson. 

Theenb8tan<iveverb«tobe." The verb « to be" attributive. ThesQl;ieet 
eftiieverb. 
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8A. Verbs elassiflad by fheir use. 

1. Verbs axe divided, according to their use, into transUwe and 
intransitive, 

2. A transitive verb requires the addition of an object to com- 
plete its meaning ; aa, " The servant opened the c/oor." 

3. An intransitive verb does not require the addition of an 
object to complete its meaning; as, "The sun rises." "The 
horse runs." 

4. Verbs may be divided, on account of their relation to the subject, 
into, — 

(a.) The ahttract or iuhatantive rerb Be, which represents no attribute of 
the subject whatever, but serves as a copula, or link, to bind the attribute to 
the subject 

((.) Attributive or mixed verbs, in which an attribute denoting an action or 
state of the subject is blended with the copula; as, rune =ai ie running; i« 
being the copula, and running the attribute. 

6. Attributive verbs, including also the copula to he, have been divided, 
with reference to the subject, into those which represent the subject in 
an (zctive state (active verbs) : those which represent it in Sk passive state, 
that is, in such a state as to receive or suffer an action (passive verbs) ; 
and those which represent the subject in neither of these states (neuter 
verbs) ; that is, a state in which it neither acts nor receives the effect 
of an action. But this distinction has little to do with the construction 
of language. It is the relation of the verb to a succeeding term, the 
olject, that renders a classification important. 

Rekark. — The old division is retained in the dictionaries, and the learner 
should understand, in consulting a dictionary, that v. a. after a verb is equiva- 
. lent to transitive, v. n. to intransitive. Thus, run, fly, walk, though they 
represent the subject in a very active state, are marked «. n. «« verb neuter, 

6. The terms transitive and intransitive have been generally adopted 
by recent grammarians, as best suited to the purposes of const^ruotion. 
Although the idea of an act originating in an agent, and ** passing over" 
to an object, seems inapplicable to such verbs as have, possess, receive, 
acquire, and many others, still the terms, as defined above, are liable to 
little or no objection. 

7. The subdivision of verbs into aetive-transitive and aettve^ntransitive, 
is not only needless, but partial in its application. The distinction is 
made to apply exclusively to active verbs ; whereas it may apply as well 
to neuter as to active verbs. In the sentence, "The son resembles his 
father," no one will maintain that resembles is any more an active verb 
than sheps. Yet it is transitive, and, to be consistent, we ought to have 

Transitive and intransitive verbs. Relation of the verb to the subject 
Active-transitive and active-intransitive verbs. 
7 
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neuier-transitive and neuter'intraimtive. By omitting the words active and 
neuter altogether, we hare a practical division, and one of universal 
application. 

8. The obfeci or complement of the transitive verb stands as an answer 
to the question Whatf with the verb ; as, "The ox eats" (^Wkutt) hay, 
ffrasSf oatSf com, &o. To determine whether a verb is transitive or in- 
transitive, we have only to use this test : ask with it the question Whatf 
or Whom f and if the sense requires that a noun or pronoun, meaning 
a different thing from the subject, should be added, it is transitive; 
otherwise it is intransitive. 

9. When the noun or pronoun thus added means the same person or 
thing as the subject, it is not the object, but is a predicat&-nommaHve, 
and the verb is either intransitive, or transitive in the passive voice. 
All such verbs perform the office of the copula, and are, hence, called 
copulative verbs. These are be (the simple copula), become, eeem, appear, 
stand, walk, and other verbs of position, motion, and condition ; the pas- 
sive verbs — is called, is named, is styled, is appointed, is constituted, is elected^ 
is chosen, is made, is esteemed, is reckoned, and others. 

10. A transitive verb in a proposition necessarily implies three terms 
.^— a subject or agent, 9k predicate, and an olject. When the verb assumes 
the passive form, the foregoing order is inverted, and we have an object, 
Vi, predicate, and a subject or agent ; as, " The locusts {agent = suh,) de- 
voured (pred.) the grass" (06;.) = The grass (obj. =sub.) was devoured 
(pred.) by the locusts (agent). An intransitive verb requires but two 
terms, a subject and predicate, and as it cannot assume the passive form 
(^except by the aid of a preposition) (77, 9), the terms can undergo no 
such change as above. 

11. Many verbs are transitive in one signification, and intransitive in 
another. When the object is not necessarily implied, it is better to con- 
sider such verbs intransitive, and not transitive, because an object may 
be supplied; as, "She sings beautifully" (intransitive). "She sings 
•oprano" (transitive). 

12. Some verbs, usually intransitive, become transitive when used 
with a causative signification; as, "The train usually runs at the rate 
of twenty-five miles an hour ; but they ran a train (caused it run) at the 
rate of forty." Some verbs become transitive when they take an object 
after them of a kindred signification ; as, " He ran a race, played a game,** 

83. Exercise. 

1. Tell which of the follomng verbs are transitive, which intransitive:-^ 
Anna-loVes her mother. The golden gates open. The moon silvers 

O^eet, of transitive verbs. The predicate-nominative. Subject> predicate, 
and object. The same verb sometimes transitive, and sometimes intransitire. 
Cans ative verbs. 
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the distant hills. Mary has found her ring. Eleanor writes poetry. 
The snow melts. The icy fetters break. The innocent lamb dies. The 
child plays. The fragrant flowers bloom. She received a letter. Does 
Paul live there ? 

2. Write an appropriate suf^feei and ol^ectfor each of the following verbs: — 
Rings, learn, find, hide, fears, remembers, inflicts, receives, lift, hears, 
renews, reviews, write. 

Model. The texton rings the heXL 

8. Point out the trantitive and intransitive verbs in the following examples f 
also the subject of each verb, and the object, if it has one : — 

spare me, that I may recover strength before I go hence, and !>• 
no more. 

Awake ! arise ! or be for ever fallen ! 

Hannibal passed through Gaul, crossed the Alps, came down into 
Italy, and defeated several Roman generals ; but he could not conquer 
the country, nor take the city of Rome. 

Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his. 

Hands of angels hidden from mortal eyes, shifted the scenery of the 
heavens ; the* glories of night dissolved into the glories of the dawn. 
The blue sky now turned more softly gray ; the great watch-stars shut 
up their holy eyes, the east began to kindle, and soon the whole celestial 
concave was filled with the inflowing tides of the morning light. — Everett. 

The shadow of departed hours 
Hangs dim upon thine early flowers, 
Even in thy sunshine, seems to brood 
Something too deep for solitude. — Hemans. 

84. Verbs classified by their form. 

1. Verbs are divided, according to their form, into regular 
and irregular, 

2. A regular verb is one which forms its past tense, and past 
participle, by adding ed (25, 3) to the present tense; as, love, 
lovecf, lovec?; gain, gaine(f, gaine<f. 

3. An irregular verb is one which does not form its past tens« 
and past participle by the addition of ec? to the present tense; 
as, see, saw, seen ; wrUe, wrote, written. 

4. A defective verb is one in which some of the parts are want- 
ing ; as, may, might (participle wanting). 

Regular and irregular verbs. Defe<$Uve verbs. 
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5. An auxCUary verb is one which is employed in the conju- 
gation of other verbs ; as, have^ in have loved. 

6. An impersonal verb is one by which an action or state is 
asserted independently of any particular subject; aS; '^ It rains J* 
" It snowsJ* 

86. Exercise. 

1. Point out the verbs in the follomng examples ; tell whether they are 
regular or irregular ; transitive or intransitive, (See list of irregular yerbs). 

Where shall a man go to ayoid pain and sickness ? 

If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink. 

All that the Father giveth me, shall come to ^e. 

Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades ? or loose the 
bands of Orion ? 

I impeach him (Warren Hastings) in the name of the English nation, 
whose ancient honor he has sullied.^-J^tirJ^ 

Wkt 9s the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home. — Byron, 

2. Write five sentences containing regular transitive^ and five eontaimng 
irregular transitive verbs. Draw a line under the verb and its object, 

MODEL. 

REQ. TBANSITIVB. IBBBG. TBAN8ITITC 

lir. Brown has incurred a great debt. The child led the blind man, 

~ ■ 8. In the same way write five sentences containing regular intransitive — 
mid five containing irregular intransitive verbs, 

86. Properties of Verbs. 
To verbs belong votccj mode, tense, numher, and person, 

87. Voice. 

1. Voice is that form of the transitive verb which shows whe- 
ther the subject acts or is acted upon, 

2. There are two voices — the active and the passive. 

Auxiliary verbs. Impersonal verbs. Voioey mod% teme^ number, and 
penon pt verbs. Active and passive voice. 
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8. The active voice represents the subject as acting; aS; "John 
struck William/' 

Here John is the subject, and John performs the Mt. 

4. Th.Q passive voice represents the subject as acted upon; as^ 
*^ William was struck by John." 

Here William is the subject, but he does not act : he only receives the 
act, or is acted upon ; that is, is paeeive, which means suffering or receiving 
an act, the subject or receiver, meanwhile, being in an inactiye state. 

5. Any sentence, having for its predicate a transitive verb, may bo 
changed or transformed by changing the active to the passive voice, or 
the passive to the active. The same meaning, or nearly the same, will 
be expressed in either case. 

6. A transitive verb necessarily implies the presence of an active and 
a passive person or thing. The one performs the act, the other receives 
or suffers it. If the active one is made the subject of the sentence, the 
verb is said to be in the active voice; if the passive one is made the 
subject, the verb is said to be in the passive voice; as, <<The locusts de- 
voured (tkCiiYe) the grass. *' '*The grass was devoured (p&BsiYe) hy the 
locusts." Strictly speaking, the ideas of active and passive^ though 
manifesting themselves in the form of the verb, are not attributes of the 
verb, but of the persons or things connected with it, just as comparison, 
though exhibiting itself in the form of the adjective, is really the bring- 
ing together of two or more obfects, and not qualities. 

7. The following are all the possible oases which can occur :-^ 

(a.) Om and the same person or thing may represent both relationSy the 
active and the passive ; as, " He struck himaelf." " She struck herself." " It 
destroyed t toe//." *' You atmok yourself," "/struck «iy»c(/*.** See Per- 
sonal Pronoun, (70, 7). 

(ft.) Two different persons or things may be employed to represent these 
relations. 

(1.) One may be simply active, and the other simply passive; as, 
" George struck William^* = William was struck by George, 

(2. ) Each may be, at the same time, both active and passive ; as, 
" They struck each other*^= They struck, each [struck] the other. (See 
208, 9). 

(e.) Three different persons or things maybe employed; one active, and 
two passive. 

(1.) One may act, another suffers the act, while the third stands as 
that to which the act is tending ; as, " He (act) gave me (tending to) a 

Change of active to passive voice. Active and passive object or party. 
Different relations of these parties. 
7* 
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hool^^ (pass.). ^^He told me his Aw^ory"=Hi8 history yi9M told me by 
him = / was told his history by him, 

(2.) One aots, another is acted upon, and thereby transformed' or 
made into the third (218| 9) ; as, ** They made him an officer" =:z^q was 
made an officer by them=zAji. officer was made of him by them. In this 
•ase there are but two different persons or things. The second and third 
denote the same indiyidual. 

8. When the agent is unknown, or when we wish to conceal it, by 
drawing attention only to the act and the object affected by it, we use 
the passive Toice ; as, " Gold is found (by some one unknown, or known, 
but not mentioned) in California." But if we wish to make the agent 
prominent, we use the active voice ; as, " Moses conducted the Israelites 
out of Egypt." 

9. Some intransitive verbs, when accompanied by the preposition fol- 
lowing, admit of a passive form; as, "They lauyhed at him"=He was 
laughed at. So, when a verb takes two objects, one direct and the other 
indirect, the latter is sometimes made the subject of the verb in the pas- 
sive voice (212, 13) ; as, " I told him a story" = He was told a story. 

10. Certain intransitive verbs, as come, arrive, fall, rise, Ac, admit of 
a passive form, yet with an intransitive signification, as will be seen by 
observing that the agent or actor, not the object, is the subject of the 
sentence in either form ; as, *< Babylon is fallen" (has fallen). This 
idiom is less common now than formerly, and may be regarded as an 
imitation of the French or German forms of similar verbs. 

88. Exercise. 

1. Tell which of the following verbs are in the active voice, whis\ in the 
passive : — 

The moon gives a pleasant light. The book was written by my father. 
The song of the bird is heard in the grove. Leverrier discovered a new 
planet. How doth the little busy bee improve each shining hour. 
Knowledge gives power. The heavens declare the glory of God. 

2. In the above sentences, change the verbs in the active voice into the pas- 
sive, and the verbs in the passive voice into the active. 

8. Write five sentences containing regular^ and five containing irregular 
verbs, in the passive voice, 

MODEL. 

REG. PASSIVB. IRBEO. PAS8IVI. 

Charles I. was beheaded. The grass was mown. 

The agent unknown or concealed. Intransitive verbs with a preposition. 
PasslvB fbrms of « come/* " arrive," " fall," <fco. 
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4 Seieet the verbs m the following exampUa, tell whether they are regular 
or irregularf transitive or intransitive, of the active or passive voice : — 

The thunders of heaven are sometimes heard to roll in the voice of a 
united people. 

In the battle of Solferino, four hundred thousand men are said to have 
been engaged. 

I care not what mines are opened in the mountains of Siberia, or in 
the sierras of GaliforuTa; wheresoever the fountains of the golden tide 
maj gush forth, the streams will flow t-o the regions where educated 
intellect has woven the boundless net-work of the useful and ornamental 
arts. — Everett, 

'Tis finished. — Their thunders are hushed on the moors; 
Culloden is lost, and my country deplores : 
But where is the iron-bound prisoner ? "Where T 
For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. — Campbell, 

89. Kode. 

1. Mode is the manner in wHich the action^ being, or state is 
asserted. 

2. Mode does not show the manner of the action or state, but the 
manner of its assertion. It may be asserted as a reality^ or as some- 
thing imagined, that may, can, or must take place, or as something ima- 
gined or supposed, which is placed under a condition, or as something 
desired. The manner of the action or state is expressed by means of 
limiting words; as, **The soldier /oti^A^ (a reality) bravely" (manner of 
the act); <*The soldier may y^A^ (something imagined) bravely" (man* 
ner of the supposed act). 

3. The infinitive is not properly a mode of the verb (80, 2) ; for, 
since it does not assert action at all, it cannot be said to have any man-- 
ner or mode of assertion. The same may be said of the participles. In 
fact, the infinitive is a participle, partaking of the properties of the 
noun and the verb, as the (so called) participles partake of the proper- 
ties of the ac^ective and the verb. 

4. There are commonly reckoned five modes — ^the indicative, 
the potential, the subjunctive, the imperative, and the infinitive, 

5. The indicative mode asserts a thing as actaaUi/ existing ; as, 
" James loves** " William was struck.*' 

6. The potential mode asserts the power, liberty, permission, 
necessiti/, or duty of acting; or being in a cei*tain state ; as, '^ We 

Mode, the manner of assertion. Infinitive not properly a mode. The 
Indicativd mode. The potential. 
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can itnff.'' "Tou may lorUeJ' "He must read/' "They 
should obey the law." 

7. The subjunctive mode asserts a thing as conditional^ or 
dmihtful; as, " If he leave me." " Though he day me." 

8. The imperative mode asserts a command j an e/nlreatyy or a 
permission; as, ^^WriteJ* " 6ro thou." "^« admonished^ 

9. The infinitive mode represents the action or state as an 
abstract noun ; as, '^ To write" " To 6e «ec»i." 

(10.) The indlcatiye mode is used in principal propositions, and is 
employed to represent what is aetutUf realf or (^solute. It may be used 
in interrogative or exclamatory sentences; as, <<Has he arriyed?" 
** The yillain has fired the dwelling !" It is often used in subordinate 
propositions, but always to represent what is actual ; as, "I know that 
he discovered (actually) the plot." 

11. The potential mode is also used in principal propositions, not, 
however, to represent the actual, but that which, at the time of speak- 
ing, exists, or is supposed to exist, only in idea — that which is merely 
imagined or thought of. The ideal act or state, however, is supposed to 
have some relation to reality. It can become a reality ; tJiat is, there is 
no impossibility in the way of its realization ; no ability is wanting : it 
may become a reality, that is, permiseion is granted, or in the final result 
perhaps it will be a reality ; it mtist become actual, that is, a necessity ^ or 
an obligation exists. This mode may be used in interrogative, exclama- 
tory, or supplicatory sentences ; as, " Can ho leave the city in safety ?" 
**He may be assassinated I'' "May the truth be victorious." It may 
be used in subordinate propositions, but always to represent what is 
idetd or what has not been realized; as, "He says that I may (1 do not 
now) attend school." The potential may be known by the auxiliaries, 
may, can, musty might, could, would, should. See (118). 

12. The subjunctive mode is used exclusively in subordinate proposi- 
tions, and hence its name ("sub," under, and "jungo," I join). It is 
joined to the verb of the principal proposition by the subordinate con- 
junctions, if, though, although, lest, except, that, save thai, unless, provided 
that, and some others ; they impart the idea of doubt, contingency, or 
conditionality. Whatever of futurity may be implied in the subjunctive, 
is to be accounted for either from the fact that anything that is condi- 
tional or contingent is yet to be realized (if ever), or from the influence 
of a suppressed auxiliary, such as shall or should, which imparts (though 
understood) the idea of fUturity; as, "Though he (should) slay me, 
yet will I trust in him." 

The subjunctive mode. The imperative. The infinitive. The indicative 
and potential used in principal propositions. The subjunctive used in subor- 
dinate propositions. 
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13. The subjunctive represents an ideal act, or a real act, oonoeiTed 
only as an idea, and places it under a condition accompanied with mora 
or less doubt. As to a distinctive form of the subjunctive, it can scarcely 
be said to have any, unless it be found in the present tense, or present 
and past of to be ; and in all such cases (with the single exception of 
were, in examples like ** If it toere" " If I wer^^), by supplying an 
ellipsis, they may be referred to the forms of the indicative future or 
the past potential; as, *'If it rain, we shall not leave"=If it should 
rain, &c. " Till one greater man restore {shall restore) us, and regain 
(shall regain) the blissful seat, sing, heavenly muse." The majority 
of writers, at the present time, employ the forms of the indicative pre- 
sent; as, "If it rains;" "If he leaves." Hence the subjunctive may be 
regarded as borrowing its forms from the indicative and potential modes. 

14. The imperative mode is used in principal propositions. It is th« 
mode which expresses vfiil or desire. It may usually be known by the 
omission of the subject; as, ** Read'^ (thou) ; ^^torite." The force of this 
mode, under the same form, depends upon the relation of the parties. 
If a superior speaks imperatively to an inferior, it is a command ; if an 
equal to an equal, it is an exhortation or an entreaty ; if an inferior to 
a superior, it is a prayer or supplication. The imperative is made sub- 
ordinate only in a direct quotation ; as, " God said. Let there be light." 
It is often elegantly put for a conditional clause ; as, " Let but the com- 
mons hear this testament, and they would go and kiss dead Csesar^s 
wounds" =t Could the commons, &c., or. If the commons could but 
hear, &c. 

15. The infinitive is used in abridged propositions, and hence is wholly 
dependent, being incorporated as an element of another proposition. 
It does not assert anything ; it is not limited by the number and person 
of a subject, and hence its name (80, 2), infinitioe= unlimited, in distinc* 
tion from finite, which is applied to all verbs used in construction with 
their subjects, and thereby limited by the number and person of the latter. 

16. The infinitive is used as an abstract noun, yet it may be associated 
with the subject from which it has been abstracted ; as, " The soldier 
faints'' (finite), "for the soldier to fainf* (infin.); "He goes'* (finite), 
"/or him to go" (infin.) ; " we told him to go" (infin.). 



. 90. Exercise. 

1. Tell the mode of each of the verbs in the folloioing examples; also th$ 
kind of verb: — 

Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ? declare, 
if thou hast understanding. 

Forms of the subjunctive. The imperative used in principal propositions. 
The subjunctive used in abridged propositions. 

F 
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Then said Jesus to his disciples, If any man will oome after me, lei 
him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. 

Daughter of Faith ! awake, arise, illume 

The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb. — CampbeU, 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers ; 
I move the sweet forget-me-note 

That grow for happy lovers. 

And out again I curve and flow. 

To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. — Tennyson. 



PARTICIPLES. 

91. Definition and Diitinotions. 

A participle is a word having the signification of a verb, but 
the construction of an adjective ; as, " We found him lyitig on 
the ground." " Having written his letter, he sent it to his friend." 

1. The participle is so called because it participates or partakes of the 
properties of the verb and acyective. It is the attributive (80, 4, 5) part 
of the verb alone; it is the being, action, or state deprived of the 
power of assertion ; and therefore, when joined without the copula to the 
noun whose attribute it expresses, it must be assumed (not predicated), 
(168, 7) just as an adjective is assumed under similar circumstances. It 
has the meaning of the verb, is modified like the verb, but is used like 
the adjective. 

2. The participle is not a distinct part of speech, bat is derived 
directly from the verb, — the present by adding tn^, the past by adding 
edf to all regular verbs, and the perfect by preixing to the past the 
auxiliary having, 

92. Classes of Participles. 

1. There are, properly, two participles — ^the present and the 
perfect; as, reading, having read; (being) loved j having been 
loved, 

2. These two participles correspond to the present and perfect tenses 

The participle. The attributive part of the verb. Two partidplee. 
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of the Terb. They are used in abridged propositions ; the former when 
tiie proposition before its abridgment was in the present, past, or fiiture 
tense ; the latter when it was in either of the perfect tenses. See 
abridged propositions (188) 6). 

3. There are, however, three forms, commonly called participles 
— the present, the past, and the j>er/ecL Thus, — 





lYet. 


FtuL 


Ptrf. 


Active Voicb 


, lovitiff. 


loved. 


having loved. 


Passive Voice 


(beinff) loved. 


loved. 


having been loved. 



4. The passive participle loved does not necessarily denote past time. 
Of itself, it simply denotes the reception of an act, complete or incom^ 
plete. The time depends upon that of the verb with which it is asso- 
ciated. 

5. The form called the past participle may have been once the pas- 
sive participle, having the same form. If so, it has now wholly lost* 
its original signification, and, strictly speaking, has lost its character 
as a participle. It never partakes of the properties of the acyective ; 
it never is used to limit a noun like that part of speech ; it is never 
used alone in participial constructions, that is, where the participle, 
with the words depending upon it, takes the place of a subordinate 
proposition ; it is always found in the predicate, either of complete or 
abridged propositions, and is connected with some form of have; as, 
have loved, had loved, having loved; it has an active signification, and 
always denotes a past, completed act, and belongs as well to intransitive 
as to transitive verbs. 

G. The passive participle of the same form, on the contrary, is limited 
to transitive verbs, has always a passive signification, may denote as 
well present as past time ; it may have the participial construction, or 
with the copula, may form the passive verb in all the modes and tenses. 

7. Participles, in their appropriate use, take the place of dependent 
propositions, and consequently represent time in the same manner as 
the propositions from which they are derived. As the verb of the 
dependent clause dates from the time expressed by the principal verb, 
and not from that of the speaker, the participle may be present, with a 
past, present, or future act ; as, ** I saw a man walking;** <<I see a man 
walking;** ** I shall see a man walking,** So, again, the participle may 
denote a past act, completed at the time of a past, present, or future 
act ; as, '* Having ploughed his field, the farmer sowed, sows, will sow the 
seed." 

Three participial forms. The past participle. The passive participle. 
Partic^les same as dependent propositions. 
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93. Present Active Participle. 

1. The present active participle denotes an action or state pre- 
sent, and in progress at the time represented by the principal 
verb; as, " We Jindf found j or shall find him sifting in a chair." 

2. This participle always ends in in^ y it has an active significaiion, 
and may be used in abridging propositions , as, <* I saw a man walking 
in the meadow," i. e. who was walking. It may be used wholly as an adjec- 
tive, it is then placed before the noun; as, "The roaring billows." 
When thus used, it is called a participial a^ective. It may be used with 
the copula in ih^ progressive form of the verb; as, "I am reading." It 
may be used like the Latin gerund to denote a concomitant act ; as, 
** The Son of Man came eating and drinking." It may be used (1.) wholly 
as a noun, with the preceding, and o/ following ; as, "The reading of the 
law ;" or (2.) in the construction of the noun with the modifications of 
the verb ; as, " The eye is never satisfied with beholding the stupendous 
works of the Creator." 

3. Though this participle is usually active, it sometimes has a passive 
signification. When an object is undergoing a progressive change, and 
-we wish to express this as a continuous reception of the act, our lan- 
guage is deficient in appropriate forms. Good writers have resorted to 
the use of the active participle, giving it a passive signification; as, 
** The house is building" " New eflforts are making for the eztem^on 
of this trade." — Webster. " This new tragedy was acting." — Everett, 

Recent writers of some distinction have adopted the forms, "The 
house is being built." "Preparations are being made." It is not the 
province of the grammarian to dictate as to questions of usage, but to 
admit and explain whatever good, national, and reputable usage sanc- 
tions. When subjected to these tests, it must be said of such forms, 
that they are by no means adopted by the best writers as good English, 
they are not sanctioned by the best grammarians, and they are ef too 
recent origin to be regarded as idioms of the language. 

94. Present Passive Participle. 

1. The present passive participle denotes the reception of an 
act, at the time represented by the principal verb ; as, " He livesj 
loedy wUl live, loved by all." 

2. This participle may be used as an adjective, or with the copula, to 
form the passive verb ; as, "A refined taste is possessed only by the eulti- 
voted." When preceded by being, it may be used as a noun ; as, " By 

The present active participle. Its form and uses. Sometimes hat a pas- 
sive signification. The present passive participle. Its uses. 
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bein^ involved in one wrong act, he was soon lost to all the appeals of 
his friends." 

95. Perfect Participles, Active and Passive. 

1. The perfect active participle denotes an action or state com« 
plcted at the time represented by the principal verb ; as, " Having 
Jinished his speech, he sat down/' 

2. The perfect passive participle denotes the reception of an 
act, past and completed, at the time represented by the principal 
verb ; as, " Saving been driven from home, he enlisted in the 
army." 

8. The perfect participles are never used like the present, with the 
eopula, to form the predicate. They may be used as verbal nouns ; as, 
** He was accused of having obtained goods on false pretences." 

96. The Participle predicated or assumed. 

1. The action or state expressed by the participle may be either 
predicated or assumed (163, 7); as, "The horse is 'running 
through the street ;" " The horse running through the street." 

2. The participle, when the act is predicated, constitutes, with the 
eopula, or auxiliary have, a form of the verb. The present participle is 
used in the progressive form (109) 1) or imperfect tenses ; the past in the 
complete form, or perfect; the passive, in the passive form; as, "The 
farmer was ploughing his field." "The farmer had ploughed his field." 
** The field was ploughed by the farmer." 

8. The participle, when the act is assumed, is equivalent to a subor- 
dinate clause ; as, " The boat which sails on yonder lake is propelled by 
steam" = The boat sailing on yonder lake is propelled by steam. 

97. Exercise. 

1. Write the participles of the follovnng verbs: — 

Find, obey, ride, grow, lie, lay, sit, set, lose, loose, load, steal, arriye, 
suppose, happen, come, do, take, run. 

2. Use each of the above participles in a short sentence. 

Models. Finding his mistake, he lefL The source of the riyer being 
found, the travellers returned home. Having found the owner, he re- 
stored the ring. 

The perfect active participle. The perfect passive participle. The action 
predicatod or asiumed. 
8 
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8. Pbint out the pabtioiflbs in the following examplet ; teU what kind 
of participle each one is, and name the verb from which it is derived: — 

Let the last feeble and lingering glance ct mj dying eyes, rather 
behold the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, now known and honored* 
throughout the earth, still full high advanced, — its arms and trophies 
streaming in their original lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor 
a single star obscured. — Webster, 

One ware rises, and haying reached its destined limit, fidls gently 
away, and is succeeded by yet another. — Story, 

Then shook the hills with thunder riyen, 
Then rushed the steeds to bat;tle driyen, 
And louder than the bolts of heayen. 

Far flashed the red artillery. — Campbell. 

The warriors on the turrets high, 
Moying athwart the eyening sky, 

Seemed forms of giant height. 
Aboye the gloomy portal arch. 
Timing his footsteps to a march, 

The warder kept his guard. 
Low humming as he paced along, 
Some ancient border-gathering song.— >^^ > 

98. Tense. 

1. Tense primarily denotes the time of an action or event. 

2. Although tense properly denotes the time of an action or eyent, 
the tense form of the yerb is made also to denote the state of an act. 
If an act is spoken of without reference to its progress or completion, we 
haye the simple or indefinite present, past, or future ; as, I love, I loved, 
I shall love. But if a progressive and unfinished state of the act is to be 
represented, we haye another form for the present, past, and, future; 
as, I am writing, I was writing, I shall be writing. If, again, we wish to 
represent the finished or completed state of an indefinite act, we haye still 
another form for the present, past, and future ; as, I have loved, I had 
loved, I shall have loved. If we wish to represent the finished or completed 
state of a progressive act, we haye yet another form ; as, I have been 
writing, I had been writing, I shall have been writing. If we wish to make 
the simple form emphatic, we haye again, another ; as, I (fo love, I did 
love, for the present and past. If we wish to show that the subject is 
receiving or suffering an act in present, past, or future time, we hay© the 
forms, I am Idved, I was loved, I shall be loved. 

Tense. Time and state of an act Progressive, complete, and passiye state. 
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8. Tense does not mean the time whicli elapses from the beginning to 
the end of an act, that is, the duration of an act But it refers either 
to the present, to an indefinite period antecedent to the present, or to 
an indefinite period subsequent to the present. The present, strictly 
speaking, has no length ; it is the point where the past and future meet. 
But for the purposes of language, any portion, as a day, a month, a 
year, a century, may be taken as the present, and all other time as 
past or fiiture. The present progressive form, however, always assumes 
the moment of speaking as present. 

4. The present is the point or period of time assumed by the speake? 
or writer, and is the epoch to which all events are referred. Whatever 
occurs in it, whether before or after the precise moment of speaking, is 
present ; whatever occurs out of it, is either past or future. 



99. DivisioiiB of Time. 

1, There are three divisions of time — ^the past, the present^ 
and the future, 

2. Were it not necessary to make other distinctions in time based on a 
subdivision of these three, there would be but three tense forms, — the 
present, the past, and the future. But it is often required to give to an 
event a double reference: (1.) to the time of speaking, and (2.) to a 
given point or portion of the present, past, or future. Tenses which 
require this second point of reference are called relative tenses ; while 
those which have only a single reference to the speaker are called abso- 
lute tenses 

8. Each division has two tenses — an absolute and a relative. There 
are, therefore, six tenses — three absolute and three relative ; as (abso- 
lute), **I im/«," "I ttvo/c," ''I shall write," (relative), **l have written'* 
(some time to-day or this year), ** I had written" (before the boat sailed), 
** I shall have written" (at noon). 

4. The absolute tenses take their name from the division of time to 
which they belong. Thus we have the present tense, the p€ut tense, the 
future tense. The relative tenses affix to the name of the tense, the 
word perfect^ which refers, not so much to the time as to the completion 
of the act. Thus we have the present perfect^ the past perfect^ and the 
future perfect, 

6. To these six tenses may be added, with propriety, three others, 
called iht present imperfectf past imperfect, tjid future imperfect; as, "I 
am writing;" "I was writing;" "I shall be writing." These forms are 
usually relative tenses; as, " I awi im^tn^ while you are reading;" "I 

Tense not the duration of an act Signification of '< present" Divisions 
of time. Absolute and relative tenses. Perfect and imperfect 
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wot wruing when the ooach arriyed ;" **I thaU he wriHng when y<ra re- 
turn.*' These are, however, called the progrestive form of the verb, and 
may be used even in the perfect tenses, to show that a progressive act 
is completed ; as, " I have been writing" (but I am not now) ; ** I fuui been 
writing'' (but I was not at the past time referred to) ; " I shall have been 
writing'* (but not at the future time referred to). 

100. Classes of Tenses. 
The tenses axe — the presenty the present perfect ; the pastj the 
past perfect ; the future, the future perfect. 

101. Present Tense. 

1. The present tense represents what takes place in present 
time; as, "I see;" "I am seeing;" "I do see;" "I am seen." 

2. By present time is meant the present of the speaker or writer. 
The present of the hearer is the same as that of the speaker ; but that 
of the reader is not the same as that of the writer. 

8. This tense, in the common form, is used to denote a general truth 
or what is customary; as, "The boy attends school;" "Vice produces 
misery;" "Truth w powerful." In the progressive form indicative, it 
expresses what is now actually taking place; as, "He is writing.*' 
Mark the di£ference between " He sings,*' that is, " He is a singer" (but 
is not singing now), and " He w singing,'* 

4^ The present is often used for other tenses. (1.) It is used for the 
past in animated narratives, where the writer or speaker seems trans- 
ported to the scene which he describes; as, "He seizes his musket, 
approaches the monster, and lays him upon the ground." (1.) It is used 
for the present perfect in speaking of authors long since dead, when their 
writings are referred to; as, "Matthew traces the descent of Joseph; 
Luke traces that of Mary." (8.) It is used for the future after relative 
pronouns, and the subordinate connectives, till, until, as soon as, when, 
before, if,- as, " We will pay him when he comes.** " He will devour 
every insect which comes in his way." 



102. Present Perfect Tense. 
1. The present perfect tense represents a past event completed 
in present time; as, "I have seen;" "I Tiave been seeing ;" "I 
have been semi." 

Present tense. Common, nnd progressive forms. The present used for 
other tousos. The present porfeot. 
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2. TTheneTer the attentioa is drawn to the completion of an act, the 
question of time refers not to the entire act, but to the end of it. If the 
completion takes place in a portion of time which the speaker assumes 
as present, howeyer long that portion may be, or however remote the 
time of the completion may be from the moment of speaking, the tense 
is the present perfect ; as, ** I have written a letter this year.*' The letter 
might have been finished on the first of January, but the mention of it 
might have been made on the last of the following December. But 
should one moment intervene between the portion assumed as present 
(one T/ear in the above example) and that in which the act took place, 
the past must be used if we simply refer to the act, or ihe past perfect 
if we refer to the completion of th6 act. 

3. This tense, like the present, is used for other tenses; as, **Shak- 
speare has excelled diXL other dramatists." **■ When I have finished my task, 
I shall return." 

103. Past Tense. 

1. Ti^Qpast tense represents what took pkce in time wholly 
past ; aa, " I saw ;" " I was seeing ;'' " I was seen** 

2. The past and the present perfect may both refer to one and the same 
act. If the speaker refers to an act indefinitely, that is, without regard 
to its progress or completion,- and places it in the past, beyond any por- 
tion of what he assumes as present, he must use the past tense ; as, **I 
wrote this forenoon ;" the afternoon being assumed as present. << I have 
written (the same act) to-day ;" the whole day being assumed as present, 
and the completion (however it may have been with the beginning), has 
taken place in that present. 

3. The past tense, common form (109» 1), often refers to an act indefi- 
nitely. It denotes, like the present, what was customary; as, "He 
attended school constantly." But in the progressive form it denotes 
a definite act in past time, but not completed ; as, " He was writing when 
I came." 

104. Past Perfect Tense. 

1. Th^ past perfect represents a past event completed in time 
wholly past ; as, " I had seen ;" " I had been seeing ;" " I had 
been seen" 

2. The present perfect, the past, and the past perfect may each refer 
to the same act. Suppose a person to write a letter on Monday ; he 

The present perfect distinguished from tbo past and past perfect. Present 
perfect for other tenses. Paat tonse. Past compared with present perfect. 
Common and progressive forms of the past tense. Past perfect tense. 
I* 
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■pMki of it on Wednesday, assuming Wednesday alone as the preettit. 
lie says (referring to the act absolutely and indefinitely), " I tprote a 
letter." But while he was writing the mail arrived; he now says (re- 
ferring definitely and relatively to the act unfinished^ but in progress), 
** I was writing tk letter when the mail arrived." Again: in speaking 
of the same act, he says (referring definitely and relatively to the comple- 
tion of the act), " I had written a letter before the mail left ;" or he may 
say (referring definitely and relatively both to the progress and completion 
of the act), **I had been writing a letter." These forms are used, first, 
because the time was wholly past, including no part of Wednesday ; 
secondly, because an indefinite absolute act in past time requires the 
simple past, wrote ; a definite relative and progressive act in past time 
requires the past progressive form, was writing ; while a completed rela- 
tive act in past time requires the past perfect, had written^ and a com- 
pleted progressive past act requires the past perfect progressive, had been 
writing. Now, let the speaker assume, not Wednesday (though that be 
the day of speaking, as before), but the whole week, as the present ; he 
cannot say, <* I am writing" for the act is not going on ; he cannot say, 
« I wrote" for the act is included in the time assigned as present; i. e., 
the time is not wholly past. But he can say (referring to the completion 
of the act in the assumed present), ** I have written a letter" (this week) ; 
or (referring both to the progress and completion of the act. " I have 
been writing a letter" (this week). These forms are used, first, because 
the time (one week) is not wholly past, and secondly, because the nature 
of the act, as before, requires them. 

Remark. — In drilling pupils on tense, it ii important, first, to give a olear 
idea of what is assumed m present. It is not always expressed as above 
( Wednesday, a toe«/r), but is more frequently assumed without notice, merely 
implied; as, <'He has written." In the second place, the nature or state of 
the act as indefinite, progressive, completed, or progressive completed, should be 
fully exhibited. 

105. Futnre Tense. 

1. The future tense represents what will take plaee in fntore 
time ; as, " I shall see.'* " I shall be seeing.*' " I shall be seen." 

2. The fiiture, like the simple present or past, is used to denote a 
ftiture custom ; as, ** Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall not 
vex Ephraim." « The lion shaU eat straw like the ox." 

106. Fnture Perfect Tense. 
The future perfect tense represents an event as completed in 

The proper use of the present perfect^ past^ and past perfect. Future lensib 
Future perfect tense. 
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future time ; as, " I shatt have seen" " I shall have been seeing.'^ 
** I shaU have been seen," 

107. Tenses in all the Kodes. 

1. The subjunctive mode has six tenses — the same as the 
indicative. 

2. The potential mode hasyemr teiises — the present, the pre- 
sent perfect, past, and past perfect. 

3. The infinitive has two tenses — the present and perfect. 

4. The imperative has only one tense — the present. 

5. Tense, in the subjunctive mode, does not usually mark time with 
the same exactness as in the indicative. Thus, — 

(a.) In conditional clauses, if the thing spoken of denote something actual 
or taken as actual, the tense form usually denotes the true time ; as, '' If it 
rained, I did not know it." But if it refers to something merely hypotheti- 
cal or supposed, the past tense represents present time, and the past perfect, 
past time; as, ''If I voere going now (but I cannot), I should ride." ''If I 
had had an opportunity yesterday (but I had none), I should have spoken 
to him." 

(6.) The verb to he has a distinct form for the past tense used hypothetioaHy, 
and denoting present time ; as, " If I were not Alexander, I would be Dio- 
genes." 

(c.) Were'vQ. this use gannot stand for would he, or would have heen, although 
in other uses it may ,* as, " It were an impossibility to raise the requisite sum." 
Had, in like manner, is used for would, or would have / as, " I had rather be 
a dog, and bay the moon, than such a Roman." " It had been better for him 
if he had pursued the opposite course." 

6. The tenses in the potential mode have by no means the signification 
which their names denote. 

(a.) The present denotes present po««t6f7t7y, permueion, ahility, or neeeeaity 
to perform an act sometimes preeent, and sometimes future ; as, " We may 
(now) go {to-morrow)" " You can {now) write {now)" " He must> {now) 
leave" {tuno, to-morrow, next week), 

(6.) The present perfect generally denotes a present poaaihiliiy, neeeeaity, 
Ac, that a past act was performed j as, " I muat have written" =— : It ia now 
undeniable that I wrote (yesterday). 

(e.) The past denotes (1.) a past poaaihility, Ac, to perform an act; as, 
"Can you write?" "I could write yesterday." "He would often sit the 
entire evening without uttering a word." Would and might are now seldom, 
if ever, used to denote past time. (2.) It denotes the present po««6t7»/y, Ac, 
when followed by a conditional clause; as, "I might or could go (now) if I 

Tenses of the subjunctive— potential — infinitive and imperative modes. 
TlsM denoted by the tense-fOTms in the sul^unctive — in the potentiaiL 
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would." '<I •homld or wwld fo (now) if I could." (3.) It denotes tkfitimrB 
fio—ibilityyf kc, ; m, '' I shell not go ; but if I should go (hereafter), I could 
(hereafter) walk." (4.) It denotes a oniyersal dutj without reference to time ; 
as, '* Children should obe^ their parents." 

. (d.) jlhe past perfect denotes usoallj a past possibility f ke,, but by no 
means a past completed act» as in the indicative, thus ; ** I eoiUd have assisted 
you (yesterday) if you had desired it" <« I was able to assist you. 

7. The infinitiye mode has but two tenses, the present and perfect. 
They denote, the former an indefinite or progressiTe, and the latter a 
completed state of the act ; as, ** To write.** « To be toriiing," ** To hav4 
written,** " To have been writing" 

(a.) The inftnitire, like the participle, may be eonnected with any mode or 
tense of the principal verb. 

(6.) The present infinitive denotes a time present with that of the principal 
verb, and not necessarily present with the speaker ; as, '' I intend to write," 
** I intended to write," " / had intended to write." *' I shall begin to write." 

(e.) The perfect denotes a past act completed at the time denoted by the 
principal verb ; as, '' She is said to hare sung." ** She was thought to have 
written," ** She wiU be known to have done it." ' 

8. The imperative has only the present tense', which denotes the* time 
of giving a command ; the time of its performance is future. 



108. Exercise. 

1. TeU the tbhsis of the following verbe:— e 

Did you hear the lecture ? He listened earnestly. I hope to find the 
study interesting. It will not rain. Ralph had intended to go. I have 
heard the Irish orator. We saw the constellation of the Southern Gross. 
Richard will have learned his lesson by the time we wish to leave. I 
shall have finished my work when Sarah comes. The child cried. Was 
the view pleasant ? Are the notes of the nightingale sad ? Had Anne 
read the book ? The hills were covered with snow. 

2. Tell the tbnsbs of the following verbe ; also which denote the kboip- 
TiOM of an act, which the progress, which the oomplbtion of an act, and 
which an indbfinitb act :-r- 

The paper is published in Boston. Is he planting the seed? Haa 
Frank been drawing ? I shall be allowed to go. When will Caroline go 
to ride? Have they been to the concert? My brother is teaching. 
Happiness will be her portion. Sorrow is the common lot. Have you 
been taught to sing ? Had his wife heard the good news ? I wish to 
go. I will not be denied. He shall not forget the penalty. Flowers 

Te'nses of the infinitive. Time denoted by the infinitive. Time denoted by 
the im|»eratiyB. 
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bloom. Onr fHends will have gone when you come. Joseph tore th# 
book. What shall I do? William has gained the prize. Have you 
been to Europe? Fanny has been learning to skate. The clock has 
struck. Washington was never known to tell a lie. He had been pro- 
moted. You do not think so. You will learn to know her better. It 
shall not be. The general is deceived. Charles has fallen from the 
tree. He broke his arm. Louisa was carrying the package. 



109. Forms of the Verb. 

1. Transitive verbs may have four forms — the commony the 
emphatic, the progressivcy and the passive j as, " I love J* " I cfo 
loveJ* " I am loving." " I am loved" 

2. The emphatic form is confined to the present and past indicative, 
and the present imperative. The other forms are extended through all 
the modes and tenses. 

3. Intransitive verbs may have three forms — tAe commony the 
emphatic, and the progressive ; aa, " I sit," ^'1 do sit" " I am 
sitting" 

4. The eommon form represents an act indefinitely, as a custom, or as 
completed without reference to its progress ; as, " I love,** " I loved," 
" I shall love." " I have loved." 

5. The variations of this form in the second and third persons, as seen in 
the terminations eat and elh, belong to what is called the nolemn atyle. They 
are found in the Scriptures, in forms of prayer, and in various sacred books. 

6. The emphatic form represents an act with emphasis; as, *<I do 
write." ''I did torite." 

7. This form is used in interrogative or negative sentences without empha- 
sis ; as, " Do you torite f" " Did you write t" " I do not write," 

8. The progressive form represents the progress of an unfinished act; 
as, "I am toriting," 

9. In the perfect tenses, it represents the completion of a progressive act ; 
as, ** I have been writing,** " I ehall have been writing,** 

10. The passive form represents the reception of an act ; as, ** I am 
loved." " I was loved." " I shall be loved." 

11. The perfect tenses of this form are used when we wish to represent the 
completion of a paaaive state ; sls, **1 have been honored.'* '* I had been 
honored.** ** I ehall have been honored,** 

The following table gives the form for each division of time, with a 
description of the state of the act : — 

Forms of transitive. verbs. Forms of intransitive verbs. Meaning of the 
forms. 
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110. Fonos for each Division of Tim6. 



I. Prssbnt. 





Timi. 


Act 




1. 


Present 


iDdefinite. 


He writf. 


2. 


« 


Progressire incomplete. 


He U writing. 


8. 


a 


. Complete. 


He K<u written. 


4. 


M 


Progreiiire eompletau 


He ha* been writing. 


ft. 


u 


Indefinite emphatic. 


He doet write. 


C. 


t€ 


Indefinite received. 


The letter it written. 


7. 


a 


Progressire reoeired. 


The house t« building. 


8. 


It 


Complete receired. 


The letter hat been written. 






XL Pait 




1. 


Past. 


Indefinite. 


He wrote. 


2. 


it 


Progresiire inoomplete. 


He W€u writing. 


8. 


it 


Complete. 


He had written. 


4. 


€t 


Progressive complete. 


He had been writing. 


6. 


W 


Indefinite emphatic. 


He did write. 


C. 


« 


Indefinite received. 


The letter wae wriUen. 


7. 


M 


Progressive received. 


The house wae building. 


8. 


« 


Complete received. 








III. FUTURB. 


I. 


Puture. 


Indefinite. 


He will write. 


2. 


<< 


Progressive incomplete. 


He will be writing. 


8. 


M 


Complete. 


He will have written. 


4. 


U 


Progressive complete. 


He will have been writing. 


5. 


ti 


Indefinite received. 


The letter will be wHtten, 


8. 


it 


Progressive received. 


The house wiU be building. 


7. 


it 


Complete received. 


The letter will have been written. 



UL Auxiliaries. 

1. Auxiliary verbs are those which are used in conjugatiDg 
other verbs. They are, — 

Pei8. Do, be^ have, thall, tvillf may, eon, must. 
Past. Did, wot, had, should, wotdd, might, could. . 

2. The auxiliaries were originally ^>rmct]paj verbs; and some of them 
are still used as such. 

Eight forms for tho present. Eight forms for the past Seven forms for 
the future. Auxiliaries. 
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8. The aaziliary verbs are used to form the modes and tenses of other 
Terbs, and to give to the forms in which they are used, the shades of 
meaning peculiar to their original signification. 

4. In the early stages of the language, these verbs were undoubtedly 
«sed as principal verbs followed and modified by the infinitive of what 
is now called the principal verb : as, mai/ go ; ean read ; mtut sing ; like 
the Latin Possum teribere, or the French Jepuis eMer, or the German Ich 
kann tehreiben. Finally, the subordinate infinitive came to be regarded 
as the principal verb, and that on which it depended became its auxiliary. 

6. The auxiliaries should be regarded merely as form-wordsy or words 
used to form the tenses, and to show relations of time and mode, as the 
preposition is used to show relations of timt, place, origin, eatue, manner, 
property, material, &c. In fact, all words used to show a relation of 
whatever nature, such as prepoeitiont, relative pronouns, and conjunctive 
adverbs, are a species of auxiliary. In the progress of language, these 
auxiliaries have increased, and in the same ratio, the inflection of the 
principal word has diminished. An exact and familiar acquaintance 
with their various uses is essential to a correct knowledge of the 
language. (See 118 below). 

6. The auxiliaries, as such, have only two tenses ; the present and 
the piut, except must, which has no variation. They may be thus re- 
presented : — 

112« Coiyngation of the Auxiliaries. 







Singukur, 






PluraL 




IsiPer. 


2d Per. 


SdPar. 


IrtPer. 


2d Per. 


8dPw. 


/ 


Tkou 


He 


We 


You 


, They. 




fAm 


art 


is 


are 


are 


are 




Do 


dost 


does 


do 


do 


do 




Have 


hast 


has 


have 


have 


have 


PrsssnU 


Will 


wilt 


will 


will 


will 


will 


ShaU 


Shalt 


shall 


shall 


shaU 


shall 




May 


mayst 


may 


may 


may 


may 




Can 


canst 


ean 


can 


ean 


can 




Must 


most 


wast 


must 


must 


must 




Was 


wast 


was 


were 


were 


were 




Did 


didst 


did 


did 


did 


did 




Had 


hadat 


had 


had 


had 


had 


Past, 


Would 


wonldit 


would 


would 


would 


would 




Should 


shoaldst 


should 


should 


should 


should 




Might 


mightst 


might 


might 


might 


might 


^ Could 


oouldst 


could 


could 


oould 


could 



Uses of auxiliaries. Primitive use. Auxiliaries as /orm-toorcb. Coi\jnga- 
iion of aoxiliarifts* 
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113. Signification of the Auxiliaries. 

1. The auxiliaries, deriving much of their force from their 
original significations, give their own shades of meaning to the 
tense form into which they enter. 

2. Be, from the Saxon ** beon/' to be fixed, to exist, denotes existence. 
As an auxiliary, it is the copula, used (80, 5) to join an attribute to, and 
assert its existence in the subject; as, **The heat is oppressive." 

8. Do, from the Saxon ** don," to do, denotes action. As an auxiliary 
it is used chiefly to give intensity of meaning to the action of the princi- 
pal verb. This it does especially in affirmative sentences, and, to some 
degree, in negative. But in interrogative sentences, it is little more 
than a sign of interrogation ; as, *^l do try," <' I did go ;" ** He did not 
speak ;" ** Do you hear it ?" 

4. Have, from the Saxon "habban," to have, denotes possession, and 
as an auxiliary retains its original meaning in the idea of completion ; 
as if an act was not fully possessed by its subject until completed. It 
seems to have acquired this meaning thus : — ^In " I have treasures con- 
cealed," have denotes possession, and is separated from *^ concealed ;'* 
in «I have concealed treasures," it still denotes possession, but is 
brought into connection with *< concealed;" whereas, in **Ihave con- 
cealed the treasures," it is brought into intimate relation with ** con- 
cealed," which passes from a passive to an active signification, and here 
we have the idea of possession or completion of the act. 

5. Shall and Will. Shall, from the Saxon *<scealan," to be obligedj 
has the primary meaning of obligation, and implies an agency, usually 
personal, by which it is enforced. This agency may be the determination 
of the actor, but is most commonly that of another. Will, from the 
Saxon " willan," to determine, denotes determination, resolution, OTpurposCy 
springing directly from the agent himself. But that which one is under 
obligation to do, and which, it is determined, he shall do, is not how 
done. Hence, both shall and toUl imply futurity. Thus, '^Tou shall 
write," denotes a present obligation to perform a future act ; it implies 
that /, the speaker, have so resolved. So, when I say emphatically, ** I 
shaU write," both the obligation and the resolution pertain to the agent. 
But when I say it without emphasis, I simply predict a future event. 

6. Hence, shall and tnll have. 

(a.) A complex signification, when a futare event is made to depend upon 
the determination, resolution, or volition of a personal agent (either the aetor 
or another) ; as, " He shaU go" (I so resolve). " I will go" (I myself so re- 
solve. 

Meaning of the auxiliaries— " Be," "Do," "Have," "Shall," and "Wilk" 
Complex signification of " Shall and " Will." 
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(6.) A simple signifieationj denoting mere futuritj, when a future erent ii 
wholly or chiefly independent of volition or resolution / as, " It will rain" 
(whatever you or I may resolve) ; " I shall be overtaken'' (independent of my 
will). In this case the speaker merely predicts or expresses an opinion. The 
past tenses should and would are used with the same or nearly the same sig- 
nifications. 

7. Two parties (the speaker sometimBS being a third), are necessarily 
involved in both these cases ; the one who resolves or predicts, and the 
one who acts. Two cases may arise. (1.) Both parties may be repre- 
sented by the same person ; as, "I resolve or determine that I will write ;" 
or simply, "I will write." ''1 predict or believe that I shall write;" or 
simply, " I shall write." ** You resolve that you will write." " You be- 
lieve or predict that you shall write." (2.) Both parties may be repre- 
sented, one by one person, and the other by another ; as, " /resolve that 
you shall write ;" or simply, " You shall write." " I predict that you will 
write ;" or simply, " You will write." " You resolve that I shall write." 
** You predict that I shall (not will) write." *' He resolves that you shall 
write." **He predicts that you will write." In interrogative sentences, 
tbe same principles prevail, but the will or opinion of the second person 
is referred to ; as, *' Shall he write?" that is, " Is it your tvUl or resolu- 
tion that he shall write ?" " Will it rain ?" that is, ** Is it your opinion 
or prediction that it will rain ?" 

A careful inspection of these and similar examples will justify the 
following rules : — 

8. Rule I. When the person who resolves or predicts is not mentioned, the 
speaker or first person is always understood in affirmative, and the hearer or 
SECOND "m interrogative sentences; as, "You shall^ go." (/will it.) 
"Shall he go?" (Do you will it?) "It will rain." (/predict it.) 
" Will it rain ?" (Do you predict it ?") 

9. Rule II. Will should be used when the resolution and the action are 
attributed to the same person, and shall when they are attributed to differ- 
ent j»ert(ww / "Iirt'Wgo." (I myself resolve.) "Will you go?" (Do 
you yourself resolve ?) "He vjill go." (He himself resolves.) "He 
shall go." (I resolve.) " They have determined that you shall go" 
** Shall he go." (Do you resolve ?) 

10. Rule III. Shall should be used when the prediction and the action 
are both attributed to the same person, or in any case, provided the action be 
attributed to the first person ; and will should be used when the prediction 
and the action [except in the case of the first person)^ are attributed to dif- 
ferent persons ; as, "You will be promoted." (I predict it.) "I shall 
teach, or be a teacher." (I, he, you, or they, predict it.) "Will he 

Simple signiflcation of '< Shall'' and '<Will." Parties involved. Rules I. 

II., in. 
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teach?'' (Do you predict it?) "WiU it rain?" (Do you think so?) 
«* It will rain." (I think so.) 

Note. — Shall is used in*animated discoune, contrary to the last part of 
Rule III., when the speaker offers an implied pledge that his prediction ihaU 
be fulfilled ; as, *' When the precepts of the Gospel shall hare been thoronghlj 
inwrought into the lires of men, then thall war be known only in history." 

11. Mat, Can, and Must. May, from the Saxon <<magan," to be 
Mtrong, expressed the primary idea of power, and implied a personal 
agency from without employed to remoTe all hindranee. Hence the idea 
Of permission. Can, is from the Saxon "cunnan," to hiww^ that iB, 
an intellectual power within one's self. Hence the idea of ability. Must 
is from the Saxon " motan," to be able, that is, to be impelled by a power 
coming — not from any personal agency without, as in case of may, nor 
within, as in case of can — ^but from the nature, constitution, or fitness 
of things. Hence, the idea of necessity, and, in a moral point of view, 
obligation, 

(1.) It will be seen that may, can, and must, agree in the idea of power/ 
hence, the term potential, — but they differ in the souree of it. As auxiliaries 
they retain much of their original meaning. May expresses, in general, per* 
misnon ; as, " You may visit the country." 

12. May sometimes &en.oiQS possibility, and implies doubt; as, ^*li may 
rain." « He may have written;" sometimes a petition; as, ^^Maiy it 
please you." 

13. Might and could also express in past time the same general mean- 
ing as in the present ; as, *^I know I may or can go." ** I knew I might 
or could go." 

14. Might, could, should, and would are used in conditional sentences, 
might in one clause answering to could in the other, when power, ability , 
or inclination is implied ; as, '*He might sing, if he could or woukL** So, 
"He could sing, if he would" <<He would sing, if he could." Some- 
times the conditional clause is omitted. *< He might write." << He could 
write." " He would write." In all these examples 9k present possibility, 
liberty, &c., is referred to. When past time is referred to, we use tke 
past perfect tense ; as, " He might have written, if he would (haTa 
written). 

114. Exercise. 

1. In the following sentences, do shall and will resolve or predict f — 
I will go te the party. You shall not leave the room. It will be a 
sad day for him. He shall do as I tell him. Eugene will come to see 
me. I shall go to see my sister. I shall see him to-morrow. In the 



Signification and uses of "May," «Can," "Must," "Might," "Could," 
'Would," and "Should." -»•»-» 
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day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die. Thou wilt show me 
the path of life. He will be elected. Perhaps I shall find my book. 
I will fear no evil. I will dwell in the house of my God for ever. Shall 
I go to ride ? WIU Florence do it ? In spite of all your objections, I 
will do it. The sun will shine. The clock will strike. Shall you go 
to the l^sture ? When, will the time come ? Will the earl do well ? 

2. Correct the following examples by giving arid explaining the right use 
of SHALL and will : — 

I will receive a letter when my brother comes. If they make the 
changes, I do not think I will like them. Will we have a good time, if 
we go ? Perhaps you shall find the purse. I will be unhappy if you do 
not come. I will be afraid if it is dark. Surely goodness and mercy 
fihall follow me, and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. I 
resolve that he will return with me. I will be obliged to you. I will 
be punished. What sorrow will I have to endure! The moon shall 
give her light. Will I write? He is resolved that Mary will go. If 
we examine the subject, we will perceive the error. I will suffer from 
poverty ; nobody shall help me. When shall you go with me ? Where 
Vill I leave you ? 

8. Study the following Models for Analysis, and es^lain the auxiliaries: — 

We are marching • . . . Are is an auxiliary verb, denotes present time, 
and asserts a thing as actual; marching is' a 
present participle, denoting a progressive act; 
hence are inarching is the present tense, indicative 
mode, progressive form. 

I do write i>o is an auxiliary verb, denotes the present tense, 

asserts a thing as actual, and imparts emphasis ; 
write denotes the act used indefinitely ; hence do 
write is the present indicative, emphatic form. 

ffe wiU iing Will is an auxiliary verb, denotes future time 

(simply predicts), and asserts a thing as actual ; 
sing denotes the act used indefinitely ; hence wiU 
sing is in the fiiture tense, indicative mode. 

ffe has conquered . . . JBas is an auxiliary verb, denotes present time, 
is a sign of completed action, and asserts a thing 
as actual ; conquered is the past participle of eon* 
quer, denoting a completed or perfect &Dt ; henccir 
has conquered is the present perfect, indicative. * 

I had been writing . . . ffad is an auxiliary verb, denotes past time, is a 
sign of completion, and with been asserts a thing 
as actual ; been is the past participle of the aux- 
iliary to be, and is used to denote completion; 

Kodels for analysis. 
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writing is the present participle of wriU^ formed 
by adding ing (25, 3), and denotes a progressiTo 
act ; hence had been writing is the past perfect pro- 
gressive, indicative. 

They will have fought . Will is an auxiliary verb ; it denotes future time 
(simply predicts), and asserts a thing as actual; 
have is a sign of completion ; hence taill have is 
the sign of future completion ; fought is the past 
participle of Jight ; it denotes completion ; hence 
will have fought is the future perfect tense, indica- 
tive. 

/ may read May is an auxiliary verb ; it denotes present time, 

asserts a thing as imagined or thought of (not as 
actual), and gives permission ; read denotes an 
indefinite act ; hence may read is the present 
potential, common form. 

If he it detained . . . . /« is an auxiliary verb, denotes present time, and 
of itself asserts a thing as actual, but under the 
influence of if asserts a thing as doubtful and 
conditional ; detained is a passive participle, de- 
noting the reception of an act ; hence is detained 
is the present passive, subjunctive. 

4. In the tame manner analyse the following examples : — 

The tempest has passed. The sun was rising. I shall be satisfied. 
The sailor would have been discharged, if he had not given a satisfactory 
excuse. The boys were anxious to go. Leslie hoped to have finished 
the work before the storm approached. Go to the prison. Write an 
answer. The letter may have been delayed. If you should write a 
correct lesson, you would be commended. 

6. Write three examples of the emphatic indicative past ; three of the pro- 
gressive past perfect ; four of the progressive potential past perfect ; also any 
other which your teacher may give, 

6. Tell the mode, tense, an^i form of each of the following verbs: — 
Shepherd, lead on. Sweet is the breath of mom. These are thy 
works. He will be coming. Silence filled the courts of heaven. Thus 
. far shalt thou go. He leads them forth through golden portals. Truth, 
crushed to earth, shall rise again. Do thou in secret pray. If thy 
brother die, he shall live again. By that time he will have been reap- 
ing his wheat. They must go to rest. He has been studying his lesson. 
The sun will have set when I reach home. He sunk to repose where 
the red heaths are blended. 

Models for analysis. 
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115. Uses of tiie Auxiliaries— formation of Tenses. 

1. The auxiliaries may combine, to form the tenses, — 

(a.) Yfith participles ; as, "I am writing ; He was looed; We have written, 

(6.) With infinitives (111, 4) ; as, I may write; They shall read, 

(c.) With both united ; as, I may have learned. 

2. In the indicative mode they combine as follows : — 

Emp. form, do love, — inf. and do, dost, does. 
Prog, form, am loving, — pres. part, and am, 
Pres. -I »«, nrt, are. 

Pas. form, an loved, — pas. part, and am, 
is, art, are. 



(•.) Abf. IMSM. 



Past. 



Put. 



((.) BeL tenses. 



Pres. perf. 



Past perf. 



Put perf. - 



^ Emp. form, did love,— inf. and did, didst. 
Prog, form, was /owim^,— pres. part, and was, 

wast, were. 
Pas. form, was lovsd, — pas. part, and «mm^ 

wast, were. 

Com. form, shall love, — inf. and shall, shalt, 

will, wilt. 
Prog, form, shall be loving, — inf. of he, and 

pres.part with shall, shalt, will, wilt. 
Pas. form, shall be loved, — inf. of be, and 

pas. part, with shall, shalt, will, wilt, 

' Com. form, have loved, — ^past part and havt^ 

hadst, has. 
Prog, form, have been loving, — past part. 

been, and pres. part, with have, hast, has. 
Pas. form, have been loved, — past part, been, 

and pas. part, with have, hast, has. 

Com. form, had loved,— ]^sai part and had, 

hadst. 
Prog, form, had been loving, — past part betn, 

and pres. part with had, hadst. 
Pas. form, had been loved, — past part heen, 

and pas. part with had, hadst* 

" Com. form, shall have loved, — inf. of have, 

and past part with shall, shalt, will, wilt, , 
Prog, form, shall have been loving, — inf. of 

have, past part of been, and pres. part 

with shall, shalt, will, wilt. 
Pas. form, shall have been loved, — ^inf. of 

have, and past part been, and pas. part. 

with shall, shalt, will, wilt. 



Formation of tenses. 



9* 
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8. In tht potential mode they combine as follows — 



(a.) Abfl. tenses. 



Present 



Past 



Com. form, may (pve, — inf. ajid may, maywt, 

can, canst, mtiat. 
Prog, form, may be loving, — inf. of be, and 

pres. part with may, maytt, can, eantt, 

must. 
Pas. form, may be loved, — inf. of be and 

pas. part, with may, mayet, can, canet, 

mu8t. 

' Oom. form, might love, — inf. and might, 
mightet, could, couldst, should, shonldst, 
would, wouldst. 

Prog, form, might be loving, — inf. of be, and 
pres. part with might, mightst, could, 
couldst, would, wouldst, should, shouldst. 

Pas. form, might be loved, — inf. of be, and 
pas. part, with might, mightst, could, 
couldst, would, wouldst, should, shouldst. 



{(wj .»l lenses. 



Pres. perf. 



Past perf. 



' Com. form, may have loved, — inf. of have, 

and past part with may, mayst, can, canst, 

must. 
Prog, form, may have been loviiuj, inf. of 

have, past part 'been, and pres. part, with 

may, mayst, can, canst, must. 
Pas. form, may have been loved, — inf. of have, 

past part, been, and pas. part with may, 

mayst, can, canst, must. 

' Com. form, might have loved, — inf. of have, 
and past part with might, mightst, could, 
couldst, would, wouldst, should, shouldst. 

Prog, form, might have been loviug, — inf. of 
have, past part been, and pres. part with 
might, mightst, could, couldst, should, 
shouldst, would, wouldst. 

Pas. form, might have been loved, — inf. of 
have, past part, been, and pas. part, with 
might, mightst, could, couldst, should, 
shouldst, would, wouldst. 



4. With the exception of the distinctive form in the present and 
jpast (107, 6, 6), the subjunctive mode has the same tense-forms as the 
Indicative or potential, with if, unless, though, &o., prefixed; os, **If I 
Jove.'* ** If I may love.'' 

Formation of tenses. Tense-forms in the subjunctiye. 
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6. The imperative mode has but one tense, the present, ir hich is used 
generally without the subject expressed, and in all the four forms of the 
Terb; as, Study; be thou studying ; be thou loved; do write. 

6. The infinitive mode has two tenses — the present and the perfect. 
The present is used in the common^ the progressive, and the passive forms 
of the verb, and is formed by prefixing "^o" to the simple verb for the 
common form, — "fo 6«" to the present participle for the progressive 
form, and " to 6«" to the passive participle for the passive form ; as, to 
write, to be writing, to be written. 

The perfect is used in the common, the progressive, and the passive forms 
of the verb, and is formed by prefixing to have to the past participle of 
the verb for the common form, — to have been to the present participle for 
the progressive form, — and to have been to the passive participle for the 
passive form; as, to have written; to have been writing ; to have been 
written. 

7. The present participle is formed by adding ing to the simple verb ; 
as, writing. 

The past participle is formed for regular verbs by adding ed to the 
simple verb (25, 3) ; as, honored. 

The perfect participle is formed by prefixing having to the past parti- 
ciple of the verb for the common form, — having been to the present parti- 
ciple for the progressive form, — and having been to the passive participle 
for the passive form; as, having written; having been tvriting; having 
been written. 

116. Number and Person of the Verb. 

1. The number and person of the verb are properties wbich 
show its agreement with the subject. Like the subject, the verb 
has two numbers and three persons. 

2. The first person singular, and the first, second, and third persons 
plural, of the present tense indicative, in all verbs (am, are, was, were, 
excepted) are alike. The second person singular is like the first, except 
in the solemn or ancient style, when it is formed by adding st, or est, 
to the first person ; as, " Thou lovest me not." The third person singu- 
lar is formed from the first, by adding s or es; in ancient style it ends 
in eih; as, "He goeth." Verbs ending in y, preceded by a consonant, 
change y into i, and add es, to form' the third person singular; as, try, 
tries. 

3. By a figure of enallage (2ZQ, 8), the second person plural of the pro- 
noun and verb is substituted, in conversational and familiar style, for 

Tense-forms in the imperative — infinitiVe. Formation of present participle' 
—past part — perf. part Number and person. 
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the teeond perten singular ; as, ** Hubert, yotf wrt sad" ■« Hubert, iK«u 
«H8ad. 

4. The imperative mode has usually only the second person ; as. Go, 
thou." In some languages, the imperatiye has also a form for the first 
person plural, and third person singular and plural. A few examples 
seem to occur in English ; as, ** Rise, thy sons." '* Be it decreed." 
Most of these cases, howeyer, can be explained by supplying an ellip- 
sis; as, «Let thy sons rise" <*Let it be decreed." 



117. CoigngatioiL 

1. The conjugation of a verb is the regular arrangement of its 
several mode$j tenses, voices, numbers, and persons, 

2. The only tenses which change their termination are the preseni 
tJkdptut; as, sit, siUestj sit«; sat, sat^^, tarry, tarrtett, tarrtet; tarriid^ 
tarrfed!^^ All other changes are made by means of auxiliaries. 

8. In adding $ or es, observe the same rules as in the formation of the 
plural of nouns ; as, play, play« ; fly, flie« ; go, goet. So, also, observe 
the rules (25) for the changes of the radical verb; as, drop, dropped 
(Rule I.) ; reply, repU^c^ (Rule III.). 

4. The principal parts of a verb are the present indicative, 
Hie past indicative, and ike past participle. 





EXAMPLES. 




jfTVfBUC. 


But, 


PddJPMie^U. 


Explain, 

Rely, 

Write, 

Shine, 

Hurt, 


explained, 

relied, 

wrote, 

shone, 

hurt, 


explained. 

relied. 

written. 

shone. 

hurt 



118. Exercise. 

1 . Give the prmeipal partt of the following verbs : — 

Sail, smile, see, shut, close, open, bum, glaze, gild, turn, try, teform, 
renew, take, leave, make, build, hope, fold, alter, correct. 

2. Studif thefoUowing Models :-' 

*< Thou hast gone to thy rest." 

Saet gone . is a verb — ^it expresses being, action, or state ; irregnlar<— 4t 
-.. * 

Goi^Jagation. Change of termination. Principal parts. Modeli. 
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does not form its past tense and past participle by adding 
td ;— principal parts — pres. go, past, went, past part, gone; — 
intransitive — it does not require an object to complete the 
meaning ; common form — it represents an act as completed 
without reference to its progress ; indicative mode — ^it asserts 
a thing as HGtual;— present perfect tense — it expresses an 
action completed in present time ; — second person, singular 
number, to agree with its subject thou. 

Ahhreviated form ;— 
Stut gone . is an irreg, intransitive yerb, — go, went, gone, indicative 
mode, present perfect tense, 2d person, sing, number, to agree 
with its subject thou. Or, for the slate, thus : — is a V. ir. 
int. ind. — pres. perf. — 2d per. sing. 

8. In thefollomng examples explain the yebbs in the same manner: — 
We read of that philosophy, which can smile over the destruction of 
property, of that religion, which enables its possessor to extend the 
benign look of forgiveness and complacency to his murderers ; but it ia 
not in the soul of man to bear the lacerations of slander, 

** Lord, and what shall this man do V* 
Ask'st thou, Christian, for thy friend ? 

If his love for Christ be true, 

Christ hath told thee of his end ; — 

This is he whom God approves. 

This is he whom Jesus loves. — Keble, 

And the raven never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my chamber door ; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon's that is dreaming. 
And the lamplight o'er him streaming throws his shadow on the floor, 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor, 
Shall be lifted — ^nevermore I — E. A. Foe. 

119. Coiijugation of the verb TO BE. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
Singtdar. Plural, 

1. I am, We are, 

2. Thou art, (Ye or) You are, 
8. He is ; They are. 



OoDjngation of to be. 
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PKB8BNT PBBrSOT TBN8B. 
Singular. PfuroL 

1. I have been. We have been, 

2. Thou hast been, Tou have been, 
8. He has been ; They have been. 

PAST TiNsn. 
Singular, F^uraL 

1. I was, We were, 

2. Thou wast, You were, 
8. He was ; They were. 

PAST PIBTSOT TSNSn. 
Sngutar. FluraL 

1. I had been, We had been, 

2. Thou hadst been, Tou had been, 
8. He had been; They had been. 

PUTUKB TINSn. 
aingtdar. FUtrdL 

1. I shall or will be, We shall or will be, 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt be, You shall or will be, 
8. He shall or will be ; They shall or will be. 

FUTUnS PBRTSOT TBMSS. 
SingtiUxr, FltanH. 

1. I shall or will have been, We shall or will have been, 

2. Thou shalt wr wilt have been, You shall or will have been, 
8. He shall or will have been ; They shall or wiU have beea. 



POTENTIAL MODE. ^ 
P&BSSNT TENSB. 
XngvXair, IfurdL 

1. I may be. We may be, 

2. Thou mayst be, You may be, 
8. He may be ; They may be. 

PKESBNT PBKfBOT TBNSB. 
Singtdar. Fltarai. 

1. I may have been. We may have been, 

2. Thou mayst have been. You may have been, 
8. He may have been ; They may have been. 

OoB^Jogation of to h^ 
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PAST TBN8B. 
SSngtdar, PfumZ. 

1. I might be. We might be, 

2. Thou mightst be. You might be, 
8. He might be ; • They might be. 

PAST PIBFICT TBM8B. 
Xnffutar. PharoL 

1. I might have been. We might have been» 

2. Thou mightst hare been, Tou might have been, 
& He might have been ; They might have been. 

SUBJUNCnVB MODI. 
PKX8BXT TKNSn. 

Mngutar» FluraL 

1. If I am, If ire are, 

2. If thou art, If you are, 
8. If he is; If they are. 

PSISIST PSBTBOT TBHSB. 
Sbiffular, Plural, 

1. If I have been, If we have been, 

2. If thou hast been, If you have been, 
8. If he has been ; If they have been. 

PAST TBNSn. 
JSbiffuktr. PhtraL 

1. If I was, If we were, 

2. If thou wast, If you were, 
8. If he was; If they were. 

PAST PIBPBOT TBHSn. 
MHffutar, FUtraL 

1. If I had been. If we had been, 

2. If thou hadst been, If you had been, 
8. If he had been; If they had been. 

rUTUBB TBNSn. 

1. If I shaU or wiU be. If we shaU or wm be, 

2. If thou shalt <>r wilt be. If you shall <>r will be, 
8- If he shall or will be; If they shall or will be. 

Coi^ugation of to 5«. 
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FTTTUnX PBKFBOT TEN8B. 



8ingvkir» 

1. If I shall or will have been, 

2. If thou Shalt or wilt have been, 
8. If he shall or will have been ; 



PharaL 
If we shall or will have been, 
If you shall or will have been, 
^ If they shall or will have been. 



SUBJUNCTIVB MODE. (Subjunctwe form,) 

Note. — Besides the forms already given, the snbjanotive has another in ths 
present and past, peculiar to itself. 



IXnfftdctr. 

1. If I be, 

2. If thou be, 
8. If he be; 



PBBSBNT TENSB. 

JPltardk 
If we be, 
• If you be. 
If they bo. 



StnguUxr. 

1. If I were, 

2. If thou wert, 
8. If he were; 



PAST TBN8B. 

PluroL 

If we were. 
If you were, 
If they werei 



Stngtdar. 
Be, or Be thou; 



IBfPEBATIVB MODE. 
PBBSBNT TBNSB. 

FlurdL 

Be ye or you. 



Present Tense. 
Preamt Perfect, 



INPINITIVB MODE. 



To be. 

To have been. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Present Being. Past. Been. 

Perfect. Having been. 

Note. — Synopsis is a short view of the verb, showing its forms through 
the modes and tenses in a single number and person, thus : In the first per- 
son singular, we have, Ikd. Pre9. 1 am ; Pret. Per. I have been j Pcist, I was ; 

. Conjugation of to he. 
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Pa*t Per/. I had been ; Fut, I shall be ; FuU Per, I shall have been. Pot. 
Pree. I may be; Prea. Per, I may have been; Poet, I migh^ be; Peut, Per/, 
I might have been. Sub. Pree, If I am, Ac 

120. Exercise. 

1. In what mode and tense are the /allowing tbbbs ? — 

I am. He has been. If I were. Tou can be. He might be. To 
have been. They were. He will have been. You might be. She had 
been. You will be. To be. I must have been. Thou art. If he be. 
If yon are. They might have been. We were. I had been. Thou 
wast. He is. 

2. Oive a synopsis of to be, in the Ind. second person singular, — sec. 
per. plur., — ^first per. plur., — third per. sing., — third per. plur. Pot. 
third per. sing. — sec. per. plur. — ^third per. plur. Sub. sec. p?r. sing., 
—Bee. per. plur. — third per. plur. — ^first per. plur. 

121. Coqugatioii of the regnilar verb TO LOVE. 

ACTIVE VOICE. ^ 

INDICATIVE MODE. 
pbbbbnt tbnsv. 
Bngid^, pbtrdL 

1. I love, W« lovp, 

2. Thou lovest, You love, 
8. He loves ; They love. 

pbbsbnt pbbfict tbnsb. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have loved. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, You have loved, 
8. He has loved ; They have loved. 

PAST tbnsb. 
Simgtdaar, PUuraL 

1. I loved, . We loved, 

2. Thou lovedst, You loved, 
8. He loved; They loved. 

PAST PEBFECT TBNSB. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I had loved, We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved. You had loved, 

3. He had loved;. They had loved. 

Goigugation of to hve, . 
10 
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tVTUXB Turai. 
adiffiOar. PUtrtO, 

1. I shall or will love, We shall or will love, 

2. Thoa shalt or wilt love, Tou shall or will loye, 
8. He shall or will love ; They shall or will love. 

FUTUXB PBEROT TSH8B« 
Shiffuktr. Pfcffol. 

1. I shall or will have loved. We shall or will have loTed, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have loved, Tou shall or will have loved. 
8. He shall or will have loved ; They shall or will have loved, 

POTENTIAL MODE. 
PKXSSNT TENSS. 
Bngular. PUtraL 

1. I may love, ' We may love, 

2. Thou mayst love, Tou may love, 
8. He may love ; They may love. 

PBBSSITT PnnOT TSNSB. 
Shiffuktr, PUtrdL 

1. I may have loved. We may have lovedf 

2. Thou mayst have loved, Tou iqay have loved, 
2. He may have loved; They may have loved. 

PAST TENSB. 
Singular, PlurdL 

1. I might love. We might love, 

2. Thou mightst love, Tou might love, 
8. He might love ; They might love. 

PAST PntnOT TBRSB. 
Sinffutar, PUmO, 

1. I might have loved. We might have loved, 

2. Thou mightst have loved, Tou might have loved, 
8. He might have loved; They might have loved. 

suBJUNcnvB MODE. (Seffuhr form.') 

PRBSSKT TBNSS. 
ainoukar. Plural 

1. If I love, If we love, 

2. If thou lovest. If you love, 
8. If he loves ; If they love. 

OoBijugatioii of io <m«. 
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faMBmuT piBiaoT Tsirai. 

MnguUar, PluraL 

1. If I have loved. If we have loved, 

2. If thou hast loved, If you have loved, 
8. If he has loved ; If they have loved. 

PAST TSNSS. 

Singular, Plural 

1 If I loved, . If we loved, 

2. If thou lovedst, If you loved, 

8. If he loved; If they loved. 

PAJT PBBPSOT TMUBM. 
SinguUxr. FhtrdL 

1. If I had loved, If we had loved, 

2. If thou hadst loved, If you had loved, 
8. If he had loved; If they had loved. 

PUTUBS TEHSB. 
SiHffular. JPturaL 

1. If I shall or will love, If we shall or will love, 

2. If thou shalt or wilt love, If you shall or will love, 
8. If he shall or will Ipve ; If they shall or will lore. 

PUTUBB PSBPBOT TBN8B. 
Sktgfdar. PluraL 

1. If I shall or will have loved, If we shall or will have loved, 

2. If thou shalt or wilt have loved, If you shall or will have loved, 
8. If he shall or will have loved ; If they shall or will have loved. 



BUBJUNOnYE MODE. (^Subjunctive /orm.') 

P&BSSHT TINSS. 

PluraL 

1. If I love. If we love, 

2. If thou love. If you love, 
8. If he love; If they love. 

PAST TBirSB. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. Iflloved, If we loved, 

2. If thou loved. If you loved, 
8. If he loved; If they loved. 



Ooi^ugaUon of to hv9. 
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IMPERATIVE MODE^ 
Singular. FUtraL 

Love, or love thou ; Love, or Love you. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 
Preamt. To love. Perfect, To have loved. 

PABTICIPLES. 

Praent. Loving. Past, Loved* 

Perfect, Having loved. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 
PBBSBNT TENSB. 
Mnffular, Plimd. 

1. I am loved. We are loved, 

2. Thou art loved, You are loved, 
8. He is loved ; They are loved. 

PBBSBNT PBRFBCT TBNSE. 
Singular. Flurgl. 

1. I have been loved, We have been loved, 

2. Thou hast been loved, Tou have been loved, 
8. He has been loved ; They have been loved. 

PAST TBNSE. 

Singular. Plural. 

i, I was loved, We were loved, 

2. Thou wast loved. You were loved, 

8. He was loved ; They were loved. 

PAST PBBFBOT TENSB. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I had been loved. We had been loved, 

2. Thou hadst been loved, You had been loved, 
8. He had been loved ; They had been loved^ 

TT7TUBB TENSB. 
Singular, PluraL 

1. I shall or will be loved. We shall or will be loved, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be loved. You shall or will be loved, 
8. He shall or will be loved ; They shall or will be loved. 



Conjngation of to love* 

yGoogk 
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VYTUBS PEBFKCT TEN8B. 
Mknguktr, Plural. 

1. I shall or will have been loved, We shall <>r will have been loved, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have been loved, You shall or will have been loved, 
ft. He shall or will have been loved ; They shall or will have been lov«d* 

POTENTIAL MODS. ^ 

PRESBNT TENSK. 
JXngutar. PlwnU, 

1. I may be loved, We may be loved, 

2. Thou mayst be loved, You may be loved, 
8. He may be loved ; They may be loved. 

PKXSBMT PBBTBOT TENSE. 
Singular. FUu-oL 

1. I may have been loved. We may have been lovecf, 

2. Thou mayst have been loved. You may have been I:»ved, 
8. He may have been loved ; They may have been loved. 

I AST TENSE. 
singular. Plural. 

1. I might be loved, We might be loved, 

2. Thou mightst be loved. You might be loved, 
8. He might be loved ; They might be loved. 

PAST PERFECT TENSE. 
Shiffular. PluraL 

1. I might have been loved. We might have been loved, 

2. Thou mightst have been loved. You might have been loved, 
8. He might have been loved ; They might have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. (Regular form.') 

PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular, PlurdL 

1. If I am loved. If we are loved, 

2. If thou art loved. If you are loved, 
8. If he is loved ; If they are loved. 

PRESENT PERFEOT TENSE. 
Slngutar. Plural. 

1. If I have been loved, If we have been loved, 

2. If thou hast been loved. If you have been loved, 
8. If he has been loved ; If they have been loved. 

Coi^jugation of to lov9, 
10* H 
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PABT TSNSI. 
Singular, PluraL 

1. If I was loved, If we were loved, 

2. If thou wast loved, If you were loved, 
8. If he was loved ; If they were loved. 

PAST PBBFBOT TENSB. 
MngtUar. PluraL 

1. If I had been loved. If we had been loved, 

2. If t|^ou hadst been loved, If you had been loved, 
8. If he had been loved ; If they had been loved. 

FUTUBB TENSB. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I shall or will be loved, If we shall or will be loved, 

2. If thou Shalt or wilt be loved. If you shall or will be loved, 
8. If he shall or will be loved ; If they shall or will be loved. 

FUTUKE PERFECT TBNSl. 

SingttXar. PluraL 

1 Itl shall or will have b^en loved,. If we shall or will have been loved, 

% [f thou shalt or wilt have been loved. If you shall or will have been loved, 

I (f he shall or will have been loved ; If they shall or will have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. (Subjunctive form,) 

PBESEMT TENSB. 
Singtdar. PluraL 

1. If I be loved, If we be loved, 

2. If thou be loved, If you be loved, 
8. If he be loved ; If they be loved. 

PAST TENSE. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. If I were loved. If we were loved, 

2. If thou wert loved. If you were loved, 
8. If he were loved ; If they were loved. 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Singular. Plural 

Be loved, or Be thou loved ; Be loved, or Be you loved. 



Conjugation of to low. 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 
FtesenL To be loved. Perfect, To have been loTed. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PretmU Being loyed. Past (passiye). LoTed. 

Perfect, Haying been loyed. 

122. Interrogative and Negative Forms. 

}. A yerb is conjugated interrogatively in the indicative and potential 
modes, by placing the subject after it, or after the first auxiliary ; as, 
Ind. Do I love ? Have I loved ? Did I love ? Had I loved ? Shall I 
love ? Shall I have loved ? Pot. Can I love ? Can I have loved ? &c. 

2. A verb is conjugated negativelyy by placing the adverb not after it, 
or after the first auxiliary ; but the negative adverb should be placed 
before the infinitive and participles ; as, Ind. I love not, or I do not 
love. I have not loved. I loved not, or I did nut love. I had not 
loved, &c. Inf. Not to love. Not to have loved. Paet. Not loving. 
Not loved. Not having loved. 

3. A verb is conjugated interrogatively and negatively^ in the indicative 
and potential modes, by placing the eubfectf and the adverb not, after 
the verb, or after the first auxiliary ; as. Love I not ? or Do I not love ? 
Have I not loved ? Did I not love ? Had I not loved ? &o. 



123. Exercise. 

1. Tell the Ynode^ tenae^ voice, number, and person of the following tbxbs :— 

She has loved. I might love. We had loved. We had been loved. 
He may have loved. If I be loved. I love. He will love. He shall 
have loved. I have loved. They shall have loved. She is loved. We 
may be loved. You might have been loved. If I love. If they love. 
They may love. We will love. I had loved. Thou hast loved. Thou 
wilt have Joved. I love. Thou art loved. He was loved. She will 
have been loved. 

2. Write or repeat a full conjugation of the following verbs: — 
Believe, defy, think. 

8. Conjugate the first of the above verbs interrogatively, the next negatively^ 
and the third interrogatively and negatively. 

Verbs conjugated interrogatively and negatively. 
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4. Oiv$ a iynoptii of eiiktr o/ th$ abw v$rbt trt iah§rform, in Hufint^ 
ieeond, or third pemm, 

124. Synopsis— Pirogretsive and Emphatic Forms— Verb Bead. 

KoTK. — The progressive form is the verb to he joined to the present pturti" 
viple. The pupil should be careful not to mistake this for the passive form, 
which is the verb to be joined to the paeeive partieipU, In the emphatic form 
the auxiliary do is added to the simple verb for the present^ and did for tba 
past. It is found only in the indicative and imperative modes. 

Ihd. I am reading, I have been reading, I was reading, I had been 
reading, I shall be reading, I shall have been reading. Pot. I may be 
reading, I may have been reading, I might be reading, I might have 
been reading. Sub. If I am or be reading, if I have been reading, if 
I was or were reading, if I had been reading, if I shall be reading, if I 
shall have been reading. Imp. Be thou reading. Inf. To be reading, 
to have been reading. Pabt. Beading, having been reading. 

Indicative. I do read, I did read. Imperative. Do thoa read. 



120. Exercise. 

1. Write or r^HOt a full eoi^ugatian o/ write, lend, play, m ^ progret- 
9ive fortn. 

2. CHve a eynoptit of either of the above verbe in the eecond and third per- 
gonal aingular and plural. 

8. Tell the difference 'bettpeen the progreesive and paaeive forme, (See Note 
above.) 

126. Forms Ibr each division of time combined. 

THE VEBB TO MAKE. 

INDIOATIYE MODS. 

PBKSKMT TKXSa. 



utakuf. 


idaSmg, 


tdmng. 


I 


Tbou 


Hi,8ii%Iff, 


1. Indflfl make. 


makest, 


makes. 


S. Prog, inoomp. am maUng^ 


art making^ 


Is making. 


8. Oomp. have maOa, 


hast made. 


hasnuufo. 


4. Prog. oomp. have been nuiklng, 


hast been making 


has ]been making. 


6. lod. emp. do make. 


dost make, 


does make. 


6. Pas. ind. am mada^ 


artmade^ 


Is made. 


7. Pa«.prog. , 




is making. 


8. Pas. oomp. have been made. 


hast been made» 


has been made. 


Synopsis of the Progressive and Bmphatio Forms. 
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UtPlur. 


2dPlur. 


9dFlur, 




W« 


Tx or Yo0 


Thit 


L Indef 


make, 


make, 


make. 


± Prog. Inoomi 


». are making, 


are making, 


are making. 


a Gomp. 


have made, 


have made. 


liave made. 


4. Prog. eomp. 


hare been making, 


have been making, 


have been making. 


6. Ind. emp. 


do make. 


do make. 


do make. 


6. Pas. ind. 


are made, 


are made. 


are made. 


7. Paa. ppog. 




» 


are making. 


B. Pfts.oomp. 


hare been made. 


haye been made, 
PAST TEN8B. 


have been madA. 




UtXng. 


^acng. 


UaiitgL 






Thou 


He, Shi, It, 


1. IndeH 


made. 


madest. 


made. 


2. Prog, inoomp 


. was making. 


wast making. 


was making. 


«. Comp. 


had made. 


hadst made, 


had made. 


4. Prog. oomp. 


had been making, 


hadst been making, 


had been making. 


6. Ind. emp. 


did make, 


didst make, 


did make. 


6. Pas. ind. 


was made. 


wast made. 


was made. 


7. Pas. prog. 




» 


was making. 


8. Pas. oomp. 


had been made^ 


hadst been made, 


had been mada. 




litFtur. 


2dPlun 


ZctFtwr, 




W« 


Y« or ToD , 


Thit 


1. Indef. 


made, 


made. 


made. 


2. Prog, inoomp 


were making, 


were making. 


were making. 


8. Gomp. 


had made, 


bad made, 


had made. 


4. Prog. oomp. 


had been making, 


had been making, 


had been making; 


6. Ind. emp- 


did make. 


did make, 


did make. 


6. Pas. ind. 


were made, 


were made, 


were made. 


7. Pas. prog. 






were making. 


8. Pas. oomp. 


had been made. 


had been made, 


hod been made. 




VXTTUBE TEN8B. 






IffiS^. 


2dSinff, 


Mmiiff. 






Thou 


Hb, Rhi, If^ 


1. iDdeC 


will make. 


wilt make, 


will make. 



2. Prog. Inoomp. will be making, 
8. Oomp. 



will be making. 



4. Prog. comp. 

6. Ind. emp. 
8. Pas. ind. 

7. Pas. prog. 

8. Pas. oomp. 



'wilt be making, 
will hare made, wilt have made, will have made, 

will have been making, wilt have been making, will have been making. 



will be made, 

will hare been made, 



wilt be made, 

wilt hare been made. 



will be made, 
will be making, 
will have been 



AU ihe fonnf oombiaed* 
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¥■ or Yov 

wQlnuke, 
will be making, 
will have made, 
t will have beea i 




9dPlur. 

Thxt 

will make. 

will be making. 

will have made. 

;i will have beea 

will be made, 
will be making, 
will bave been 



lifPliir 

1. Indet wQl make, 

2. Prog, ineomp. will be making, 
8. Oomp. will have made, 
4. Prog. oomp. will have been 
6. Ind. emp. , 

6. Pas. ind. will be 

7. Pm. prog. ,* 

8. Fu. oomp. will bare betn 



127. Irres^ular Verbs. 

1 An irregular verb is one which does not form its past tense 
and past participle by ad4ing ed to the present t^nse ; as, tee, 
saw, seen ; writef wroUj written. 

1. The following list contains the principal parts of the irregular 
Terbs. Jhose yerbs which are marked B. have also the regular forma, 
and those which are itaUcized are either obsolete or are becoming so :-^ 



XTVMIK. 


But 


Pout xurnc^pw. 


Abide, 


Abode, 


Abode. 


Am, 


Was, 


Been. 


AriBe, 


Arose, 


Arisen. 


Awake, 


Awoke, B. 


Awaked. 


Bear (to hHngfoHh), 


Bore, 6ar«, 


Bom. 


Bear (to carry). 


Bore, har4. 


Borne. 


Beat, 


Beat* 


Beaten, beak 


Begin, 


Began, 


Begun. 


Bead, 


BentyR. 


Bent,R. 


Bereave, 


Bereft, , 


Bereft, R. 


Beseech, 


Besought, 


Besought. 


Bid, 


Bid, bade, 


Bidden, bid. 


Bind^ Un- 


Bound, 


Bound. 


Bite, 


Bit, 


Bitten, bit 


Bleeds 


Bled, 


Bled. 


Blow, 


Blew, 


Blown. 


Break, 


Broke, hrak^t 


Broken, 6roiU. 


Breed, 


Bred, 


Bred. 


Bring, 


Brought, 


Brought. 


Build, i?«- 


Built, B. 


Built, B. ^ 


Bum, 


Burnt, B. 


Burnt, B.*^ 


Burst, 


Burst, 


Burst 


Buy, 


Bought 


Bought 


Casl^ 


Cast, 


Cast 


Catch, 


Caught, B. 


Caught, B. 


Chides 


Chid, 


Chidden, chid. 



List ef Irregular rerbi. 
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But 



ButBartit^ 



Ohooa^ 


Chose, 


Chosen. 


Cleaye (to tMere), 


Cleared, elnv. 


Cleaved. 


Cleare (to aplU}, 


Clove, deft^ cloet^ 


Cleft, ofoMMy m. 


Cling, 


Clang, 


Clung. 


Clothe^ 


Clad,B. 


Clad,B. 


Come, iTtf-y 


Came, 


Come. 


Cost, 


Cost, 


Cost 


Creep, 


Crepl^ 


Crept 


Crow, 


Crew, B. 


Crowed. 


Cut, 


Cut, 


Cut 


Dare (to venturg), 


Durst, 


Dared. 




Dared, 


Dared. 


Bed, 


Dealt^B. 


Dealt, B. 


Dig, 


Dug, B. 


Dug, B. 


Do, Jfit-, Uh-^ a^iy 


Did, 


Done. 


Draw, 


Drew, 


Drawn. 


Dream, 


Dreamt^ B. 


Dreamt, B. 


Drink, 


Drank, 


Drunk, drank. 


Drire, 


Drove, 


Driven. ^ 


Dwell, 


Dwelt, B. 


Dwelt, B. 


Bat, 


Ate, eat, 


Eaten. 


FaU,^e^ 


Fell, 


Fallen. 


Peed, 


Fed, 


Fed. 


Feel, 


Felt, 


Felt 


Fight, 


Foughi 


Fought 


Find, 


Found, 


Found. 


Flee, 


Fled, 


Fled. 


Flings 


Flung^ 


Flung. 


Fly, 


Flew, 


Flown. 


Forbear, 


Forbore^ 


Forborne. 


Forget, 


Forgot, 


Forgotten, foigoi 


Forsake, 


Forsook, 


Forsaken. 


Freese, 


Froie, 


Froien. 


Freight^ 


Freighted, 


Fraught, b. 


Cbt, Be-, FoT't 


Got, 


Got, gotten. 


Gild, 


GUt,B. 


Gilt^B. 


Gird, 1?«-, En-, 


Girt^B. 


Girt^B. 


Give, JTor-, Jftp-, 


Gave, 


Given. 


Go, 


Went, 


Gone. 


Grare, En; 


Graved, 


Graven, B. 


Grind, 


Ground^ 


Ground. 


Grow, 


Grew, 


Grown. 


Hang (to laU life, R.) 


Hung, 


Hung. 


Have, 


Had, 


Had. 


Hear, 


.Heard, 


Heard. 


Heare, 


Hove,B. 


Hoven, b. 


Hew, 


Hewed, 


Hewn,B. 


Hide, 


Hid, 


Hidden, hid. 


Hi«» 


Hi«^ 


Hit 
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BxtL 



l\ui I^itUe^fit* 



Hold, B4', WUk-, 


Held, 


Held, holdm. 


Unit, 


Hurt, 


Hurt. 


Keep, 


Kept, 


Kept. 


Kneel, 


Knelt, B. 


Knelt^ B. 


Knit, 


Knit,B. 


Knit,B. 


Know, 


Knew, 


Known. 


Lade, to load (to dip, 


B.), Laded, 


Laden. 


Lay, 


Laid, 


Laid. 


Lead, Mi,-, 


Led, 


Led. 


Leave, 


Left, 


Left. 


Lend, 


Lent, 


Lent. 


Let, 


Let, 


Let 


Lie (toreeltne), 


Lay, 


Lain. 


Light, 


Lit, B. 


Lit,B. 


Load, 


I^oaded, 


Laden, B. 


Lose, 


Lost, 


Lost. 


Make, 


Hade, 


Made. 


llean. 


Heant, 


Meant. 


Meet, 


Het, 


Met. 


How, 


Mowed, 


Mown, B. 


Pay, Be-, 


Paid, 


Paid. 


Pen (to MteioM), 


Pent,B. 


Pent^B. 


Pat, 


Put, 


Put 


Quit, 


Quit,B. 


Quit^B. 


Bead, - 


Bead, 


Bead. V 


Bend, 


Bent, * 


Bent 


Bid, 


Bid, 


Bid. 


Bide, 


Bode, rid. 


Bidden, rSd 


Bing, 


Bang, ning> 


Bung. 


Biae, A-, 


Bose, 


Bisen. ^ 


Bive, 


Bived, 


Biven, b. 


Bot, 


Botted, 


Botten, B. 


Bun, 


Ban, run. 


Bun. 


SaW| 


Sawed, 


Sawn, B. 


Sayi 


Said, 


Said. 


Be^ 


Saw, 


Seen. 


Seek, 


Songht, 


Sought 


Seethe, 


Sod, B. 


Sodden, B. 


Sell, 


Sold, 


Sold. 


Send, 


Sent, 


Sent 


Set, Be-, 


Set, 


Set 


Shake, . 


Shook, 


Shaken. 


Shape, m$; 


Shaped, 


Shapen, b. 


Share, 


Sfiayed, 


Shaven, b. 


Shear, 


Sheared, 


Shorn, b. 


Shed^ 


Shed, • 


Shed. 


Shine^ 


Shone, b. 


Shone, b. 


Shoe, . 


Shod, 


Shod. 


Shoots 


Shoti « 


Shot 
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Fmrnd. 


Bue. 


Ftut PxrHeifh. 


Sbow, 


Showed, 


Shown. 


Shred, 


Shred, 


Shred. 


Shrini^ 


Shrunk, shrank, 


Shrunk. 


Shut, 


Shut, 


Shut. 


Sing, 


Sang, sung^ 


Sung. 


Sink, 


Sunk, eanh. 


Sunk. 


Sit, 


Sat, 


Sat. 


Slay, 


Slew, 


Slain. 


Sleep, 


Slept, 


Slept. 


Slide, 


Slid, 


Slidden, slid. 


Sling, 


Slung, slang, 


Slung. 


Slink, 


Slunk, 


Slunk. 


Slit,B. 


Slit, 


Slit, R. 


Smite, 


Smote, 


Smitten, smit. 


Sow" {to scatter), 


Sowed, 


Sown, R. 


Speak, Be-, 


Spoke, epake, 


Spoken. 


Speed, 


Sped, 


Sped. 


Spell, 


Spelt;, R. 


Spelt, B. 


Spend, J/u-, 


Spent, 


Spent. 


Spill, 


Spilt, R. 


Spilt, R. 


Spin, 


Spun, epan, 


Spun. 


Spit, Be; 


Spit, epat, 


Spit. 


SpUt, 


Split, 


SpUt 


Spread, Be-, 


Spread, 


Spread. 


Spring, 


Sprang, sprung. 


Sprung. 


Stand, With-, Ac, 


Stood, 


Stood. 


Steal, 


Stole, 


Stolen. 


Stick, 


Stuck, 


Stuck. 


Sting, 


Stung, 


Stung. 


Stride, 


Strode, strid. 


Stridden, strid. 


Strike, 


Strucjc, 


Struck, stricken. 


String, 


Strung, 


Strung. 


Strive, 


Strove, 


Striven. 


Strow, or Ptrcw, Be-, 


Strowed or strewed. 




Swear, 


Swore, eware. 


Sworn. 


Sweat, 


Sweat, R. 


Sweat, R. 


Sweep, 


Swept, • 


Swept. 


SweU, 


Swelled, 


Swollen, R. 


Swim, 


Swam, swum. 


Swum. 


Swing, 


Swung, 


Swung. 


Take, Be-, Ac, 


Took, 


Taken. 


Teach, MU-, Re-^ 


Taught, 


Taught. 


Tear, 


Tore, tare, 


Tom. 


Tell, 


Told, 


Told. 


Think, Be-, 


Thought, 


Thought* 


Thrive, 


Throve, b. 


Thriven, a. 


Throw, 


Threw, 


Thrown. 


Throaty 


Thrus^ 


Thrust 


Trwd. ^ 


Trod, 


Trodden, trod. 


U 
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il^9ttlmi 


FbuL 


FtuiFMie^l 


Wax, 


Waxed, 


Waxen, b. 


Wear, 


Wore, 


Worn. 


Weave, 


Wove, 


Woven. 


Weep, 


Wept, 


Wept. 


Wet, 


Wet,B. 


Wet,B. 


Whet, 


Whet,R. 


Whet^B. 


Win, 


Won, 


Won. 


Wind, 


Wound, R. 


Wound. 


Work, 


Wrought, B. 


Wrought, B. 


Wring, 


Wrung, B. 


Wrung. 


Write, 


Wrote, 

128. Exercise. 


Written. 



1. Give the past and pott participle o/ teach, sing, write, read, hurt, sit, 
arise, take, beat, tell, &o., &o. 

2. Give the present and past for the follovnng past participles: — Thrown, 
sworn, swum, built, spoken, stolen, &o., &c. 

3. Correct the following examples, and give the number and person of 
each : — 

The blossoms have fell from the trees. Mary come to school in haste. 
Sarah's exercise is wrote badly. The thief stoled the money and tolled 
a falsehood about it. The lake is froze hard. Charles has took the 
wrong course. The bell ringed loud. The soldiers fit bravely. She 
did not git the premium. The exercise is wrote badly. James has not 
spoke the truth. A sad misfortune has befell him. The carriage was 
drawed by four horses. Being weary I laid down and ris much re- 
freshed. The ball was throwed too high. I see the soldiers when they 
come. The wind has blowed the fruit from the trees, and broke the 
branches. He sit down upon the bank. The cattle were drove to pas- 
ture. After he had strove many times he winned the prize. The bee 
Btingcd Nellie badly. Edwin has took my knife. The sky has wore a 
cloudy aspect for several days. She singed the song well. The cars 
have ran oflf the track. Grandmother has weaved the cloth beautifully. 
Who teached him grammar ? These apples have growed very fast. He 
dinged to the mast. He give me some money. Anna stringed the 
beads quickly. The vessel has hove in sight. She springed a leak. 
The stone smit him in the face. The river has overflown its banks, 
seen Harry when he done it. 

129. Defective Verbs. 
1. Defective verbs are those in wbieb some of the principal 
parts are wanting. 

Defective verbi. « 
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2. They are mayj can, shall, and wiU, which have the past 
tense; but no participles ; must, and ought, which have neither a 
past tense nor participles; quoth, which has neither a present 
tense nor participles. 

8. When mtut refers to past time, it is used in the present perfect 
tense ; as, << He must haye left." When ouffht refers to past time, it is 
followed by the perfect infinitiye ; as, ** He ought to have written," 

4. Quoth is now seldom used. Beware {be ware or wary) is used mostlj 
in the imperatiye mode ; as, << Beware of dogs." 

^ 130. Impersonal Verbs. 

1. An impersonal verb is one by which an action or state is 
asserted independently of any particular subject; as, " It rains.*' 
'^ It snows." 

2. Methinks, methought^ meseemSy meeeemed, may be regarded as imper- 
sonal, or rather unipersonal yerbs. They are equiyalent to / think, I 

. thought^ It seeme, it seemed to me. 

131. Exercise. 

1. Study the following modeU for parsing the verb:~» 
(Full form.) 

(1.) Giye the part of speech, and tell why 

(2.) Tell whether it is regular or irregular, and why. 

(3.) Giye the principal parts. 

(4.) Tell whether it is transitiye or intransitiye^ and why* 

(5.) ** the yoice and form, and why 

(6.) " mode, and why. 

(7.) " tense, and why. 

(8.) Inflect the tense. 

(9.) Tell the number and person, and why. 
(10.) Giye the rule. 
(Abbreyiated form.) 

(1.) It is a regular or irregular, transitiye or intransitiyt verb, (if 
transitiye) actiye or passiye form. 
(2.) Principal parts. 
(8.) Mode. 
(4.) Tense. 

(5.) Number and person. 
(6.) Construction and rule. 

Mutt and ought denoting past time. Quoth. Imperional yerbs. Models 
for parsing. 
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EXAMPLES. 

2. ** Sarah has written a letter." 

ffa$ written ... is a verb (why ?) ; principal parts (pres. writer past lerofd^ 
past part, written) ; transitive (why?) ; active voice (why?) ; 
common form (why ?) ; indicative mode (why ?) ; present 
perfect tense ; — it is formed by prefixing have, which both 
denotes present time and is the sign of completion, to 
the past participle vmtten, #hioh denotes completion — 
(/ have written, thou ha^t written, he has written ; we hofis 
written, you have written, they have written) ; third person^ 
singular number, to agree with its subject Sarah, accord- 
ing to Bule IV. : ** The verb must agree with its subject 
in number and person." 

5. "She can play." 

Can play is a verb (why?); regular (why?); principal parts; 

intransitive (why ?) ; common form (why ?) ; potential 
mode (why ?) ; present tense (why?) ; (analyze and inflect 
it) third person, singular number (why ?). Rule IV. 

4. " America was discovered by Columbus." 
Was discovered . is a regular transitive verb, passive voice— or simply a 
regular passive verb—ih^ subject is represented as acted 
upon ; (discover, discovered, discovered,) indicative mode 
(why ?) ; past tense (why ?) ; (analyze (114, 3) and inflect 
it), third person, singular number, and agrees with its 
subject, America, according to Rule IV. 

6. "Hove to see the sun shine." 

To see is an irregular transitive verb, active voice, &c., infinitive 

mode (why ?) ; present tense, and limits love, according to 
Rule XVI. : " The infinitive has the construction of the 
noun,"*&o. 

Shins is an irregular intransitive verb (shine, shone, shone), 

infinitive mode, present tense, and limits see. 

6. "If they were reading the book." 

Were reading . . is an irregular transitive verb, active voice, progressive form 
(why ?) subjunctive mode (why ?), &c. 

7. "Has he come?" 

Has come .... is an irregular intransitive verb, common form (conjugated 
interrogatively), &o. 



Models for parsing. 
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8. Add an object^ and shangt ik« folUwing tranntivt v§rbtffm th$ Metiv$ 
to thepasHve voice .'-^ 

Mary loved. They read. Henry lost. The children played. AuguB- 
tus threw. Anna found. He rowed. Hear. The father punished. 
Jane broke. Give. Will you lend ? Thus : Mary loved the truth = 
The truth was loved by Mary. 

9. Change the following transitive verbs from the passive to the active fotm^ 
and supply a subject when it is omitted: — 

America was discovered in 1492. Religious liberty was established 
in Rhode Island. The Magna Charta was granted to the English. The 
Mexicans were defeated at Buena Vista. The king was concealed in 
the tree. The retreat of the Greeks was conducted very skilfully. A 
great battle was fought at Marathon. The gunpowder plot was disco- 
vered. King Charles was restored ta the throne in 1660. Paradise 
Lost was written by Milton. The Messiah was written by a distin- 
guished poet. Thua : Christopher Columbus discovered America in 1492. 

10. Parse the verbs in the follounng examples ; also the nouns, adjko- 

TTVBS, FB0N0UN8 and PABTICIPLES I — 

In August, even, not a breeze can stir but it thrills us with the breath 
of autumn. A pensive glory is seen in the far, golden gleams, among 
the shadows of the trees. — Hawthorne, 

Reproach did not spare Braddock, even in his grave. Still his daunt- 
less conduct on the field of battle shows him to have been a man of 
fearless spirit ; and he was universally allowed to be an accomplished 
disciplinarian. Whatever may have been his faults and errors, he expi- 
ated them by the hardest lot that can befall a brave soldier, ambitious 
of renown — an unhonored grave in a strange land ; a memory clouded 
by misfortune, and a name for ever coupled with defeat. — Irving, 



Now, by the skies above us, and by our fathers' graves, 
Be men to-day, Quirites, — or be forever slaves I — Macaulay, 

Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I went to rest, 
Did I look on great Orion, sloping slowly to the west. 
Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising through the mellow shade, 
Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver braid. — Tennyson, 

Models for parting. 
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ADVERBS. 

132. Definition. 

1. An ctdverh is a word used to modify the meaning of a verb, 
adfective, participle^ or other adverb ; aS; '^ He learns quickly" 

2. When an idea, howeyer expressed, is put in such relation to a yerb, 
an a^jectiye, a participle, or an adyerb, as to represent some circumstance 
of place, time, cause, or manner, it is adyerbial, because it is placed in an 
adyerbial relation in the sentence. The same idea placed in relation to 
a noun or pronoun is of the nature of an adjectiye ; as, ** He who acts 
uprightly, is an upright man." 

3. When an adyerbial idea is expressed by a single word, that word 
is called an adverb; as, ** He walks slowly." The relation is determined 
either by the termination, the position, or the meaning. When the idea 
is expressed by a noun, the relation is expressed by a preposition ; as, 
" The affair was managed with prudence" = prudently. In this case the 
phrase, consisting of the preposition and noun, is said to be adverbial. 
When the idea is expressed by a proposition, the relation is expressed 
by a coigunctiye adyerb. Here the clause, consisting of a connectiye, 
subject, and predicate, is adyerbial ; as, " Speak so that you can be under- 
stood^^ = distinctly, 

4. Words properly called adyerbs are abridged expressions. They 
take the place of phrases consisting of a preposition and noun ; as, 
** He liyed there" = in that place, " He conducted wisely" = in a wise 
manner, 

5. Sometimes an adyerb seems to qualify a noun, and thereby to par- 
take of the nature of an adjectiye ; as, "I found the boy only." 

6. Sometimes an adyerb modifies a phrase, or an entire proposition ; 
as, ** Far from home." " The old man likewise came to the city." 

133. Exereise. 

1. Point out the adyebbs in the following sentences : — 

She sang sweetly. The wind moaned mournfully oyer her graye. 0, 
lightly, lightly tread. The storm raged fearfully. When shall I see 
you again? They lived very happily. They were agreeably disap- 
pointed. Do you expect them to-morrow ? She is continually changing 
her mind. It cannot be true. Perhaps I shall gc Doubtless it is 
true. George writes elegantly. 

2. Insert the following adverbs in sentences of your own: — 

Where, hopefully, soon, bravely, yes, surely, undeniably, sorrowftdly, 
briefly, quite, below, above, ever, constantly, so, yet, although, no. 

Adverbs. Exprossions in an adverbial relation. A single word — a phrastt 
—a clause. Adverbs equivalent to phraaea. Adverbs used as a^JeotivM. 
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184. Classes of Adverbs. 

1. Adverbs may be divided into four general classes — adverbs 
of place, of time, of cattsej of manner, 

2. Adyerbs of place answer the questions Where ? Whither ? Whence ? 
as, here, therCf above^ yonder^ below, tomewhere, back, upwards, down" 

.wards, &c. 

8. Adyerbs of tifne answer the questions When? How long? How 
often ? as, then, yesterday, always, continually, often, frequently, &c. 

4. Adyerbs of cause answer the questions Why ? Wherefore ? as, why., 
wherefore, therefore, then, 

6. Causal relations are commonly expressed by phrases and clauses. 

6. Adyerbs of manner and degree answer the question How ? as, ele- 
gantly, faithfully, fairly, &c. They are generally deriyed from adjectiyes 
denoting quality. 

7. Under the head of degree may be classed those which answer the 
question How? in respect to quantity or quality; as, How muchf How 
goodf &c. ; as, too, very, greatly, chiefly, perfectly, mainly, wholly, totally, 
quite, exceedingly. 

8. Modal adverbs, or those which show the manner of the assertion, 
belong to this class also. The following are the principal modal adyerbs : 
yes, yea, verily, truly, surely, undoubtedly, doubtless, forsooth, certainly, no, 
nay, not, possibly, probably, perhaps, peradventure, perchance, 

9. The adyerbs when, where, why, how, &o., when used in asking ques- 
tions, are called interrogative adyerbs ; as, " When did he come ?" 

10. Adyerbs of manner are generally formed from adjectiyes by adding 
ly; as, bright, bright-/y; smooth, smooth-2y. But when the adjectiye 
ends in ly, the phrase is commonly used ; as, '* In a lovely manner," 
instead of lovelily, 

11. There is used as an ezpletiye to introduce a sentence when the 
yerb to be denotes existence ; as, *' There are many men of the same 
opinion." It is also sometimes used with the yerbs seem, appear, come, 
go, and others ; as, " There went out a decree from Csesar Augustus." 
In this use it has no meaning. 

12. The adyerb so is often used as a substitute for some preceding 
word or group of words ; as, <* He is in good business, and is likely to 
remain so" 

135. Conjunctive Adverbs. 
1. Conjunctive adverbs are those which express the adverbial 

Glasses of adyerbs — ^plaoe — time— cause — manner — degree. Modal adyerbs. 
Intorrogatiye adyerbs. Th^r^ as an expletiya. The adyerb to. Coigunotiye 
adyerbs. 
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relation of a dependent clause, and connect it with the verb, 
adjective, or adverb, which it modifies; as, ^^I shall meet my 
friend when the boat arrives." 

2. The principal coxgunctive adverbs will be found under the head of 
connectiyes (148, 18). They are equivalent to two phrases, the one 
containing a relative pronoun, the other its antecedent ; as, ** The lilies 
grow where the ground is moist" = The lilies grow in that place in which 
the ground is moist. Here the phrase in that place modifies ffrows, and 
the phrase in which modifies moist ; hence where, the equivalent of the 
two, modifies both. 

3. The words therefore, wherefore, hence, whence, consequently, then, now, 
besides, likewise, also, too, moreover, and some others, are adverbs, and at 
the same time are used — either alone or when associated with other 
connectives, to join propositions. But unlike conjunctive adverbs, they 
connect coordinate and not subordinate clauses. 

136. Exercise. 

1. TeU the class of the following adverbs : — 

Very, greatly, perhaps, therefore, below, to-morrow, when, there, 
purely, truly, always, continually, yesterday, why, sorrowfully, pain- 
fully, down, above, here, vainly, exceedingly. 

2. Point out the conjunctive adverbs tn the following examples: — 

He will be prepared when the time arrives. She may return when- 
ever she wishes. He disobeyed the rule, although he knew it was 
wrong. Whither I go ye cannot come. I mourn because I have lost 
my friend. 

137. Compaxison of Adverbs. 

1. Many adverbs, especially those denoting manner, admit 
of comparison ; as, hrightly^ more hrightlyj most hrighth/ ; soon, 
sooner, soonest. 

2. When an adjective undergoes comparison, it shows that two or more 
objects are compared ; but when an adverb undergoes the same change, 
it shows that two or more actions or qualities are compared; as, ** James 
speaks more fluently than George [speaks"]." 

8. The following adverbs are compared irregularly: Hi or badlg, 
worse, worst; little, less, least; far, farther, farthest; much, more, most; 
well, bettsr, best. 

Gonjunotive adverbs equivalent to two phrases. The adverbs ikerrfore, Ae. 
Comparison of adverbs. Irregular comparison. 
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138. Exercise. 

1. Study thefottomng outline for parsing adverbs:-^ 
To parse an adyerb, tell, — 

(1.) What part of speech it is, and why. 

(2.) Compare it (where it admits of it), and tell what dtgret. 

(8.) Tell what it modifies. 

(4.) Give the rule. 

2. ** The sun shines brightly:^ 

BrighUy is an adverb ; it modifies the meaning of the Terb ; it is 

compared (positive brightly^ comparative more brightly^ 
superlative most brightly) ; it is in the positive- degree, and 
modifies the verb shines, according to Rule IX. (Re- 
peat it.) 

8. " Mary writes more elegantly than her brother." 
More elegantly . is an adverb ; it modifies the meaning of the verb ; it if 
compared (elegantly, more elegantly, most elegantly) ; it is 
in the comparative degree, and modifies the verb writes, 
according to Rule IX. (Repeat it.) 

4. " I wiU go whenever you wish." 

Whenever .... is a conjunctive adverb of time. (Why?) 

(1.) As an adverb it modifies both vfUl go and wieh, 
according to Rule IX. 

(2.) As a connective it connects the subordinate clause 
" whenever you wish" to will go. Rule XI. 

5. Par«e M« APYBBBS in the following examples ; also the adjectiybs, 
TXBBS, and fbonouns : — 

No human fancy can take in this mighty space in all its grandeur, 
and in all its immensity ; can sweep the outer boundaries of such a 
creation ; or lift itself up to the majesty of that great and invisible arm, 
on which all is suspended. — Chalmers, 

He (Sir Thomas More) stands unchangeably on the centre of eternal 
right ; his head, majestically erect, gloriously lifted up to heaven, bends 
not before the shock, and his breast reeeives the tempest only to shiver 
it. — Oiles, 

Hitherto shalt thou come, and no further, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed. 



Models fbr parsing. 
I 
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Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who neyer to himself hath said, — 

This is my own, my native land I 
Whose heart hath ne*er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned. 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? — SeotL 



PREPOSITIONS. 

139. DefinitioiL 

1. Apr^sition is a word used to show the relation of a notm or 
pronoun to some other word ; bs, '' The ship was seen from the 
citadel." " He sailed upon the ocean in a ship of war" 

2. The preposition always shows a relation between two terms, an 
antecedent and a subsequent. The subsequent term is called the object of 
the preposition. The preposition and object united form a dependent 
element of the sentence, haying the antecedent term as its principal 
element. 

8. The preposition always shows a relation of dependence. When 
the antecedent term is a noun, the dependent phrase is of the nature of 
an adjective ; as, " The rays of the sun" = solar rays. 

When the antecedent term is a yerb, participle, adjective, or adverb, 
the dependent phrase is of the nature of an adverb (sometimes an indi- 
rect object) ; as, ** The case was conducted with skill'* = skilfuUy, 

4. The object of the preposition is not always a single word ; it may 
be a phrase or clause ; as, << The city was about to capitulate when Napo- 
leon arrived.'' *< Much will depend on who the commissioners are" 

6. The preposition is sometimes placed after its object; as, ** While 
its song, sublime as thunder, rolls the woods along." The preposition 
and object sometimes precede the word on which they depend ; as, '< Cy 
9Xip<UriotSt Washington was the noblest." 



140. List of Prepositioxis. 



aboard, 


before. 


for. 


through. 


about, 


behind. 


from. 


throughout^ 


above. 


below. 


in, into. 


till. 


according to, 


beneath. 


'mid. 


to. 


acrosB, 


beside or 


'midst, 


touching. 



Prepositions. Two terms — antecedent and subsequent The subsequent, 
a dependent term. The object The preposition sometimes after its object 
List of prepositions. 
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after. 


besides. 


notwithstanding. 


toward or 


against, 


between. 


0^ 


towards. 


along. 


betwixt. 


for. 


under. 


amid or 


beyond. 


on. 


underneath. 


amidst, 


by. 


oat of. 


until. 


among or 


concerning. 


over. 


unto. 


amongst, 


down. 


past, 


up, 


around. 


daring. 


regarding. 


upon. 


at, 


ere. 


respecting, , 


with, 


athwart, 


except, 


roand. 


within. 


bating. 


excepting, 


since. 


without. 



1. According tOy as to, as for, out of, instead of, because of, of from, over 
against, round about, from among, from between, from around, from before, 
and the like, may be regarded as complex prepositions, and parsed as a 
single word ; or the first word of the phrase may be parsed as an adverb. 
According, contrary, in the phrases according to, contrary to, are sometimes 
regarded as participles or adjectives modifying some, noun in the sen- 
tence. 

2. In such connections as the following, put in, go up, go dovm, cut 
through^ pass by, climb up, and others, the preposition may be parsed 
as an adverb when it is not followed by an object; as the italicised 
words in such sentences as the following : ** The captain stood in for the 
shore." "They rode by in haste." 

8. Some words, most commonly prepositions, are occasionally used as 
adverbs ; these are, before, after, till, until, above, beneath, for, on, in, &o. 
So also some words commonly employed as adverbs, are sometimes used 
as prepositions ; as, but, save, despite, &c. Off is usually an adverb, but 
may be parsed as a preposition when followed by an object. Instead is 
either a preposition, or equivalent to a preposition and noun = in stead, 

4. In such expressions, as, a hunting, a fishing, &c., if authorized at 
all, the a may be regarded as itself a preposition, or a contraction of at, 
in, or on. 

141. Exercise. 

1 . Study the following outline for parsing the preposition .•— 
To parse a preposition, tell, — 

(1.) What part of speech, and why, 

(2.) Between what words it shows the relation. 

(3.) Give the rule. 

2. "He went /rom England to Prance." 

From . is 9, preposition ; — it is used to show the relation of a noon or pro- 
Complex prepositions. Prepositions used as adverbs. Models for parsing. 
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noun to some other word ; — it shows the relation of the nmok 
England to the Terb went, according to Rule XIII. (Repeat it.) 
7b ... is a preposition ; it shows the relation of the noun France to the 
yerb went, according to Rule XIII. 

8. Point out the pbbpositions in thefollomng sentences, and explain their 
relations : — 

He heard the birds smg in the morning. The buds are swelling in 
the sun's warm rays. The winds will come from the distant south. The 
bees gather honey from the flowers. I bring fresh showers for the 
thirsty flowers from sea and stream. I shall be Queen of the May. In 
the garden the crocus blooms. The hills are covered with a carpet of 
green. We shall have pleasant walks with our friends. We shall seek 
the early fruits in the sunny valley. 

4. Parse the nouns, p&onouns, adverbs, and prepositions in thefol- 
lowing sentences :— r 

Humility mainly becometh the converse of man with his Maker, 
But oftentimes it seemeth out of place in the intercourse of man with 



Tea, it is the cringer to his equal, that is chiefly seen bold to his* God, 
While the martyr whom a world cannot browbeat, is humble as a child 
before Him. — Tupper. 

Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 

Along the Psalmist's music deep — 
Now tell me if there any is. 
For gift or grace surpassing this — 

•'* He giveth His beloved, sleep'* ? — Mrs. Browning. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

142. Definition. 

1. A conjunetum is a word used to connect sentences, or the 
parts of sentences; as, "The horse fell over the precipice, btti 
the rider escaped." " The horse and rider fell over the preci- 
pice." 

In the first example, hut connects two sentences ; in the second, and con- 
nects the two partSi horse and rider, 

2. A pure coigunction forms no part of the material (158, 1) or 
substance of a sentence ; its office is simply to unite the materials into 
a single structure. 

Coiijimotions. Pure conjunctions. 
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8. Besides pure conjunctions, there is a large class of words which 
enter into the sentence as a part of its substance, and at the same time 
connect different elements or parts; as, *<This is the pencil which I 
lost.'' Here which is the object of lott, and at the same time connects 
the dependent clause, which I lost, to pencil. All such words are called 
connectivetf or conjunctive words, 

143. Classes of Connectives. 

1. All connectives (whether pure conjunctions or conjunotiye 
words) are divided into two classes — coordinate and subordinate. 
Coordinate connectives are those which join similar or homoge- 
neous elements ; as, " John and James were disciples." 

Here John and Jame§ are similar in construction, and have a common rela- 
tion to the predicate. 

2. Two elements are coordinate, and consequently demand a coordinate 
conjunction, when they are placed in the same relation or rank (169, 1) ; 
as, '* The insects devoured leaves and blossoms," Here leaves is depend- 
ent on devoured; blossoms also is not only dependent, but has precisely 
the same sort of dependence as leaves ; hence they are coordinate with 
each other. In the sentence, " The insects devoured the leaves greedily," 
leaver and ffreedily axe both dependent on devoured^ but they have not 
a similar dependence; hence they are not coordinate, and cannot 
be connected by and, t>r any other coordinate coigunction. 

3. Coordinate connectives are always conjunctions, and may be 
divided into three classes — copulative, adversative, and alterna- 
tive. 

4. Copulative conjunctions are those which add parts in har- 
mony with each other ; as, " The day dawned, and our friends 
departed." 

5. The copulative conjunctions are, — 

(a.) And, a connective of the most general character, placing the connected 
parts Id a relation of perfect equality, without modification or emphasis. 

(b.) Sof also, likewise, too, besides, moreover, furthermore, now, hence, whence, 
» therefore, wherefore, consequently, even ; connectives associated with and ex- 
pressed or understood, and used to give emphasis, or some additional idea; 
as, " She sings ; [and] besides she plays beautifully." 

(e.) Not only , . . but, but also, but likemse, as well . , , as, both . . . and, 
first , . . secondly, thirdly, Ac, ; connectives employed when we wish not only 
to make the second part emphatic, but to awaken an expectation of some 

Connectives or conjunctive words. Classes of connectives. Coordinate 
connectives. Copulative coigunctions. 
12 
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addition. At tbeie purtf eorrespond to eaoh other, these connectiTes are 
called correlative; 

6. Adversative conjunctions are those which unite parts in 
opposition to, or in contrast with, each other ; as, " The fish was 
brought to the shore, but plunged into the water again.'' 

7. AdrersatlYe conjunctions are employed, (1.) When the second part 
is placed in opposition tb the first ; as, ** It does not rain, but it snows. '' 
(2.) When the second part is placed in opposition to a supposed infer- 
ence from the first ; as, ** The army was victorious, but the general was 
slain.'' Here, lest the inference should be that all was prosperous, the 
second clause preceded by but, is added. 

8. The adversative conjunctions are, — 

(a.) Buff which simply shows opposition without emphasis ; as, '' I shall go, 
hut I shall not walk." 

(i.) Yet, still, nevertheleae, nottoithatanding, however, now, and some others, 
which are associated with hut, either expressed or understood, and give em- 
phasis or some additional idea; as, ''The delinquent has been repeatedly 
admonished, (but) etill he is as negligent as eyer." 

9. Alternative conjunctions are those which offer or deny a 
choice between two things ; as, " We must fight, or our liberties 
will be lost." " She can neither sing nor play/' 

10. The alternative conjunctions are, — 

(o.) Or, which offere, and nor {not or), which denies a choice. 
(6.) Else, otherwise, associated with or for the sake of emphasis, 
(c.) Either and neither, correlatives of or and nor, 

11. Parts standing in a causal relation to each other are sometimes 
coordinate ; but usually there are, in such cases, two connectives, one 
expressed and the other understood ;• as, ''The south wind blows, land] 
therefore, there must be rain." 

12. Subordinate connectives are those which join dissimilar or 
heterogeneous elements ; as, " I shall go when the stage arrives." 

Here when joins the subordinate clause, when the stage arrives, to the verb 
shall go. It is a part of the clause itself, being equivalent to at the time at 
which. Hence it should be introduced in naming the clause; but not so with 
the pure coordinate conjunctions. 

18. The connected element is always a proposition; it is subordinate, 
and consequently demands a subordinate connective, because it becomes 
merely a limiting expression of the antecedent term on which it depends. 
It is unlike the part with which it is connected, in its form, in its rela- 
tion or rank, and in its grammatical character. 

Adversative oox^unctions. Alternative ooi^junolions. Subordinate eon- 
neotives. 
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14. A subordinate conneotlYe, like a preposition, always shows a rela- 
tion of dependence. But the second term is a proposition, instead of ^ 
noun or pronoun. 

15. Subordinate connectives are divided into three classes — 
those which connect svhstantive clauses, those which connect 
adjective clauses, and those which connect adverbial clauses. 

16. Substantive clauses containing a statement, (170, 8) are connected 
by the conjunctions that, that not, and sometimes but, hut that Substan- 
tive clauses containing an inquiry, are connected by the interrogatives 
who, which, what, where, whither, whence, when, how long, how often, why, 
wherefore, how, 

17. Adjective clauses are connected by the relative pronouns who, 
which, what, that, whoever, whosoever, whichever, whichsoever, whatever, 
whatsoever, and sometimes the relative adverbs whi/, when, where. 

18. Adverbial clauses are connected by the conjunctive adverbs where, 
whither, whence, wherever, whithersoever, as far as, as long as, farther than, 
which denote PLACE; when, while, whilst, as, before, after, ere, till, untU, 
since, whenever, as long as, as soon as, the moment, the instant, as frequently 
as, as often as, which denote TIME; or the conjunctions because, for, as, 
whereas, since, inasmuc/i (causal), if, unless, though, lest, except, provided, 
provided that (conditional), that, that not, lest (final), though, although, 
notwithstanding, however, whatever, whoever, whichever, while, with the cor- 
relatives yet, stUl, nevertheless (adversative), all of which denote CAUSAL 
relations; as, fust as,so,,,as, same . ^ , as (correspondence), so . , , that^ 
such . . . that (consequence), as , . , aa (comparison of equality), the , , , 
the, the , . , so much the (proportionate equality), than, more than, less than 
(comparison of inequality), which denote MANNER. 



144. Exercise. 

1. Study the following outline for parsing eoi\funetiont. 

In parsing a conjunction or connective, tell, — 

(1.) What part ef speech, and why. 
(2.) To what class it belongs. 
(3.) What elements it connects. 
(4.) Give the rule. 

2. ** Socrates and Plato were distinguished philosophers.'' 

And ... is a conjunction ; — it is used to connect sentences, or the parts 
of sentences ; coordinate, because it connects similar elements ; 

Subordinate connectives show a relation of dependence. Oonneotaves of 
•Uaies — substantive— adjective — adverbisL 
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it conneots Socrates and Plato, aooording to Rule XL (Re- 
peat it.) 

8. "Wisdom is better than riches." 
Than . . is a cor^'unction (why ?) ; subordinatey because it connects dis- 
similar elements ; it connects the proposition than riches {are) 
-with better y according to Rule XVI. (Repeat it.) 

4. "We must either obey or be punished." 
JEither . . is a coordinate conjunction ( 

tation of an additional ele] 

emphasis. 
Or .... is a coordinate conjunction (i 

either is used to connect \ 

must obey. Rule XI. (Re] 

6. " Though he slay me, yet will I 

Though . is a subordinate conjunction 

pectation of an additional i 
Yet ... is a subordinate cor^'unction 

tive though is used to connc 

me" with the principal one 

Rule XVI. 

6. Tell which of the follovnng com 
subordinate : — 

The pen and ink are poor. The h( 
the water. If you come, I shall hay 
million applaud, seriously ask yours 

knew that he had disobeyed instructions. That which cannot be cured 
most be endured. Take heed lest ye fall. 

7. Parse the conjunotigns, adjectives, and verbs, in the following 
examples : — 

It is to the Union that we owe our safety at home, and our considera- 
tion and dignity abroad. Every year of its duration has teemed with 
fresh proof of its utility and its blessings ; and, although our territory 
has stretched out wider and wider, and our population spread further 
and further, they have not outrun its protection or its benefits. — Webster, 

In a word, point us to the loveliest and happiest neighborhood in the 
world on which we dwell, — and we tell you that our object is, to render 
this whole earth, with all its nations, and kindreds, and tongues, and 
people, as happy as, nay, happier than such a neighborhood. — Way land. 

Models for parsing. 
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Thy Heotor, ^wrapped in eyerlasting sleep, 

Shall neither hear thee ory, nor see thee weep. — J^op§* 

'Twas but a kindred sound to move, 

For pity melts the heart to love. — Dryden. 

INTERJECTIONS. 
146. DeflnitioiL 

1. An interjection is a word used to express some strong or 
sudden emotion of the mind. " Alas ! I then have chid away 
my friend." 

2. As the interjection is not the sign of an idea, but merely an 
expression of emotion, it cannot have any definable signification, or 
grammatical construction ; but as it is of frequent use in colloquial and 
impassioned discourse, it should not be omitted in parsing. 

8. "Inteijection" is derived from the Latin word ** interjectus" — 
thrown between, that is, between the parts of the sentence ; but it is often 
placed at the beginning, or at the end of a sentence. 

4. The most common interjections are, hey, hurra, huzza, expressing 
joy or exultation ; aha, hah, ah, expressing surprise ; ho, lo, halloo, hem, 
calling attention ; fie, pshaw, pugh, tush, foh, expressing aversion or con- 
tempt ; alas, woe, alack, 0, expressing sorrow, grief, or compassion ; 
hist, hush, mum, expressing a wish for silence ; heigh-ho, heigh-ho-hum, 
expressing languor ; ha, ha, he, he, expressing laughter. 

6. Some words used as interjections may be parsed as verbs, nouns, 
or a(\jectives; as in the sentence ^^ Strange! cried I.'* Strange is an 
adjective, and the expression is equivalent to ** it is strange ;" and in 
the sentence, ** Behold! how well he bears misfortune's frowns I" behold 
is a verb in the imperative, equivalent to behold ye, 

146. Exercise. 

1. Outline for parsing an interjection: — 
To parse an interjection, tell, — 

(1.) What part of speech, and why? 
(2.) Give the rule. 

2. "Hark! they whisper." 

Hark . is an interjection (why ?) ; it is used independently. Rule X. 

3. Parse all the words in the following examples: — 

Oh ! say what mystic spell is that which so blinds us to the suffer- 

Inteijections. Its derivation. The most common inteijections. Inteijee- 
tions used as verbs, a^o. 
12* 
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ings of our brethren, — ^which deafens our ear to the voice of bleeding 
humanity, when it is aggravated by the shriek of dying thousands. — 
Ckalmen, 

Woe worth the chase ! woe worth the day I 
That cost thy life, my gallant grey. — ScotU 

Oh, now you weep ; and I perceive you feel 

The dint of pity ; these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls I What ! weep you when you but behold 

Our Cesar's vesture wounded ! Look you here I 

Here is himself, marred as you see, with traitors. — Shaktptar^. 

Hail ! holy light, offspring of heaven first bom, 
Or of the eternal, co-eternal beam! — Milton, 

Philosophy consists not 
In airy schemes or idle speculations ; 
But the rule and conduct of all social life 
Is her great province. Not in lone cells 
Obscure she lurks, but holds her heavenly light 
To senates and to kings to guide their counsels. 
And to teach them to reform and bless mankind. 
All policy but hers is false and rotten ; 
All valor not conducted by her precepts. 
Is as destroying fiiry sent from hell. 
To plague unhappy man,) and ruin natioM. 
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SYNTAX. 

147. Definitions and Distinctions. 

1. Syntax treats of the construction of sentences. 

2. A sentence is a thought expressed in words ; as^ ^^ Socrates 
Was unmoved when the sentence of death was pronounced against 
him." 

8. Thus, it appears that a sentence (Lat. << sententia," a thouffht) 
includes a thought and its es^esnon, A thought consists of related ideas, 
an expression of related words ; and, if every idea were expressed hy a 
corresponding word, a sentence would be correctly analyzed by reducing 
it to its separate words. Thus, in the sentence, — " Peter wept bitterly," 
or (analyzed), " Peter — wept — bitterly," the three ideas — ^the person, 
what he did, and how he did it, are expressed by as many words ; but in 
the sentence above — ** Socrates — was unmoved — when the sentence of 
death was pronounced against him," — ^three full ideas are expressed by 
twelve words. 

4. In analyzing a sentence, therefore, we must be governed either by 
its ideas, and, of necessity, group all words employed to express a single 
idea, — or, by its words, and thus, in many cases, lose sight of an insepa- 
rable idea by reducing its expression to single words. Thus, in the 
example above (3.) the element of time is expressed by a group contain- 
ing nine words ; yet, to one who should not first consider the group as 
a whole, but take its words separately, the idea of time would scarcely 
be suggested. In the one case, the sentence is considered logicaUy^ — ^in 
the other grammatically, 

6. Each word, however, has its office, being used either alone, or as 
part of a group to express an element of the thought. A system of 
syntax, to be complete, should, therefore, treat of the sentence, (1.) 
as a whole, — an expression of the thought; (2.) as a combination of 
ioords — or groups of words, — expressions of ideas or elements of the 
thought; and (3.) as an assemblage of mere words, each performing its 
peculiar office in forming the component parts of the structure. Hence, 
the subject is naturally divided into syntax of sentences, syntax of ele-' 
ments, and syntax of words. 

Syntax. A sentence. Thought and its expression. Ideas and words. 
Analysis based upon ideas^npon words. Office of single words. Syntax of 
Mntenoes, of elements, of words. 
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SYNTAX OF SENTENCES. 

148. Sentences classified by their use as a whole. 

1. All sentences, considered as a whole, are either 
(a.) Declabatiys; as, "The truth will pre-vail." 

(6.) Interbogatiyb j as, "Wilt thou be made whole?" 

(c.) Impebativi, as, "Put up thy sword into the sheath;" or 

(d.) Exclahatobt; as, "How art thou fallen I" 

2. A declarative sentence is used to declare something either 
as real and absolute, or as possible, probable, obligatory, or neces- 
sary ; as, " I have found favor in the sight of the king '" ^^ It 
may rain ;" *' We should pay our debts '" " The work must be 
done." 

3. The declarative sentence forms the main body of every species of 
composition; it is that form of the sentence which is recognised by 
logicians as a proposition. It may take either the positive or the nega- 
tive form; its mode may be either indicative or potential (89, 10, 11). 

4. The interrogative sentence is one which asks a question ; 
as, " Doth my father yet live ?" 

6. Interrogative sentences are used 

(a.) To obtain information ; as, " Where are those mine enemies ?" 

(6.) To gain the assent of others; as, " Doth God pervert judgment?" 

6. The latter are called questions of appeal, and are used with a 
negative when the speaker expects an affirmative answer; as, "Hath he 
said it, and will he not do it ?'* without a negative when he expects a 
negative answer; as, "Can a mother forget her child?" Such sen- 
tences imply a strong affirmation or negation, and, hence, when con- 
verted into declarative sentences, the foregoing rule should be reversed ; 
as, "God doth not pervert judgment." "He hath said it, and he will 
do it." 

7. Interrogative sentences may take either of two forms ; — 
(a.) They may be formed without an interrogative word ; as, "Will 

you ride to town to-day ?" or, 

(b.) They may be introduced by one of the interrogatives, who, which, 
tshat, where, when, why, how, &c. (78, 2, 6). * 

8. The former are called direct, — are answered by yes or no, and are 
generally uttered with the rising inflection at the close. 

9. The latter are called indirect, — are answered by some part of a 
declarative sentence called the responsive ov- answer; as, "Who is walk-* 

Sentences classified. Declarative and interrogative sentenoei. Direct and 
indirect questions. 
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ing in the garden ?" Ans. <* /" (am walking in the. garden). These 
sentences close with the falling inflection. 

10. An imperative sentence is one which is used to express a 
command; an entreaty, an exhortation, or a prayer; as, "Let 
justice be done;" " Do extricate my suffering friend ;" " Let love 
be without dissimulation ;" " Thy kingdom come." 

11. The imperative sentence may take two forms, — 

(a.) The verb may be in the imperative ; as, ** Depart in peace." 
(6.) It may be in the potential ; as, '' May he depart in peace." 

12. An imperative sentence of the same form is a command, an 
entreaty, or a prayer, according to the relative rank of the parties 
(89, 14). 

13. An exclamatory sentence is either a declarative, an inter- 
rogative, or an imperative sentence, so uttered as to express 
strong emotion ; as, " The foe has come !" " Was it not strange T' 
" Make haste T' 

14. Exclamatory sentences are often so elliptical as to become mere frag- 
ments ; as, " Strange !" " Impossible V* " To arms !" 

15. Exclamatory expressions are often of the nature of inteijections ; as 
" Mercy !" " How strange !" 

16. When a sentence is composed of two different classes, it is called 
a mixed sentence; as, "Give me a place to stand, and I will raise the 
world ;" " They entered, indeed, upon the work, but why did they not 
continue ?" 

149. Exercise. 

Point out the different kinds of sentences in the follovnng examples. Con- 
struct or select others like them. Change any of them from one class of 
sentence to another. 

Note. — The learner should first read the sentence attentively, and then 
consider, whether, as a whole, it declares something, asks a question, expresses 
a command, or utters an exclamation. 

Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain. Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust him. What think ye of Christ? Whose 
son is he ? Would God I had died for thee, Absalom I my son ! my , 
son ! Is this a dagger that I see 'before me ? The way was long, the 
wind was cold. Strike ! till the last armed foe expires I 

Great Hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell the rising sun. 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. — Coleridge. 

Imperative sentences. Exclamatory sentences. Mixed sentences. 
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They tell us, sir, that we are weak — unable to cope with so formidable 
an adyereary. But when shall we be stronger? Will it be the next 
week, or the next year ? Shall we gather strength by irresolution and 
inaction ? Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper use of those means 
which the God of nature hath placed in our power. The battle, sir, is 
not to the strong alone : it is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. If 
we were base enough to desire it, it is now too late to retire from the 
contest. The war is inevitable — and let it come. Our brethren are 
already in the field. Why stand we here idle ? Is life so dear, or peace 
80 sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery ? Forbid 
it, Almighty God I — I know not what course others may take ; but as 
for me — ^give me liberty, or give me death ! — Patrick Henry, 

160. Sentences classified by their Propositions. 

1. All sentences consist either of a single proposition^ or of 
two or more united propositions^ and are divided into 

(a.) Simple ; as, " The wind blows." 

(b.) Complex i as, "When the wind blows, the trees bend." 

(c.) Compound; as, "The wind blows, and the trees bend." 

2. A proposition is the combination of a subject and a predi- 
cate ; as, " The ocean roars /' " Are you warm ?" " Obey your 
parents ;" " How feeble is man !" 

3. The mhject represents that of which something is affirmed ; 
as, " The lilies fade." 

4. The predicate represents that which is affirmed } as, '^ The 
waves dash" 

6. The predicate sometimes represents what is denied of the subject ; 
as, " The door was not shut ;" « The time will never come ;" and hence 
propositions are divided into affirmative and negative. But for gram- 
matical purposes, to deny may be considered the same as to aflirm a 
negative. In general, to affirm, as here used, applies to every species 
of proposition, the interrogative, the imperative, and the exclamatory, 
as well as the declarative (148, 1). 

6. A proposition may be used, — 

(a.) As a sentence; as, ''The mists of the mom have passed 
away;" or, 

(6.) As a mere dement (147, 5) ; as, " Seek not the honor 
which Cometh from men J' 

Sentences olMsified. A proposition. The subject. The predicatt. Uiti 
of a proposition — m a sentenoe— as an element. 
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7- A proposition is a sentence, when, independently and alone, 
it expresses a thought (147, 2) of the speaker; as, "Coming 
events cast their shadows before." 

8. A proposition is an element of a sentence, when, instead 
of a thought of the speaker, it expresses a mere idea or part of 
the thought ; as, " I know that my Redeemer liveth.** 

9. Hence, a sentence is always a proposition, either alone or combined with 
another, but a proposition is not always a sentence. In complex sentences, 
at least, one proposition is used to express merely an idea. In compound 
pentences, at least two propositions are used to express thoughta. 

10. A proposition used as a sentence, is a simple sentence however much it 
may be extended ; as, '' I call upon the humanity of my country to yindicate 
the national character ;" but, when used as an element, it is considered simple 
only when consisting of its essential parts (168, 1) ; namely, the subject and 
predicate, or subject^ predicate, and connective, without modifying words ; as, 
" Be silent that you may hear" 

NoTB. — The learner cannot too carefully mark the distinction between a 
proposition and a sentence. The same proposition may be a sentence in one 
use, and a mere element in another ] as, '< The day dawned f* " When the day 
datoned, we embarked." 

11. Umted propositions are divided into principal and suhor- 
dinate. 

12. A principal proposition contains the principal or leading 
assertion; and is that on which the subordinate depends; as^ 
" When spring comes, the flowers will hhom" 

13. A subordinate proposition is one which, by means of a 
subordinate connective, depends upon some part of the principal ; 
as, " When spring comes, the flowers will bloom." 

14. United propositions are called clauses. A sentence containing but 
one proposition (7) cannot be said to have clauses. Hence, though a 
clause is always a proposition, a proposition is a clause only when com- 
bined with another. 

15. Two united propositions are said to be 

(a.) Similar, when both alike express a thought of the speaker, or when 
both express a mere element of the thought ; as, '< Talent is power, [but] tact 
is skill j'* '* I could not tell when he came, nor vohen he went." 

(&.) Diasimilarf when one expresses a thought of the speaker, and the other 
a mere element of it ; as, '' He who aeaumea the guidance of others, should 
govern himselt" 

Principal and subordinate propositions. Similar and dissimilar proposi- 
tions. 
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16. A simple sentence contains but one proposition; as, ^The 
winds blow." 

17. A complex sentence contains two or more dissimilar pro- 
positions ] na, " When the wind blows, the trees bend." 

18. A compovnd sentence contains two or more similar propo- 
sitions ; as, " The wind blows, and the trees bend." 

NoTB. — A sentence containing similar subordinate propositions, must bare 
at least one principal proposition, to express a thought Hence, such sentences 
as "I neither knew what Itoaa, where I woe, nor from toheiice I came " are not 
compound, but complex or partial compounds (1^2), even though they con- 
tain similar propositions. 

161. Exercise. 

Tell which of the following sentences are simple, which are complex, and 
which are compound. Classify them, as in (149). 

In the production of order, all men recognise something sacred. 
Decide not by authoritative rules when they are inconsistent with 
reason. Though he were as rich as Croesus, still would man be dissat- 
isfied with his condition. Pope had perhaps the judgment of Dryden ; 
but Dryden certainly wanted the diligence of Pope. The emperor 
Augustus was a patron of the fine arts. Qood and evil are inseparable 
companions ; but the latter often hides behind the back of the former. 
Tell me, when it was that you felt yourself most strongly inclined t* 
go astray. 

152. TTnion of entire Sentences. 

1. Entire sentences of the foregoing classes may unite without con- 
junctions, by a simple sttccessum^ to form paragraphs or other general 
divisions of discourse. 

2. This succession is sometimes governed by the order of time, some^ 
times by the order of dependence, or by some other relation of the 
thoughts. 

8. Sentences should be separated from each other by the proper 
punctuation marks (941, 7). 

4. Sometimes one of the coordinate conjunctions (143, 1) is placed at 
the beginning of an entire sentence, to express more strongly its connec- 
tion with the preceding sentence ; as, " Her (Athens') power is, indeed, 
manifested at the bar, in the senate, in the field of battle, in the school 
of philosophy. But these are not her glory." — Macaulay 

A simple sentence. A complex sentence. A compound sentence. 
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SYNTAX OF ELEMENTS. 
153. Definition. 

1. The elements of a sentence are its component parts^ each 
standing for SLaddea and its relation to some other idea; as^ ^^ The 
, shepherd — ^gave — ^the alarm — ^when he discovered the approach 
of the wolf." 

2. In this example we have the person (who), the action, the object (what), 
and the time (when). The parts employed to express these ideas, whether 
words or gsoups of words, are elements (147, 4). 

3. Every element, whether long or short, should first be taken as a whole, 
and regarded as the expression of a complete idea ; afterwards, its nature, 
ranks form, and structure should be considered. 

154. General Division of the Elements. 

1. An element may be 

(a.) Substantive, adjective, or advebbial. 
(b.) Peinoipal or subordinate. 
(c.) A WORD, a PHRASE, or a clause. 
(d.) Simple, complex, or compound. 

2. These divisions depend upon the nature, the rank, th« form, and thft 
itruoture of the elementary parts. 

155. General Sedcription of the Elements. 

1. An element in any of its forms, is 

(a.) Subeiantive, when it has the construction and use or the noon; as, 
** That one should eteal is base." 

(b.) Adjective f when it has the construction and use of the adjective ; as, 
' *' Wisdom's ways are ways of pleasantness," 

(e.) Adverbial, when it has the construction and nse of the adverb; as, 
** The voice of the Lord was heard in the garden" 

V' 2. An element in any of its forms, is 

Principal, when it expresses the chief idea^ as, for example, the subjeet 
or the predicate (169; 1). 

Subordinate, when it depends upon, and modifies the principal, as, for ex- 
ample, the adjective, objectire, or adverbial elements (164, 1). 

Elements of sentences. Division of elements. Elements substantive, ac^eo- 
^ve, adverbial, principal^ subordinate. 
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3. An •lement has the form of 

(a.) A word, when a single word expresses both an idea and its relation 
(153, 1); as, **A gentle— breeze — fanned — ^him." 

(b.) A phrcuep when one word (usually a noun or pronoun) expresses the 
idea, and another (usually a preposition) the relation ; as, ** He travelled — 
in Europe.** 

(e,) A elau9€, when a proposition (150, 6, 5.) expresses the idea, and some 
•eonjunctive word the relation ; as, '< I know — that my Redeemer Uveth" 

4. These three forms are called the first, second, and third classes of 
the elements. 

5^ An element is, in its structure, — 

(a.) Simple, when the form (whether a word, phrase, or clattse) expresses 
aa idea without modification or addition ; as, " Paul — preached — in Rome." 

(ft.) Complex, when the idea expressed by a simple element, is modified by 
a subordinate element ; as, *^ They were disoorered— t n the eolitude of a denee 
foreet," 

(e.) Compound, when, to one idea is added an idea similar (159, 3) and 
grammatically equal ; as, '' A good and unee prince ascended the throne." 

(6.) An expression may be either an element of the sentence, or an element 
of an element. 

The following are examples of the elements in each form : — 

Simple. "We left— earZy/" " We left— a« dawn ;" " We left— toAcn morning 
dawned," 

Complex. "We left— uery early;" "We left— a* early dawn;" "We left 
- -when the morning began to dawn in the east" 

Compound. " We were employed — early and late" " We were employed 
— a« noon and a* night," " We were present — when the train arrived and when 
it l^t." 

156. Nature of the Elements. 

1. All component parts of a sentence, whether words or groups 
of words, are divided into, — 

(a.) Those which express ideas, called the materials of the sentence. 
(6.) Those which unite these, called connectives. 

2. The materials of the sentence considered apart from con- 
nectives, are either substantwej adjectivej or adverbial. 

8. The connectives are coordinate or subordinate, according as they 
join parts similar or dissimilar (159, 3). 

4. Sometimes, one and the same word, is a connectiye, and at the same 
time forms a material part of the element which it connects. Such is the case 
with the relative pronouns (74, 1, also 77, 1, 2, Ac.) and coi^anctiye adyerbs 

An element, a word — phrase — clause ; simple, complex, compound. Mate> 
rials of the sentence. Connectiyes. 
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(143, 18). So, also, the verb when, attribative (80» 5), is equivalent to the 
participle (adjective) and the copula (connective). Hence, all the parts of 
speech arrange themselves in the two classes above (1, a. b.) thus, — The noun, 
and the pronoun, as such, and the infinitive of the verb, are mbstantive ; the 
adjective, including all the forms of limiting and qualifying adjectives, and 
the participle or attributive part of the verb, are adjective ; the adverbs of all 
forms make up the third class — or adverbial. The inteijection forms no part 
of the sentence. The coi^i unctions, the prepositions, the connective value of 
the relative pronouns, the connective element of conjunctive adverbs, and the 
copulative part of the verb, are connectives, 

5, These three kinds of material enter into the sentence, taking all, or 
nearly all, the constructions of the part of speech which they represent, while 
the connectives are used to join them either oo({rdinately or Bubordinately^ as 
their several relations require. 

157. Number of the Elements. 

1. A sentence may have five distinct elements^— 
(a ) The SUBJECT, ) p^^^.^ ^^^^^^^ 

(b.) The PREDICATE, J T , 

(c.) The ADJECTIVE ELEMENT, ^ 

(d ) The OBJECTIVE ELEMENT, V Subordinate elements, 
(e.) The adverbial element, ) 

Example. " Coming — ^events— cast — their shadows — he/ore/* 

2. The principal elements are essential to the existence of the sen- 
tence ; the subordinate elements are used to modify and define the prin- 
cipal. 

3. Besides these, we may have in connection with a sentence, the 
name of the person to whom the language is addressed; as, " Children^ 
have ye any meat ?'' This, though not properly an element of the sen- 
tience, is intimately associated with it, and is sometimes called the eom- 

}}ellative, 

4. The oompellative is either a noun or pronoun in the nominative inde- 
pendent, and may be limited, like a noun or pronoun, in any other relation ; 
as, '* Fe, who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, and pursue with 
eagerness the phantoms of hope, * * * attend to the history of Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia." 

158. Exercise. 

1. Separate the following sentences into their elements (166, 1, 2, 3, 4)/ 
80 as to represent the prominent ideas ; — 
% The trees are leafless. A life of prayer is a life of heaven. The 

Five elements, — Subject, predicate, adjective element, objeotiyt element^ 
adverbial element. CompellatiTe. 
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Swiss lore liberty. He was not elacLin costly raiment Henry begged 
that they would come to his assistance. His piyrents mourned his un- 
timely death. He labored diligently to complete the work. The quality 
of mercy is not strained. Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me ? He 
jests at scars, that never felt a wound. How sweet the moonlight 
sleeps upon this bank I Let me stand here till thou remember it. Peace, 
tranquillity, and innocence, shed their mingled delights around him. 
Approach and behold, while I lift from his sepulchre, its coyering. 
2. Tdl which are principal, and which subordinate. 

8. Point out the subjects, predicates, adjectiye, objective, and 
ADYERBIAL dements, 

4. Tell which are substantive, which adjective, and which adverbial* 

5. Tell which are simple, which complex, and which compound. 

6. Tell which are words, which phrases, and which clauses. 

159. Bank of Elements. 

1. The rank of an element is its degree of subordination^ 
reckoning in the order of dependence from the subject or the 
predicate. Thus, — 

In the sentence, — '< Catiline plunged into every species of iniquity," 
" Catiline" and " plunged" are of the first rank j " into species," which de- 
pends upon "plunged," is of the second rank; while "every" and "of ini- 
quity," depending upon " species," are of the third rank. Hence, it will he 
seen that elements may have different degrees of subordination. 

2. All elements below the second rank, are not to be regarded as 
sentence-elements, but merely parts, or elements of such elements. 
Hence, the proper elements of the sentence are the subject, the predi- 
oate, and tha elements immediately depending on these (167, 2). 

8. In case two elements of the same rank should be joined to a com- 
mon element, they may express, — * 

(a.) Similar ideas, and be joined to each other; as, "Alfred the Great was 
a brave [and] pioua, And patriotic prince;" — or 

(b.) Dieaimilar ideas, and be wholly disconnected Arom each other; as, 
"The enemy rushed (^to) forth {when) at night {where) upon the defence- 
less city." 

Note. — Two dissimilar elements of the eame rank never unite with each 
other, though both may be joined to a common term; but dissimilar elements 
of different ranks unite with each other. 

4. Two united elements of the same rank are said to be coordinate; 
two united elements of different rank are said to be eubordinate, the one 
to the other. 

Rank of elements. Sentenoe-elements. Similar and diisimiiar elements. 
Coordinate and smbordinate elements. 
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160. Union of Elements. 
1. Two elements may be united, 

(a.) With or without a connective. 

(b,) Coordinately or subordinately ; that is, so that both unite equally 
to express one general idea which may be employed to modify a third, 
or so that one shall depend upon and modify the other. 

Thus, in the sentence, " An industrious — scholar — studies — his lesson- 
attentively,'' the five elements (157, 1) are joined without the use of a con> 
nective. But in the sentence, — " The leaves — of the aspen — are trembling-— 
in the breeze," the elements are all joined by the connectives o/, arcf and in. 
In the sentence, — " We prosecuted our journey — by day and by night" the 
two adverbial elements are joined to each other coordinately by ''and" (1S9, 
4), and to the predicate subordinately by the preposition ** by." 

2. Coordinate elements are always joined to each other by some one 
of the coordinate conjunctions (14S) ; and should each coordinate part 
contain in itself a subordinate connective, this last is used to join it to 
the common element, as, for example, "by** in the sentence above. 

8. When the connection between two united elements is subordinate, it 
is always without a connective in elements of the first form (single words), 
and with connectives expressed or understood in all other cases. In the 
first case, the relation is shown either by the position or by the altered 
form of the words ; as, " He induatrious-Zy employ-* all his powers.** 

4. Coordinate connectives fonu no part ef either of the connected elements. 
But subordinate connectives form an important part of the elements which 
they introduce. The subordinate connectives are either the prepositions, and 
to of the infinitive ; or the relative pronouns, conjunctions, and the conjunc- 
tive adverbs (143, 12), 189). The copula forms a part of the predicate, and 
joins two elements, both of which are essential, and are hence called princi- 
pal, yet they are not coordinate. 

5. A proposition without a connective expressed or understood, is usually 
a principal proposition. In direct quotations (170), however, the quoted 
proposition is not incorporated into the sentence as an original idea of the 
speaker (150, 9), but still remains as a thought of its author ; hence, though 
subordinate in construction, it has no connective ; m, ** He said, I shall neither 
confess nor deny." Compare with this, ** He said that he should neither con<« 
fess nor deny." ^ 

6. While two coordinate elements unite te express a combined idea, the 
one does not enter into the structure of the other ; but the subordinate 
element constitutes, as it were, an organic part of the principal elemoat* 

161. Kntual Belation of Elements. 
1. The principal element always oontrols or governs tlie sub- 
ordinate. ' 

Elements united with or without a connective, — ooiJrdinately; subordinat^y* 
Control of the principal element. 
IS* ^ 
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v' 

2. This it does bj causing the sabordinate element 

(a,) To agree with itself, or 

(6.) To take some particular eaee, mode, or tenee, 

S. The former is called agreement or concord, and the latter government, 
Thas, the adjective implying number, agrees in number with the noun ; as, 
" Theee (not this) books ;" — the verb agrees in number and pereon with the 
subject; as, ''I vaalk;" — ^the predicate noun or pronoun agrees in cote with 
the subject ; as, '' / am he" So also the noun in apposition. The government 
of the superior term is effected either directly ; as, " Solomon'e temple j" — or 
by means of a connective ; as, '<The temple of Solomon" So also of the 
objective case, "We saw him," "We looked at him" 

4. The sabordinate element always modifies or limits the 
principal. 

5. This it does by restricting or extending its application ; as, " The people 
(not all, but those) o/ Maine;" "All men are mortal.^' In the first example 
the phrase " of Maine" limits the application of " people" by showing what 
people, and excluding all others. 

6. This office of the subordinate term is that which enables us to 
restrict the meaning of a general term so as to individualize its appli> 
cation. ^ 

Thus, man is a general term, and applies equally well to any one of the 
race, but " The man who was first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen," points out as definitely a single man as does the name 
George Washington, The term which thus restricts or extends the meaning 
of another is said to limit or modify it 

7. Co-ordinate elements neither govern nor modify each other. 

8. That is, the one in no way affects the ctue, mode, tente, number, pereon, 
•greement, or application of the other. 

162. Exercise. 

1. Separate the follotoing sentences into their blembnts (104), and tell the 
KAKK of each. 
Soft stillness and the night become the touches of sweet harmony. 

' The man that hath not music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 

Now the bright momiag star, day's harbinger, comes dancing from 
the east 

All the triumphs of truth and genius oyer prejudice and power, in 
every country, ^md in every age, have been the triumphs of Athens. 

The way was long — the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old. 

Modifloation of the subordinate element. Relation of coordinate elements. • 
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2. IW which are of the first, second, and third bank. 

8. Tell which are united oo-ordinatblt, which subobdinatblt, which 
WITH, and which without, a connective. 

4. Tell which elements control or govern others, which modify, and 
which neither control nor modify. 



163. Principal Elements. 

1. Tlie principal elements are the highest in rank (157, 1), 
and are essential to the formation of a sentence. They are the 
subject, and the predicate (150, 3, 4). 

2. The subject is a word, or a group of words, used to repre- 
sent that of which something is affirmed; as, "The sea roars/' 
" To err is human ;" " That Christianity/ will become the religion 
of all nations, is declared in the 'Scriptures.'^ 

3. The predicate is a word, or a group of words, used to repre- 
sent that which is affirmed of the subject ; as, " The day dawns ;" 
" The affair is to be investigated ;" " Our hope was, that the wind 
would drive us to the opposite shore/* 

4. The subject represents some object (35» 2), and the predicate some 
attribute of that object ; as, " The city is populotcs ;" " The morning light 
is breaking." 

6. Attributes are of three kinds : — 

(a.) Those which denote the clcus of objects; as, heaet, bird, tree, 
(b,) Those which denote the qualities of objects ,* as, good, old, sweet. 
(c.) Those which denote the actions of objects,* as, rurtt crawl, fly. 
6. In some cases, the attribute denotes merely the state of the object ; as, 
'* The tree stands /" " The prisoner is in health." 

7. The union of the attribute with its object may be repre- 
sented in two ways : — 

(a.) It may be predicated of it; as, "The sky is blue;" "The sea Is 
rough;" * ^ 'Reptiles atq poisonous;" or, 

(6.) It may be assumed of it; as, " Ww« sky;" "rough sea;" "poison- 
#tia reptiles." 

8. This distinction is fundamental ; if no attribute is predicated, we can- 
not have a sentence, no matter how many may be assumed. The one is 
called the predicative combination, the other the adjective or attributive. The 
one is a formal statement (Lat. '' predicare,*' to tell, to declare) of a present 
opinion or judgment of the speaker; the other is an informal assumption 
(Lat. " assumere,'' to take, as if conceded, or granted) of a previous opinion 

Principal elements. The subject. The predicate. Attributes of class, 
quality, action. Attributes predicated — assumed. 
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or Jadgmenty not now aaserted, but supposed to be granted by the hearer. 
The one is a proposition (150, 2), the other is not (although it presupposes 
one), but is a mere appendage to one. A predicated action is represented by 
a verb ; an assumed action by a participle, that is, the former aeeerte some- 
thing of a noun, the latter aeeumee the same and thereby limite the noun. 

9. The attribute, when predicated, is joined to the subject either directly, 
or by some form of the yerb " to be," called the copula. When the copula is 
employed, it connects the attribute to the subject by predicating it. When 
the copula and attribute are united in the verb, the latter contains the power 
to predicate its own attribute (80). 

10. Besides the copula, several verbs, such as become, teem, appear, and the 
passives t« made, in appointed, it elected, it created, it conttituted, it rendered, 
it named, it ttyled, it called, it etteemed, it thought, it eontidered, Ac, J^o,, 
perform the office of the oopnla, and are hence called copulative verbs. 

164. Subordinate Elements. 

1. The mbordinate elementa are those which depend upon 
and modify (161, 4) the principal elements. They are 

(a.) The adjective or attributive element ; 
(6.) The objective element; 
(c.) The adverbial element. 

2. These elements are used to give greater definitencss to a proposi- 
tion by limiting the application of its principal terms (161, 6). 

3. The adjective element is any word, or group of words, added 
to the subject (or the noun in any relation), and is used to show 
what kind, what, of what, how many, or whose ; as, " White, 
clouds were seen in the west ;" These hands have ministered to 
my necessities ;" " Three regiments of volunteers were enlisted -" 
" Those who expect favors must learn to be obliging." 

4. The objective element is a word, or group of words, added 
usually to a transitive verb, and is used to complete its meaning 
by showing what, whom, to what, to whom, &c. ; as, " The boy 
opened the door f* "Pharaoh made Joseph governor over the 
land '" " He gave mc a hook." 

6. The object may be either tingle or double, direct or indirect, 
6. Certain adjectives, and even the adverbs derived from them, require the 
fddition of an indirect object to complete their meaning ; as, ** He was con- 
yeious of hit weaknett ;" "He was like hit father/* "They came agreeably 
/I promite," 

7. The adverbial element is any word, or group of words, added 

The copula. Copulative verbs. Subordinate elements. The ac^eotiTe ele- 
ment The objective element. The adverbial element 
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to a verb, an adjective, or an adverb, and is tised to show place f 
timCf cause, or manner; '* We approached dowly ;'' " They came 
ia the spring ;'' ^' They stopped where night overtook them*' 

8. Adverbial elements of whateyer form, like adverbs, denote place, time, 
cauee, or manner, 

165. Exercise. 

1. Separate thefoUomng sentences into their elements:^ 

The principle which gave a peculiar coloring to every feature of Isa- 
bella's mind was piety. Death is the season which brings our aflfections 
to the test. Has reason fled from our borders ? To err is human ; to 
forgive, divine. That high moral excellence is true greatness cannot be 
denied. I have forgotten why I called thee back. There are plenty of 
men who become distinguished by the predominance of one single 
faculty, or the exercise of a solitary virtue. She moves a goddess. 
Pale mourned the lily where the rose had died. Now fades the glim- 
mering landscape from the sight. Deep in the wave is a coral grove. 
The eldest son of the British sovereign is styled the Prince of Wales. 

2. TeU which are principal, and which subordinate. 

8. Tell which eubfects or predicates are words or qroups of vy^rds, 

4. Tell which predicates denote class, which quality, and which action. 

5. AssuMB each predicate of its subject, 

6. Tell which predicates have a copul;i or copulative verb. 

7. Point out the adjective, objective, and adverbial elements, and 
tell which are single words, and which are groups of words. 



166. Elements of the First Class.— Words. 

1. When a word, expressing an idea without a connective 
(155, 3, a.), is used as the subject, predicate, or part immediately 
depending upon either, it is a sentence-element of the first class. 

Example. — "Constant — boasting — always — ^betrays — incapacity." 

. 2. When such a word depends upon one of the subordinate elements, 
it is of the third rank (159, 2), and though an element of the first class, 
it is an element of an element, that is, forms part of a complex element ; 
as, " We hoped to find employment.** 

8. All words, thus used, perform the oflfice of the substantive, adjec- 
tive, or adverb (156, 2). 

A word — when a sentence-element — when not an element. A word — sub* 
■tantive^ a^jeotive, or adyerbial. 
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167. Elements of the Second Class.— Phraief. 

1. When an expression, in its simplest form, has one word to 
represent an idea, and another to show its relation, it is Skjthrcue 
or element of the second doss. 

Example. — " A statue of marble — wo* eh%$elled — by the artUt" 

NoTB.— Any group of words not containing an assertion is a phrase ; as, 

''very earnestly;" "quite farorably ;" but here each word expresses an idea. 

A phrate, as used in analysis of sentences, is restricted to a group of words 

having one word to show a relation, and another either alone or modified to 

express an idea ; as, ** at dawn ;" ** at early dawn" 

2. When a phrase depends upon one of the subordinate elements, it 
is still an element of the second class, but not a sentence-element 
(159, 2) ; as, ** A popular poet had the post of honor,** 

8. All phrases, as a whole, are either substantive^ acf/ecHvef or adver- 
bial (166, 2). 

4. Every simple phrase should be separated into its two parts ; and 
every complex or compound phrase into its simple elements. For a fiiU 
discussion of Phrases, see Analysis, Chap. II. 

168. Elements of the Third Class.— Clanses. 

1. When an expression, in its simplest fonn, has a proposition 
to represent an idea and some word to show its relation, it is a 
clause or element of the third doss. 

Example. — " Satan, whom now transcendent glory raieed above hie fellowe, 
spake." 

2. A clause, like a phrase, is always a group of words; but, unlike a 
phrase, it always contains a proposition. 

8. A clause is a sentence-element (159, 2) only when it is used as the sub- 
ject, predicate, or part directly dependent upon one of these; otherwise, it is 
but an element of an element. 

Examples of claueee used ae eentence-elemente. — " That a man of mighty geniua 
can impart himself to other minds is well known to alL" ** He trAo teachee 
often learns himself." " Thou knowest that virtue cannot be despoiled of its 
deathless crown," " If thine enemy hunger, feed him." 

Examples of clauses used as parts of elements. — " They — sailed — in the 
steamer which left on Wednesday ;" ** I— experienced — a pleasure which I can- 
not describe," 

4. All subordinate clanses are either substantive, cufjective, or adverbial, 
(159, 2), and may take the grammatical construction of the parts of speech 
which they represent 

A phrase— when a sentence-element — when not. Phrases — substantive, 
adjective, or adverbial. A clause-^when a sentence-element — when noi 
Subordinate clauses — substantive, acyective, adverbiaL 
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5. A simple subordinate clause oonsists of a connective, and a propoeition 
containing a subject and a predicate only (150, 10). A complex clanse is 
formed by adding modifying elements to the subject or predicate of a simple 
clause. See Analysis, Chap. III. 

169. Exercise. 

Separate the following tenteneea into their elements^ and tell which are of 
ike FiBST CLASS, which of the second, and which of the thibd : — 

Regard the rights of property. Columbus died in ignorance of the 
real grandeur of his discoyery. On Prague's proud arch the fires of ruin 
glow. The credulity which has faith in goodness is a sign of goodness. 
The noble Brutus hath told you Csesar was ambitious. We stand the 
latest, and if we fail, probably the last, experiment of self-government 
by the people. We have begun it under circumstances of the most 
auspicious nature. We are in the vigor of youth. Our growth has 
never been checked by the oppressions of tyranny. The Atlantic rolls 
between us and any formidable foe. 

Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day 

When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array. 

170. Direct and Indirect Quotation. 

1. When a writer quotes the thought of another, and incor- 
porates it into a sentence of his own, he may introduce it 

(a.) Ae a thought of the author narrated by himself in his own words 
exactly; or 

{b.) As an idea of the speaker adopted from the author, and narrated 
for the latter in his own words nearly. 

The first is called direct quotation; as, ''He said, ^ Ivnll do 
it/'* Th9f «jficond is called indirect quotation; as, "He said, 
thai he wotdd do itJ* 

2. The quoted part is used substantively, and appears as a substantive 
elanse most commonly in the objective. 

8. All substantive clauses may be divided into those containing 
(a.) A statement or a command; as, " Many suppose that the planete are 
inhabited;" '<The captain gave the order, 'shoulder arms.'" 
(&.) An inquiry ; as, " Let me ask why you have come V* 
4. In quoting a statement of another directly, we should indicate the quo-* 
tation by the marks, or the use of the capital, without a connective (160, 5). 
But in quoting indirectly, the quotation marks are omitted, and the connect- 
ive that should be employed ; as, <' God said. Let there be light, and there 
was light ;" " St. John says that God is love." 

Simple and complex clauses. Quotation, — when direct and when indirect. 
A substantive clause, a statement, an inquiry. Quoted questions — direct and 
indirect. 
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5. In quoting an inquiry of another, two cases may occur, — 

(a.) The interrogative may be a direct question (148, 7, 8) without an inter, 
rogative wordj or, 

(6.) It may be an indirect question, with an interrogative pronoun or adverb 
for a connective (78, 6). 

6. When a direct or indirect question is quoted directly^ the quoted 
part should begin with a capital, or receive the quotation marks, having 
the interrogation point at the close ; as, ** They inquired, Will he cer- 
tainly come ?" " He asked, How long must we toaitf" 

7. When a direct question is quoted indirectly, the connective whether 
(sometimes if) is used, the quotation marks are omitted, and a period is 
placed at the close , as, ** He asked whether the time had arrived." When 
an indirect question is quoted indirectly, the interrogative word becomes 
the connective, and the sentence closes with the period, the quoted part 
having no quotation marks ; as, **Thcy asked where we were to stop,** 

8. It should be observed that in indirect quotation, the person of the 
subject, the mode and tense of the verb, and the arrangement of the parts, 
are often changed ; as, " He said, ' / toill be present at an early hour /' " <* He 
said that he would be present at an early hour/' 

9. Tbe quoted passage, whether direct or indirect, may form either 
of the five elements of the sentence, except the adverbial. 

Examples, — " ' Will he do it V is the question •" " The question is, ' Will 
he do it ?* " " The question, ' Will he do it f has not yet been answered." 
" He said that he would do it" 

10. It should be observed that the interrogation point follows all interrog- 
ative clauses when quoted directly, and is omitted after all such clauses When 
quoted indirectly. This last remark must not be confounded with those cases 
where the principal clause is interrogative ; as, '< Shall I tell where we met 
with encouragement ?" ** Do you ask me who I am ?" 

11. The clause, which is usually the leading one, may take 
(a.) A prominent position ; as, ** They eay that they have bought it." 

(5.) An intermediate position ; as, ** For all that," said th^ pendulum, << it is 
very dark here." 

(c.) A position wholly subordinate ; as, " He left, as he told me, before the 
arrival of the steamer." 

171. Exercise. 

1. Separate the following sentences into their elements, and point out the 
flotations: — 

Then Judah came near unto him, and said, 0, my lord, let thy ser- 
vant, I pray thee, speak a word in my lord's ears. " Punctuality," re- 
plied Washington, "is an angel virtue." "Tell me, my son," said he, 
" did you ever hear of any who are called ungrateful ?" Try the spirits. 

Changes of person, Ao., in indirect quotation. Different relations of the 
quoted passage. Interrogation point, when used. Position of leading olaose^* 
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whether they be of God. He asked, whether they were friends or 
foes (170, 7). " * Why have you come so late ?* was the prompt inquiry.'* 
The question, ** Where shall the funds be obtained ?" seemed not to haye 
entered their minds. Let me ask you if your resolutions are as firm as 
when you first set out in the spiritual life. The Scriptures inform us 
how we may obtain eternal life. It is natural to man, as Patrick 
Henry eloquently said, to indulge in the illusions of hope. I am not to 
discuss the question, whether the souls of men are naturally equal. 
But I would ask, does the recollection of Bunker's Hill, Saratoga, and 
Torktown, afford no pleasure ? 

2. Show which quotations are direct, and which are imdibbot. 

8. Show which contain statements or commands, and which inquiries. 

172. Simple, Complex, and Compound Elements. 

1. When an element of either class expresses a single idea^ 
without addition or modification, it is a simple element ; as, *' An 
honest man; a man of honesty ; a man who is honest,^* 

2. The simple subject is called the grammatical subject ; the simple 
predicate, the grammatical predicate. The same distinction might be 
made in the other elements. Thus, we have the simple or. grammatical 
a<jyectiye, objective, or adverbial element. 

3. When a simple or grammatical element receives the addition 
of another simple element, joined to it subordinately (160, 1, 6), 
to modify its meaning, the two unite and form one element, called 
a complex or logical element j as, " A very honest man ; a man 
of extreme honesty ) a man who is perfectly honest, ' 

4. A complex or logical element is the simple or grammatical 
element with all its modifications, and may first be considered 
as a whole, and then separated into its simple parts. 

5. In this case, the grammatical or leading element is called the prin- 
cipal element or bane, and gives its own name and properties to the whole 
group. 

Thus, in the sentence, "They improved the opportunities which they 
ergoyed," the objective element is" the opportunities which they eigoyed;" 
opportunitiea is the basis, limited by the adjective clause "which they 
enjoyed." 

6. An element may be subordinate to one and principal to another ; 
as, ** They discovered huge masses of ice." 

Here " masses" is §ubord%nate to " discovered," and principal to the phrase 
*'ofice." 

Elements — simple, complex, and compound. The basis. 
14 
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7. When a siinple or a oomplex element leceives ihe adcBtton 
of another joined to it coordinately (IGO, 1, 6.)^ the two unite 
(189 and 160), and form one conn^und element; as^ ^Exercise 
and temperance strengthen the constitution/' 

173. Exercise. 

1. StparaU VufoUowing smtmcea into their eUmnUt, nndpwU out tkote 
wkieh are simplb, oomplsx, or oompoumd: — 

The chftraoter of Biilton was peooliarlj distinguished hj loftiness of 
thought. The place was worthy of such a trial. Neither military nor 
oiyU pomp was wanting. Poetry is the handmaid of tme philosophy 
and morality. The style and the eloquence and structure of their ora- 
tions were equally different. That their poetry is almost uniformly 
moumftil, and that their Yiews of nature were dark and dreary, will be 
allowed by all who admit the authenticity of Ossian. If the mighty 
pyramid had any purpose beyond that of a mausoleum, such purpose 
has perished from history and from tradition. To depriye me of liberty, 
to torture me, or to imprison me, is not your right. One of the first 
lessons of a Judicious education is. Learn to think and to discriminate. 

174. Elements of the Simple Sentence. 

L The elements of the simple sentence may be, — 

(a.) Substantive, adjective, or adverbial. 

(6.) Principal or subordinate (166). 

(c.) Words or phrases. 

(d,) Simple, complex, or oompound. 

2. The simple sentence is distinguished ^m all others, bj 
the &ct that it has but one proposition — no one of its elements 
being a clause. 

175. Varieties of the Elements. 

1. The simple subject may be,-* 
(a.) A noun ; as, " King» reign." 

(6.) A pronoun ; as, " He lives f " Thejf come ;" " Wko knows ?" 
(e.) An adjective used as a noun ; as, *' The wicked flee." 
(«l.) A word, letter, or egmbol (85, 6) ; as, « /# is a rerbj" "P is a mute." 
. (e.) A euhetantire pkraee ; as, ** To eteal is base." 

2. The simple predicate may be, — 

(a.) A verb, — copula and attribute combined ; as, " The sun ehinee," 
(M The ot^nUa and. participial attribute ; as, « We are reading," 
(e.) The copula and adjective attribute ; as, ** The sea wae hoieteroueJ* 

The simple sentence. Its elements. 
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(<i.) The Mfwia and ««(«tofi<<iw ftttrilmte ; as, << I am i« /'<' She {• li« |>nfi^ 

(e.) The copula and Kphrate; as, " He m lo tortfo." 

(/) The copukuive verb (88, 9), and either of these attrihutes ; as, "He •• 
eaUed John," 

8. The complex subject, except when the simple subject is Yerbal^ 
contains an adjective element, which may bo 

(1.) Simple, embracing 

(a.) A limiting a^jectiye; as, " Thia man came." 

(6.) A qualifying adjective ; as, ** Old timber decays." 

(e.) A noun used as an adjective ; as, " Gold watches were fold." 

(d.) A noun in apposition ; as, " King Latinut ruled." 

(e.) A noun or pronoun in the po§9€M§ive; as, **Jo9eph*9 brethren wept;" 
«'J7m father came." 

(/.) Two or more separate elements of either kind; as, " Th* firtt star 
appeared." ** Three young men were employed." ** Thejiret three old houses 
were destroyed." " The apostle Paul preached at Rome." '' haae*t son 
Jcteoh deceived him." 

(2.) CoMPLBX, formed 

(a.) By joining an adverb to an adjective ; as, '< A truly great man has 
died." 

(6.) By joining an adjective or participle to a noun ; as " Bnnyan, the die- 
tinguiehed author, was imprisoned ;" << The old man's daughter wept." 

(c.) By joining an adjective phrase to a noun ; as, " Galileo, the inventor 
of the teleeeope, was persecuted." 

8. The complex predicate may contain, — 

(a.) A eimple direct object/ as, ''Baleigh commanded an expedition;" 
<«They disappointed ««." 

(6.) A timple indirect object ; as, " Were not his talents given him /" 

(e.) A double object, consisting of an object and attribute (word or phrase) ; 
as, ** They made him an ojfficer," " They made him eick." " They made him 
labor." " They taught him to read," 

(d.) A direct and an indirect object; as, "We gave him a booh" "They 
asked ue to go," 

(«.) A complex object ; as, "We obtained delieioue fruit," 

NoTs. — The object may be complex in the same way as the subject (See 

8. above.) 
(/.) The double object may be complex in either or both of its parts; as, 

"Napoleon made his brother Joseph king of Spain." Here "brother" ii 

modified by " his" and by " Joseph," and " king" by the phrase " of Spain." 
4. The complex predicate may contain,-* 
(a.) A eimple adverb of place, time, &c, ; as, " They came kOe." 
(&.) A eimple adverbial phrase of place, time, Ac. ; as, "We left at ntghi," 
(e.) A complex adverbial element, consisting of single words ; as, " They 

rode veryfaet," 

Simple sentences. Their elements. 
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{d.) A complex adverbial element, consisting of a word and a phrase ; ms, 
'* He appeared agreeably to promise.*' 

(e.) A complex adverbial element^ consisting of two pbrases; as, "He 
walked in the garden of the king." 

(/.) Either form of the objective element (4, a. 6. c. d. Ac.)> and either form 
of the adverbial (5, a, b. c. ka,), 

176. Exercise. 

1. Separate the following simple sentences into their elements: — 
A duty has been performed. The Bunker Hill monument is finished. 
The peasantry sinks before the invader. A jailor of the dauphin of 
France was named Simon. Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles, was sent 
a prisoner to Rome. I have spoken of the loftiness of its purpose. 
The powerful speaker stands motionless before us. How beautiful is all 
this visible world ! Poetry has a natural alliance with our best affec- 
tions. The teacher gaye a reward to the best scholar. I bring thee 
here my fortress-keys. 



177. Elements of Complex Sentences. 

1. The elements of a complex sentence are clauses, of which one, at 
least, must be principal, and one subordinate ; as, <* I am not now to 
discuss the question — whether the souls of men are naturally equal." 

2. The principal clause should be regarded, however, as a simple 
sentence, and the subordinate, as one of its elements. 

8. Thus considered, the complex sentence may have principal and 
subordinate elements, either of which may be words, phrases, or clauses, 
and either may be simple, complex, or compound, 

178. Varieties of Complex Sentences. 

1. The complex sentence has the same varieties of word and 
phrase elements as the simple sentence. (See 175.) 

2. The subordinate clause, as substantive, adjectivey or adverb 
(156, 2), may form either of the five elements of the sentence 
(157, 1). 

3. The subject may be a substantive clause in any of its varieties 
(170, 8). 

(a.) A statement quoted directly; as, *" I must leave to-morrow,* was his 
reply." 

Elements of complex sentences. Clauses — simple, complex, compound. 
Varieties of clauses. 
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(ft.) A eommand quoted direoUy ; as, "* Follow me/ was oar Lord's com- 
maud." 

(c.) An abstract statement quoted indirectly, aad introduced by ''that;" as, 
" Thott the earth tevolvet on ite <xxi» has been clearly proved" »« It has been 
dearly proved, Ac. 

{d,) A direct quettion quoted directly ; as, " * Will he do it f is the question." 

(e.) A direct queetion quoted indirectly ; as, " WKeiker he will do it is doubt- 
ftil." 

(/.) An indirect question quoted directly / as, " ' Who wcu the author of Ju' 
mut'e Lettere f is still a question." 

{§.) An indirect question quoted indirectly; as, ** Who was the author of 
Jonius's Letters has never been satisfactorily determined." 

4. The predicate may be the eopula and a substantive clause in any 
of the varieties above ; as, "A second mistake upon the subject of hap- 
piness if, that it it to be found in prosperity, ^^ 

6. The adifective element may be 

(1.) The adjective dame introduced by the relative pronoun used as 

(a.) Subject of its own clause ; as, " His fame, which t« bounded by no coim- 
try, will be confined to no age." 

(6.) Adjective element ; as, '' I could a tale unfold whose lightett word would 
harrow up thy eoul" 

(e.) Single object ; as, *' The leason which »he learned was too long." 

(<2.) Double object f'BAf ''The man whom they call the janitor." 

(e.) Adverbial element (with a preposition) ; as, " The church ill which they 
met was dimly lighted." 

(2.) A fubetantive clause in any of its varieties used as an ac^ective; 
fus, ** The question, ' What shall we do ?' " " The opinion that the planet* 
are inhabited." 

(8.) An adverbial clause used as an adjective to limit a noun; as, "I 
remember the time when my existence commenced." 

6. The objective element may be a substantive clause in any of the 
rarieties above (3) ; as, " He knew how to conquer by waiting." ** * What 
will he give to my friend the king of Norway V asked the brother." 

7. The adverbial element may be an adverbial clause denoting 
(a.) Place; as, '^Whither I go, ye cannot come." 

(b.) Time; as, " While I was musing, the fire burned." 

(e.) Cause; as, "Te shall not see me, because I go unto my Father.** 

{d,) Manner ; as, " Speak as you think ;" " Mary is as old as her cousinJ' * 

NoTB.— For all the varieties of the adverbial clause, see Analysis, Chap. 
IIL 

179. Elements of Compound Sentences. 

1. The elements of compound sentences are principal clauses 
(150, 11, 18) ; as, " I was hungry, and ye gave no meat." 

Elements of complex sentence. Compound sentences. 
14* L 
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2. The added clause may be either copulative, advertattve, aXtematioe^ 
or catual, 

8. The component parts may be either simple or complex sentences. 

Thus, — " The man was communioatiye enough, but nothing was distinct in 
his mind;''/<We must not expect that our roses will grow without thorns; 
hut then they are useful and instructiye thorns, which, by pricking the fingers 
of the too hasty plucker, teach future caution." 

4. Sometimes a compound sentence consists of tnem5er«,— each being formed 
by a close union of its clauses, but in a measure separated from each other ; 
as, " The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's crib : but Israel 
doth not know ; my people doth not consider.'' 

The first two propositions form the first member, and the last two the 
second. 

180. Taxietiet of Compound Sentences. 

1. COPULATIVB. 

(a.) Without emphatis, and with a simple connective ; as, " The rain is OTer, 
and the sun shines." 

(6.) With the second clause rendered emphatic, by an associated connect- 
ive (143, 6, 6, c) ; as, " She sings ; [and] besidet she plays skilfully." 

(c.) With the second clause not only rendered emphatic, but pointed to, and 
more closely connected by means of a correlative ; as, '* Not only am I in- 
structed by this exercise, but I am also invigorated." 

2. Adveesativb. 

(a.) Denoting opposition or contrast; as, "He did not return to hiS* parents, 
hut he persisted in wandering among strangers." 

(h.) Denoting some limitation or restriction; as, "The urmy was victorious, 
but the general was slain." 

(c.) Denoting opposition or restriction loith emphasis expressed by a correla' 
tive or an associated connective ; as, " The delinquent has been repeatedly ad- 
monished, but still he is as negligent as ever." 

8. Alternative. 

(a.) Simply offering or denying a choice ; as, " We must fight, or our liber- 
ties are lost" 

(^•) Offering or denying a choice with emphasis ; as, " Learn your lesson, or 
otherwise you must lose your rank ;" " Neither hath this man sinned, nor his 
parents." 

4. Causal. 

NoTE.:r-Oausal, eobrdinate propositions are generally placed in both a 
copulative and causal relation to the former; as, "The south wind blows 
[and] therefore there must be rain." The causal connective may therefore be 
considered as associated with some conjunction expressed or understood. Tet 
for, therefore, hence, whence, and other illative conjunctions, are sometimes 
the only connectives. 

Copulative, adversative, alternative, causal. Members. Elements of eoB* 
pound sentences. 
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181. Exercise. 

Separate the following sentences into their elements, painting out the com- 
plex and the compound senteneeSf and the pbinoipal and subobdinats 
elauees : — 

Our ancestors came to the land, when fifty centuries had held reign, 
with no pen to write their history. Silence, which no occupation of 
ciTilized life had broken, was in all its borders, and had been from cre- 
ation. The lofty oak had grown through its lingering age, and decayed, 
and perished, without name or record. The storm had risen and roared 
in the wilderness, and none had caught its sublime inspiration. The 
fountains had flowed on ; the mighty river had poured its useless waters ; 
the cataract had lifted up its thundering to the march of time, and no 
eye had seen it, but that of the wild tenants of the desert. — Dewey. 

Can I forget that I have been branded as an outlaw? The sun 
shines, but they behold it not. Though he were a son, yet learned he 
obedience. We have met the enemy, and they are ours. 



182. Elements of Contracted Sentences. 

1. A contracted sentence is one wliicli is derived from a com- 
pound or a complex sentence. 

Thus, " Heaven and earth shall pass away," is derived from " Heaven shall 
pass away, and earth shall pass away.*' So the sentence, ** The benefit arising 
to ui from an enlarged understanding cannot well be overrated,''.i8 derived 
firom " The benefit which arises to us from an enlarged understanding, cannot 
well be overrated." 

2. Contracted sentences are 

(a.) Partial compounds, when they are derived from compound sen- 
tences. 

(6.) Sentences with abridged propositions, when they are derived from 
complex sentences. 

3. A compound sentence may be contracted when its clauses have a 
common part ; as, ** The sun stood still, and the moon stood stilV^ = ** The 
Bun and the moon stood still" 

4. To derive a partial from a full compound, unite into one compound 
the parts not found in each clause, and to this join the common part, 
changing the number of the verb if necessary. 

Example. — ** Industry is essential to happiness, honesty is essential to hap- 
piness, and temperance is essential to happiness" = " Industry, honesty, and 
temperance are essential to happiness." 

5. A complex sentence may be contracted by abridging its subordi- 
• A contracted sentence. Partial compound. Abiridged propositions. 
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nate olause ; m, << Whmpeac^ qf mmd ia aeeured, we may smile at mis- 
fortune ;" *' Peace of mind being eecured, we may smile at misfortune." 

6. A sub<»rdinate olause is aluidged by dropping its conneotiye, and 
changing the predicate into a participle or an infiniHve. The subject is 
dropped when it has already been expressed in the principal clause, 
otherwise it must be retained, either in the nominative, possessiye, or 
objective. The predicate is never dropped. 

NoTs. — ^A proposition ia abridged when it losei its copula, or power to pre- 
dicate, even if the number of words or syllables should be increased by the 
change. 

7. In case a clause should form one term of a comparison, the appro- 
priate connective of the clause is dropped ; but that which shows the 
comparison is retained ; as, " The bed is shorter than that a man can 
stretch himself in it." — Bible, Abridged, it would be, "The bed is 
shorter than for a man to stretch," &c. In this example, the subjects 
of the clauses are unlike. When the subjects are alike, that of the sub- 
ordinate clause is dropped by rule, and the simple infinitive is all that 
remains ; as, *< My fHend was so elated ae that he forgot his appoint- 
ment" = at ^o/orye^ his appointment;" "The soldiers desired nothing 
more than to know where the enemy was." So, again, in case of incor- 
porated interrogative sentences, the interrogative being used both as a 
connective and a material part of the clause (166, 4), must be retained 
when the clause is abridged ; as, "I knew not what Lehould do" = I knew 
not what to do (201* 19). In the same way we have, I know not whom 
to tendy where to go, when to ttop, 

8. Logically considered, the derived expression as a whole is an 
equivalent (186) of the original, and sustains the same relation in the 
sentence. In the AiU form, all the words within the clause have the 
same construction as in a simple sentence, but are wholly independent 
of any word which may govern the clause. But grammatically consi- 
dered, the words of the abridged clause cease to have the construction 
of the simple sentence ; the subject is no longer subject, the predicate 
is no longer predicate, and either one or the other must be affected by 
the word igrhich. governed the primitive clause. Thus, in the sentence, 
" I believe that he it an honest man,** no word in the subordinate clause 
is changed to show that, as a whole, the clause is the object of ** believe." 
But in the abridged form, "I believe A*«i to be an honest man,** "he" 
becomes " him," the principal object of " believe," and " to be an honest 
man," the attributive object (211, 0) " man," being in the objective, to 
agree with "him" by (161, 8). 

9. When the relation of the subordinate clause is such as not to come 
under the governing influence of any word, as when it denotes a causal 

Rule for abridging a proposition. Clauses denoting comparison. 
•f the governing word. 
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or oonoomitAnt circumstance, the subject of the abridged proposition is, 
as it were, absolved from any regimen from without, and remains un- 
changed in the nominative, called the nominative aheoltUe^ and the predi- 
cate noun, if there be any, remains also in the nominatiTe by (161, B) ; 
as, " Since a youth is their leader, what can they do ?" = A youth beinff 
their leadbb, what can they do ? 

10. When the subject is dropped, the predicate alone is affected by the 
word which governed the full proposition. This is the case with nearly 
all adjective clauses, where the participle as an adjective becomes subor- 
dinate to the word which the clause limits ; as, ** The ship which glided 
over the waves" = The ship gliding over the waves. It is also the case in 
many adverbial clauses, where the participle as a noun is governed by 
a preposition used to show the adverbial relation; as, ^^ When they 
approached the city, they were met by a select committee" = On approar-h- 
ing the city, they were met, &c. 

11. So, again, when the subject is not dropped, but is made wholly 
subordinate to the abridged predicate, the latter as a noun stands in the 
same relation as the full form, and the former modifies it ; as, ^^1 was 
Jioi aware that he lived in the city" = I was not aware of his living in the 
dty. The participle of the predicate is made especially prominent, while 
the subject seems to remain in the nominative in abridged propositions 
introduced by the expletive "there ;" as, "Was this owing to there being 
twelve primary deities among the Gothic nations ?" In such construc- 
tions, after "let" with the infinitive, the subject seems to be in the objec- 
tive case; as, "Let there be %A«" = Let light be or exist. 

12. When the subject noun takes the loading pluce, the predicate noun 
agrees with it in case (161, 8) ; but when the subject is dropped (9), 
and has no representative in the sentence, or when it becomes subordi- 
nate to the abridged predicate (10), the predicate noun is freed from 
any control of the subject, and remains as the predicate nominative abso- 
lute; as, " To be a scholar requires patient and persevering labor ;" "I 
was not aware of his being a foreigner;" "I am not sure of its being 
he." "Foreigner" refers logically to "his," but does not agree with it 
in case. This case is analogous to that of the adjective when used 
abstractly (204, 19) or absolutely ; as, " To be good is to be happy." 
For further examples see Analysis, p. 167. 

183. Varieties of Partial Compotmds. 

1. The parts combined may be sentence-elements (161, 2) : — ^ 

(a.) Two or more subjects ; " Despair and anguish fled the straggling soul." 
(6.) Two or more predicates ; as, " She plans, provides, expatiates, triumphs 
there." 

The predicate affected by the governing word. Predicate nominative abso- 
^te. Varieties of partial compounds. 
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(e.) Two m mart adj^etim •Umenf; 9M, ^'Stiprew^ ftnd imdiwidBd honiag* 
should be paid to goodness and truth." 
(d.) Two or more obJeeHoo tUwtomte (diieoi or bidireot) ; as, 

" Who, to the enraptured heart, and ear, and eye. 
Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melody.** 

(e.) Two or more adverbial elementt; as, *' Benefits should be long and grate- 
/utlg remembered." 

2. The parts oombined may be elements of elements (169, 2). 

Any remote element may be compound; as, "The Esquimaux inhabit a cold 
and inhoepitable country." But all such sentences may be regarded as simple. 

184. Yarietiet of Sentences with Abridged Propositions. 

L When the predicate becomes a participle (182, 6). 

1. Where the subject is dropped, and the participle used as an a4JectlTe, 
(a.) Having a simple participle; as, "A man who pereeveree" =? Aperee- 

woringmaai, 

(6.) Haying the participle modified; as, <' There are moral principles [which 
•lumber =] tlumbering in the souls of the most depraved." 

2. Where the subject is dropped, and the participle used as a noun, 
(a.) Wholly as a noun ; as, " The eighing of the poor." 

(6.) With the construction of the noun, but limited like the verb ; 

As subject or predicate, ** Loving our neighbor as ourselves ia/uljitting the 
law." 

Object of verb or preposition f ** We should avoid breaking a promise ;" 
'* On approaching the house, the sound of a bell was faintly heard." 

3. When the subject is dropped, and the participle is used adverbially, 
(a.) Denoting time; as, ** Having finiehed my lettor, I returned" = When 

Ihadjiniehed, Ac. 

(6.) Denoting an accompanying action ; " The torrent came ruehing from 
the mountain." 

4. Where the subject or predicate noun is retained (182, 6), 

(a.) The sulject noun in the nominative absolute; as, " Th9 party having 
arrived, the dinner was prepared." 

(6.) The predicate noun in the nominative absolute; as, <' Being a eervaiU 
to everybody is not so agreeable." 

(c.) The subject and predicate noun both in the nominative ; as, " A youth 
being their leader, what could they do ?" 

(d,) The subject in the possessive limiting the participle used as a noun; 
as, <' What do you think of At« etudying law ?" 

(e.) The subject in the possessive, and the predicate noun or pronoun in the 
nominative ; as, '' I am not sure of ite being the judge, or of its being he** 

II. When the predicate becomes an infinitive (182, 6). 

1. The infinitive without its subject or predicate noun, 

(a.) As eubjeei of the sentence ; as, '' To eee the sun is pleasant** 
• ■ I II ( III . I I 

Varieties of sentences niih Abridged propositions. 
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(h.) Ai aUfibut0 of 019 pndioate; m, *'The achool it to eammmee on Mon- 
day." 

(e.) As both subject and attribute/ as, " To obey is to mjoy ;** ** He seems t9 
»Uep.** 

((2.) As €idjeet%ve element; as, " Time to come/' "A desire to ^o." 
(e.) As object after transitire verbs ; as, " She loves to reae^." 
(/.) As adverbial element denotmg purpose / as, "What went ye out to «ee f 
(ff,) As adverbial element denoting a result (182, 7) after too, than, so, as; 
as, ''He is too proud to beg;" ''He is toiter than to attempt sneh an enter- 
prise ',** " Be «o good as to hear" 

2. The infinitive with its enbject or predicate noun. 

(a.) With its subject objective governed hy/or, and the combination used 
as subject of the sentence ; as, " For you to steal is base." 

(6.) With the predicate noun in the nominative, the whole used as subject; 
as, " To be a scholar requires persevering labor." 

(e.) With both subject and predicate noun in the objective, the group being 
the subject of the sentence ; as, " For that boy to be a scholar is impossible ;" 
or, " It is impossible for that boy to be a scholar." 

(d,) With its subject in the objective used as object of a transitive verb 
(197, 1, a.) ; as, " He ordered the horse to be harnessed." 

(e.) With the subject and predicate noun both in the objective, the infinitiTe 
being understood ; as, " They considered him [to be] a traitor." 

185. Exercise. 

1. Point out the contracted sentences, and change them I'o complex or com- 
pound sentences : — 

Having called the captain, I was ordered to call all hands. Talent is 
serious, sober, grave, and respectable : tact is all that, and more too. It 
is the open eye, the quick ear, the judging taste, the keen smell, and 
the lively touch. The nobility and cavaliers came to the gates to receive 
him. After contemplating these objects for some time, we set off, and 
soon arrived at the foot of the great crater of the mountain. The 
scholarly Arnold, chafed by the attritions of the age, and vexed by the 
doubt-clouds which darkened upon his gallant soul, lost his trouble in 
its company, and looked through it (Pilgrim's Progress) to the Bible. It 
may be painful to dwell on such a representation. I cannot afford, at 
present, to set before you a vivid picture of the other miseries carried 
in the train of war. 

For we 've sworn by our country's assaulters, 
By the virgins they 've dragged from our altars, 
That, living, we will be victorious : — 
Or that, dying, our death shall be glorious ! 

Varieties of sentences with i^bridged propositions. 
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186. Equivalent Elements. 

1. Wheneyer a sentence undergoes a change in the form of any of its 
elements, without any material change in the meaning, it is said to be 
trantfomud, and the new forms of the elements, which express the same, 
or nearly the same meaning, are called equivalents. 

Thus, ** After he had ditcovered Hitpaniola, Golambns returned to Spain" 
= Having ditcovered Hiepaniola, Columbus returned to Spain. Here the sub- 
ordinate clause denoting time is exchanged to an equiyalent abridged propo- 
sition denoting time (184, I. 3, a). 

2. We may change the form of a sentence 

(a.) By altering the grammatical conetructvtn of any of its elements; 

(6.) By eupplying any element suppressed by ellipeie; 

(c) By tranepoeing any element to another part of the sentence. 

8. We may alter the grammatical construction of an element in the 
following cases : — 

(a.) We may use the active for the passive voice, or the passive for the 
active; as, << Columbus discovered America" ss America wcu diecovered by 
Columbus. 

(h.) We may change an element of the first class (166, 1) to one of the 
second, or one of the second to one of the first; as, ** A morning ride is 
refreshing" r=» A ride in the morning is refreshing. 

(e.) A complex sentence may be changed to a simple sentence (or a con- 
tracted complex) by abridging its subordinate clause (182, 6) ; as, << When the 
shower had passed, we resumed our journey" ms The shower having passed, 
we resumed our journey. 

{d.) A simple sentence may be changed to a complex by expanding any of 
its elements into a proposition ; as, << A merciful man is merciAil to his beast" 
SB A man toho ie merciful, is merciful to his beast. 

(e.) A complex sentence may be changed to a compound, by raising the 
subordinate clause to an equal rank with the principal, and cbangiug the 
subordinate connective to a coordinate ; as, " When spring comes, the flowers 
will bloom" sa The spring will come, and the flowers will bloom. 

(/.) A compound sentence may be changed to a complex, by depressing one 
of its propositions into a subordinate rank ; as, ** Man has a moral sense, and 
therefore he is an accountable being" = Since man has a moral sense, he is 
an accountable being. 

(g.) A question for gaining assent (148, 5) may be changed into a declara- 
tive sentence, or a declarative sentence may be changed into a question for 
gaining assent; as, ''Will he plead against me with his great power ?"ss 
He will not plead against me with his great power. 

(A.) Any sentence is said to be reconutrvcted, or recatt, when the former con- 
struction is wholly disregarded ; as, ** That which agrees with the will of God 

Equivalent elements. Transformation of the active to the passive voice, 
6f a word to a phrase, of a complex to a simple sentence and the reverse, of 
a complex to a compound sentence and the reverse, of an interrogatiye to a 
declarative sentence. Reconstruction. 
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Aould please us'' = We should be pleased with whatever if agreeable to the 
will of our heavenly Father. 

4. Without altering the grammatical construction : — 

(a.) A compound sentence may be contracted by an ellipsis of a common 
part to a, partial compound sentence; as, <' Bacon was a distinguished writer, 
Shakspeare was a distinguished writer, and Butler was a distinguished writer 
«*« Bacon, Shakspeare, and Butler were distinguished writers. 

(6.) Any contracted compound sentence, by supplying the ellipsis, may be 
changed to a complete compound ; as, " The king and queen were alraent" s» 
The king was absent, and the queen was absent. 

5. Elsmbnts tbanbpossd. The arrangement of the elements is the 
poiition which they take in the sentence. 

(a.) There are two kinds of arrangement | the natwral or grammatical, and 
the inverted or tranepoeed* 

(6.) In a proposition, by the natural order, the subject is placed before the 
predicate ; the a(i^ective element is placed before the noun when of the first 
class, but after the noun when of the second or third ; the objective element 
is placed aft^r the verb which governs it ; and the adverbial element com- 
monly follows the objective element ; as, ** The good boy studied his geogra- 
phy attentively." «The kingdom of Sardinia is situated in the south of 
Europe." 

(c.) An element is tranepoeed whenever it is placed out of its natural order; 
as, " Great is Diana of the Ephesians." " Copernicus theee wmdere told." 
" Wifely were his efforts directed." 

(rf.) When the verb " to be" predicates existence, the subject is not only 
transposed, but its place is supplied by the expletive « there" (184, 11). So, 
when a phrase or clause as subject is transposed, its place is supplied by " it^ 
used as an expletive (70, 4). 

187. Exercise. 

1. Uie the active for the passive, and the passive for the active, in thcfbl* 
iowing examples, supplying the agent where omitted: — 

Wellington is buried in Westminster Abbey. Not a drum was heard, 
K>r a Aineral note. Energy of purpose awakens powers before unknown. 
Jan honor's voice provoke the silent dust ? Three of your armies, O 
fiomans, have been slaughtered by Mark Antony. I give my hand and 
my heart to this vote. 

2. In the following, change any element of the first doss, to the second; 
md the reverse : — 

A marble statue was placed in the grore. Achilles was a Grecian 
Vero. The siege of Troy lasted ten years. In dreams, his song of tri- 
itfnph [he] heard. Strike the golden lyre again. Last came joy*s 
ecstatic trial. 

A compound may be changed to a partial compound. Natural and inverted 
•rrangemenL An element transposed. 
11^ 
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3. Change the following complex eentences to simple or contracted, complem 
tentenceft by abridging the subordinate clauses : — 

A man who is deceitful can never be trusted. When the orator had 
finished, the assembly retired. Heard ye the whisper of the breeze, as 
soft it murmured by ? He declares that she is a slave of his. This is 
the man who deserves commendation. He went to Egypt that he might 
see the pyramids. 

4. Expand the italicized elements into clauses : — 

The crocuses, blooming in the garden, attracted the bees. Hannibal, 
the Carthaginian general, conquered the Romans in four battles. We 
told him to leave, Csesar should have perished on the brink of the Ru- 
bicon before attempting to cross it. 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fir$, 

6. Supply the words omitted by ellipsis : — 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direction which thou canst not see. 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good. 

6. Arrange the elements in their natural order :^ 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians. Welcome thou art to me. To each 
honor is given. In fearless freedom he arose. Whom ye ignorantly 
worship, him declare I unto you. 

7. See if the following can be improved by transposing any element : — 

I would be Diogenes, were I not Alexander. The parting soul relies 
on some fond breast. That is the question, to be, or not to be. Then 
the hills shook, riven with thunder. When creation began we know not. 

CONSTRUCTION. 
188. Definitions. 
1. Construction or synthesis consists in combining the elements 
which compose a sentence, 
fc 2. The essential oombmation is that of the subject and the predicate 
(163, 8), and is,— 

(o.) A complete sentence, when its parts need no modification to express the 
full thought,- as, "Jesus wept." 

(6.) An incomplete sentence, when thfe simple assertion is so indefinite as to 

Constmotion. The essential combination. Complete and incomplete sen- 
tences. 
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need the addition of other ideas to express the full and specific thought in- 
-tended; as, << Landscape fades" (incomplete). "Now fades the glimmering 
landscape on the sight'' (complete and inverted). 

3. Although in the practical processes of construction the mind is chiefly 
occupied with the ideas which compose the thought, with little regard to 
grammatical forms, or the relative rank of the' elements as thej succeed each 
other, or the particular order of their collocation, yet, for elementary pur- 
poses, the pupil should begin with the principal elements, and show how all 
others arrange themselves around these. 



189. Models for Construction. 

Take the simple, but incomplete assertion, — 

EiNO LED. 

Add a word to the subject to show that 2k particular king is meant,— 

The KING LED. 

Add an expression to show what king. Thus, — 

The KING of Prussia led. 
Add an expression to the predicate to show what he led. Thus, — 

The KING of Prussia led three charges. 
Add still another expression to the predicate, to show how he led 
them. Thus, — 

The KING of Prussia led three charges in person. 

Thus we have one of Macaulay's complete simple sentences. It may 
be exhibited thus, — 

(1.) The \ ( (1.) three charges 

(2.) of Prussia J ^'^* ^^^ \ (2.) in person. 

Take again, — 

Betbbat had deprived. 
Show that some particular retreat was Intended. 

The Retreat had deprived. 
Whose retreat ? 

The RETREAT of Mr, Pitt had deprived. 
Deprived what country ? 

The retreat of Mr. Pitt had deprived Prttssia, 
Of what f 

The RETREAT of Mr Pitt had dbprivbd Prussia of her only friend. 
Intimate, by an addition to the predicate, that some event is to follow 
almost immediately, and show what that event is, — 

Scarcely had the retreat of Mr. Pitt deprived Prussia of her only 

Models. 
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friend, when thi death of Elizabeth produced an entiri revolution in thepoH- 
ties of the north, — Macaulay, 

Here we have a oomplete complex sentence. It may be exhibited 
ibus, — 



1 



(2.) S V Pitt ^ »-™^' "^ ^""^^ 



190. Exeroise. 



(1.) Prussia 
(2.) of her only friend 
(3.) Scarcely 
(4.) when the death of 
Elisabeth, Ao. 



1. Add to the following incomplete eenteneee any ideae which wiU convert 
them into eon^pkte eenteneee : — 

Messenger brought. 
They will remember. 
Men understood. 
Poet says. 
History was traced. 
Thanks were giyen. 

2. Anewer the quettions in the following bracet : — 

{(1.) By whom? 
(2.) When? 
(3.) Where? 
(4.) Why? 

ANALYSIS. 

191. Definitions. 

1. Analysis consists in resolying a sentence into its elements, 
and in pointing out the offices and relations of eacli. 

2. To analyse a sentence, we should first point out the leading ideae which 
compose the thought (147) 3, 4), taking together as elements all the words 
which are required to express a full idea. We thus obtain the avbject, the 
predicate, and the addition to each. We should then separate every group 
of words into its simple elements, and, finally, every simple element of the 
second or third class, into the words which compose it. We thus reduce the 
sentence to the parts of speech. 

3. Parting consists in naming the parts of speech into which a sentence 
is resolved by analysis, giving their modifications, relations, agreement^ or 
government, and the rules for their construction. 

Analysis. Leading ideas, the subject^ predicate, and additions to eaolu 
Parsing. 
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192. Directions for general Analysis of Sentences. 

1. Read the sentence, and determine by its meaning, whether it is deelara% 
five, interrogative f imperativef or exelamatory. 

2. Determine the leading cuaertioUf and point out the subject and predicate, 

3. If any of the parts are inverted, arrange them in the natural order. 

4. If necessary, supply ellipses. 

6. Find all the separate words or groups of words which express distinct 
ideas added to the subject, and show in what way they modify it. 

6. In the same manner dispose of all the additions to the predicate. 

7. If neither the subject, nor the predicate, nor any of the additions to 
either contains a proposition, the sentence is simple. 

8. But if either contains a proposition, the sentence is complex. 

9. If the sentence contains two or more independent assertions, it is com* 
pound, and should first be separated into its component parts, eaeh ef which 
should be analyzed as a simple or a complex sentence. 

10. If the subject, predicate, or any of the additions to these should con« 
tain two coordinate parts, the sentence is a partial compound, and should be 
analyzed like a simple sentence, with the exception of the compound part ; 
this should be named as a compound element, and then resolved into its com- 
ponent parts. 

11. If the subject, predicate, or any of the additions to either should con- 
tain a participle, or an infinitive equivalent in its use to a dependent proposi- 
tion, the sentence is a contracted complex, and should be analyzed like a 
simple sentence. Tet the part derived by abridging a dependent clause 
(1S2| 6) should be named, and its equivalent proposition given. 

193. Uodels for general Analysis. 

Note. — In this kind of analysis, the learner is to find all the leading ideat 
which compose the thought (188, 2), and to point out the words or groups of 
words employed to express them, as well as the office and relation of each. 
Having thus found the subject, the predicate, and all the additions to each, 
he then determines the character of the sentence, and is prepared for the 
analysis of each group considered as an element. Take the following passage 
from Mocaulay's Miscellanies : — 

(1.) "In 1789, the Regency Bill occupied the Upper House till the ses- 
sion was far advanced. (2. ) When the king recovered, the circuits were 
beginning. (3.) The judges left town; the lords waited for the return 
of the oracles of jurisprudence ; and the consequence was, that during 
the whole year only seventeen days were given to the case of Hastings. 
(4.) It was clear that the matter would be protracted to a length unpre- 
cedented in the annals of criminal law." 

No. (1.) is a declarative sentence (148, 3). The indefinite or unmodi- 
fied {assertion, is "bill occupied;" of this "bill" is the subject and 

Directions for analysis. Models. 
16* 
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"ooonpied" tlie predicate (UO, 8, 4). To the subjeet is added « the'* to. 
show that the writer had in mind some specific bill ; also ** regency" to 
show what specific bill was meant. To the predicate is added «the 
Upper House' to show which branch of parliament it occupied ; also ** in 
1789," which is inverted (186, 6), and comes, in the natural order, after 
**the Upper House." It is added to show in what year the event oc- 
curred , and finally, the expression " till the session was far advanced," 
is added to show how long the bill occupied the House ; and as this last 
expression is a proposition, the sentence is complex. It may be ezhi« 
bited thus : — 

/IN The ) ( (1.) The Upper House 

U{ R°l„ ,^ > BiLL-oocupiBP i (2.) in 178» 

^A,) ttegency j ^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ advanced. 

No. (2.) is also a declarative sentence. The simple assertion is, 
** Circuits were beginning." It may be exhibited thus : — 

The — oiBOUiTS — ^WKBS BSQiNNiNG — ^whou the king recovered. 

Here the last element is placed in its natural position, and as it is a 
proposition, the sentence is complex. Let the learner explain the use 
of each element as in No. 1. 

No. (8.) contains three independent assertions, each declarative, and 
the whole forming a compound eentenee. The component parts are, — 

(a.) The judges left town ; 

(b.) The lords waited for the return of the oracles of jurisprudence ; 

(e.) And the consequence was, that during the whole year, only seven- 
teen days were given to the case of Hastings. 

The first and second parts are simple sentences, joined by «and*' 
understood, and standing thus : — 

The— JUDGES — LEFT — ^tOWU. 

The — LOBDS — ^WAITED — for the return of the oracles of jurisprudence. 
The third part is a complex sentence, connected to the preceding by 
'*and," and is thus exhibited: — 

The--ooNSBQUKNOB— WAS, THAT — &c., to the end. 

194. Directions for fhe Analysis of Elements. 

Note. — This analysis gives the office and relation of all the subordinate 
ideas, and of all the words in the sentence ; that in 198 gives the relation 
of all the prominent ideas. 

1. Resolve the sentence as in 198 ; and then, regarding each part as 
an element, classify it as in (158, 2, 3, &c.). 

2. If any element contains but one word, it is completely reduced, 
and may then be parsed (191, 8). 

Directions for analysing elements. 
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3. If an element oont&ining more than one word is simple (167| 168) 
it mast be a phrase or a clause, and is to be still further analysed by 
pointing out 

(a.) The eonneeiive, showing what part it joins. 

(6.) The part which expresses the icUa, — in case of the phrase, the object f 
in ease of the daase, the subject and predicate. 

4. If an element is complex or compound, reduce it to its simple ele* 
ments, and then proceed as in 2 or 3 above. 

5. In case of a complex element, point out and dispose of the prmcipal 
element or basis (172, 4, 5) ; then each of the others in the order of their 
rank (169). 

6. In case of a compound element, separate it into its component 
simple elements, point out and classify the coordinate conjunction which 
joins them, and then dispose of each as in 2 or 8 aboYO. 

7. Thus the sentence is reduced by simple and methodical steps to 
the parts of speech which enter into it. These all, or a part, may now 
be parsed in the order of their rank in construction, or in any other 
order. 

195. Kodels for the Analysis of Sentences and fheir Elements. 

KoTB. — In these examples, the learner is expected to point out the subject 
and the predicate, and, if necessary, reduce each to the single words which 
compose it ; next, each of the additions to the subject, reducing it as directed 
in (194, 3) above, and then each addition to the predicate. 

1. " George writes." 

It is a nmple sentence, because it contains but one proposition ; declarative, 
because it declares something ; George is the Bubject, because it is that of 
which the action " writes" is affirmed ; writee is the predicate, because it is 
that which is affirmed of " George." 

It may be exhibited thus : — 

GeOBOB — WRITES. 

2. " The summer shower falls gently." 

It is a simple eentence, because it contains but one proposition ; declarcttive, 
because it declares something ; shower is the simple or grammaticaX subject ; it 
is simply that of which something is affirmed ; falls is the simple or gram- 
matical predicate, because it is that which is affirmed of " showers." The 
subject is limited by enmmer, a simple adjective element of the first class ; 
adjective, because it is used to limit a noun j of the jirst class, because it is a 
single word joined directly to the subject, without a connective ; it limits by 
answering the question " What kind off" it excludes the idea of all showers 
ialling at any other time than summer ; it is a simple element, because nothing 
is added to it. The subject is also limited by the, a simple adjective element 
of the first class; it limits by showing that some particular shower is meant 



Models. 
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Th9 •wmmer thower is tht •omplex or logical gabjeot, because it is tbe grftn^ 
matical labjeet with all its limitations. Tbe predicate is limited hy gently, a 
simple adverbial element of tht first class ; it is adverbial, because it is added 
to a verb; it denotes manner; of the Jint olatt, because it is a single word 
joined directly to the predicate without a oonnectiye ; it limits by answering 
the question ** How t" it excludes the idea of all showers which do not fall 
gently; it is •imple, because nothing is added to it ',falU gently is the complex 
or logical predicate, because it is the grammatical predicate with all its 
limitations. 

It stands thus : — 

(2*.) ^^er } 8=0WER-FALLs-genUy. 

KoTB. — The same proposition may be analyzed briefly in the following 
manner : — 

It is a simple declaratiye sentence; the tummer ahower is the logical subjeet; 
•hower is the grammatical subject ; it is limited by the two simple ac^ectire 
elements of the first class, the and summer ; J'alle gently is the logical predicate ; 
falle is the grammatical predicate, and is limited by a simple adverbial ele- 
ment of the first class, gently. 

Note. — When the subject or predicate is not modified, the logical subject 
or predicate is the same as the grammaitical. But it is not necessary to mako 
any distinction in such cases ; simply say, subject or predicate. 

8. "A very high hill overlooks an extensive valley." 

It is a simple declarative sentence (why ?) ; 

Hill is the simple subject (why ?) ; A very high hill is the complex subject 
(why?); 

Overlooks is the simple predicate (why ?) ; Overlooks an extensive valley is 
the complex predicate (why ?) ; 

Hill is limited by a, a simple adjective element of the first class, and fay 
very high, a complex adjective element of the first class, showing what kind 
of hill ; adjective, because it limits a noun ; complex^ because the simple ele- 
ment high is itself limited by very, a simple adverbial element of the first 
class ; of ih^ first class, because the basis high is a single word joined without 
a connective to hill. 

Overlooks is limited by an extensive valley, a complex objective element of 
the first class, showing what it overlooks ; valley is the basis or principal pari 
of the objective element, and is limited by an and extensive, simple adyectiw 
elements of the first class. (Why ?) 

It is exhibited thus : — 

L X V V r HiLL^VBRLOOKB — fta ezUnsive valley. 

(2.) very high ) 

4. " To steal is base." 

It is a simple declarative sentence. 

To steal is the subject (why ?). It is an element of the second class, sfno© 
it has one word {steal) to express an idea, and another {to) to represent its 
relation. 



Models. 
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It bate is the predicate (why ?). It is of the second class, having the attri- 
bute base to express the predicate idea, and ie, the copula^ to represent its 
relation {predicate relation), 

NoTB. — This thorough and minute method of analysis should be often re- 
sorted tOf for the purpose of giving the learner accurate ideas of the elements 
and their relations. When these are understood, the general (198) and brief 
method should be followed. 

5. " Who was the author of Junius's Letters has never been satisfao- 
torily determined." 

It may be exhibited thus : — 



r . , % f never 

I the 1 1 __,._^_ 

JaniuB's Letters — J 



Who was author -I ^ , , . t ** !• has bibk dbtxbmikbd i satisfao- 

[ of JaniuB's Letters — J 1 t -i 

It is a complex declarative sentence ; complex, because it contains a prin- 
cipal and a subordinate proposition ; declarative, because it expresses a decla- 
ration. The entire sentence (since the subject is the subordinate clause) is 
the principal proposition, and the subject of the sentence, namely, '' Who was 
the author of Junius's Letters,'' is the subordinate substantive proposition, 
*' Who u>a» author," is the simple, and " Who uae the author of Juniu»*8 Let- 
ters," the complex subject. 

Has been determined is the simple, and hae never been eatie/actorily detet' 
mined is the logical predicate. Bae been determined is modified by never and 
eatiefactorily (describe them). 

Who is both the subject and connective of the subordinate clause; as con- 
nective, it is subordinate, but as a subject cannot depend on any superior 
term, there is nothing to which the subordinate clause can be joined ; hence 
who is here a connective without an antecedent term. As a pronoun, it is an 
interrogative used in a subordinate clause (78, 4), and hence has no definite 
antecedent. 

Wae author the simple, and tooA the athhor of Junius* a Letters is the com- 
plex predicate ; author is limited by the and by of Junius* s Letters, 

6. "A man who finds not satisfaction in himself, seeks for it in vain 
elsewhere." 
Thus :— 



Lx L ^ J .-,... „•{ MAiTSBBKB-j (2.) in vain 

(2.) who finds uot .»ti8fi«,tiou la him«iif ] 1 3 ^ig^^^ere. 



I ((1.) for it 

< MAIT SBBKB \ (2.) in vaii 
( [(3.)elsewh 



It is a complex sentence, because it contains two dissimilar clauses. ''A 
man seeks for it in vain elsewhere" is the principal, and <' who finds not satis- 
faction in himself," is the subordinate adjective clause. 

Man is the subject of the principal clause. 

Seehs is the predicate. 

The subject is limited by << a»" also by the adjective clause, ** who finds not 
satisfaction in himself," which describes " man." 

The complex subject is ** A man who finds not satisfaction in himselC" 

The predicate is limited by "for it," "in vain," and "elsewhere." 

Models. 
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Th« eomplex predioftto is, " seeks for it in vaiii elsewhere." 

Who is the subject of the acljeotiye clause. 

FincU is the predicate. 

The predicate is limited, first, by "not;" secondly, by " satisfaction ;** and 
thirdly, by " in himself." 

Who is a relative pronoun, of the third person, singular number, masonline 
gender, according to Rule V. ; it is the subject of the proposition, « who finds," 
Ac, according to Rule I., and connects this proposition with <<man," the 
subject of the principal clause, according to Rule XV. 

7. " When the wicked are multiplied, transgression inoreaseth." 
Thus:— 

TBAHSOBBBBioir IN0RBA8BTH — wheu the wickcd are multiplied. 

It is a complex sentence. (Why?) ''Transgression* increaseth" is tha 
principal, and " when the wicked are multiplied," the subordinate clanse. 

Tran$gre9»ion is the subject of the principal clause. 

Jnereatih is the predicate. 

The predicate is limited by ** when the wicked are multiplied," an adverbial 
clause denoting time, (See Rule IX.) The complex predicate is, « increaseth 
when the wicked are multiplied." 

Wicked is the subject of the subordinate clause. 

Are multiplied is the predicate. 

When is a subordinate connective (conjunctive adverb of time), and joins 
the adverbial clause, which it introduces, to the predicate of the principal 
clause, according to Rule XV. It limits '' are multiplied" and ** increaseth," 
according to Rule IX. 

8. «* Whatever is, is right." 

It is a complex sentence. ''Whatever (as antecedent) is rights" is the 
principal clause, and " whatever (as relative) is," is the subordinate clause. 
" Whatever" = anything is the subject of the principal clause, and " is right" 
is the predicate. The subject " whatever" = anything, is limited by the sub- 
ordinate clause " whatever is" = that ie, of which " whatever" is the subject, 
and " is" is the predicate. The whole being equivalent to " Anything thai 
is, is right." 

9. " The Cynic who twitted Aristippus, by observing that the philo- 
topher who could dine on herbs might despise the company of a king, 
was well replied to by Aristippus, when he remarked, that the philoso- 
pher who could enjoy the company of a king might also despise a 
dinner of* herbs." 

This is a complex sentence, containing seven clauses, one principal, and 
six subordinate. 

(1.) The Cynic tocu well replied to hy Arietippue, 

(2.) Who twitted Arietippue by obeerving, 

(3.) That the philotopher might deeptee the company of a king, 

(4.) Who could dine on herbs, 

(5.) When he remarked, 

Models. 
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(6.) That the philoBophtr might also despise a dinner o/herhe, 
(7.) Who could enjoy the company of a king. 

The first is the principal olaase, and the others are subordinate. 

Cynic is the subject of the principal clause. 

Was replied to is the predicate. 

The subject. Cynic, is limited by " who twitted Aristippus by observing," 
Ac, a complex adjective element of the third class ; ** who'' is the connective 
and subject, " twitted" is the predicate, and is limited, first, by " Aristippus," 
a simple objective element of the first class, and also by " by observing that 
the philosopher might despise the company of a king," a complex adverbial 
element of the second class; "by observing" is the basis, "by" is the con- 
nective, and "observing" is the object; " observing" is limited by " that the 
philosopher might despise the company of a king," a complex objective ele- 
ment of the third class, of which "that" is the connective; "philosopher" is 
the subject, and is limited by " who could dine on herbs," an ac^ eotive element 
of the third class ; " might despise" is the predicate, and is limited by " the 
company of a king," a complex objective element of the first class. 

The predicate, was replied to, is limited, first, by " well," a simple adverbial 
element of the first class, and by " by Aristippus," an adverbial element of 
the second class, and also by the clause " when he remarked, that the philoso- 
pher," Ac, a complex adverbial element of the third class, of which "when" 
is the connective, "he" is the subject, and " remarked" is the predicate; "re- 
marked" is limited by " that the philosophef," Ac, a complex objective ele- 
ment of the third class, of which " that" is the connective, " philosopher" is 
the subject, " the philosopher who could enjoy the company of a king," is the 
logical subject, " might despise" is the predicate, and " might also despise a 
dinner of herbs" is the logical predic,ate ; the subject, " philosopher," is limited 
by the clause " who could e^joy the company of a king," a complex adjective 
element of the third class, of which "who" is the connective and subject^ 
*' could enjoy" is the predicate, and is limited by "the company of a king," 
a complex objective element of the first class ; the predicate " might despise" 
is limited by " a dinner of herbs," a complex objective element of the first 
elass, of which " dinner" is the basis, and is limited by " of herbs," a simple 
acyeotive element of the second class. 

10. "A ship gliding over the waves, is a beautiful object." 

This is a simple sentence, or, more properly, a contracted complex^ 

Ship is the simple,, and 

A ship gliding over the waves is the complex subject. 

Is object is the simple, and 

Is a beautiful object is the complex predicate. 

The subject, ship, is limited by " gliding over the waves," a complex acUeo- 
tive element of the first class ; it is equivalent to " which glides over the 
waves," and is therefore an abridged proposition, obtained by dropping the 
subject and connective "which," and changing "glides," the predicate, into 
the participle " gliding." 

Object is limited by " a" and " beautiftil." 

Moddb. 
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11. Socrates and Plato were distinguislied pUlosophers.** 
It is a partial or contracted compound sentence. 

Socrates and Plato form the compound subject^ because thej are anited hj 
^and/' and have a common predicate, ** were philosophers." 

The subject is not limited. 

The predicate is limited by " distinguished," an adjective element of the 
first class, used to describe ** philosophers." 

And is a coordinate oox^unction, and eonneeti the two simple sul^^ts, ac- 
eording to Rule XI. 

12. "If men praise your efforts, suspect their judgment ; if they cen- 
sure them, your own." 

It is a compound sentence, consisting of two coordinate parts ; each part 
consisting of a principal and a subordinate clause. 

The natural order would be, ** Suspect the judgment of men, if they praise 
your efforts ; your own, if they censure them." 

There is an ellipsis of the principal clause in the second part ; this, if sup- 
plied, would be, " If they censure them, suspect your own judgment" 

In the first part, ** suspect their judgment" is the principal clause, and, " if 
men praise your efforts" the subordinate. In the second part, after the ellip- 
sis is supplied, << suspect your own judgment" is the principal clause, and " if 
they censure them" is the subordinate. " Ton" (understood) is the subject 
of the principal clause in the first part, '' suspect" is the predicate ; it is lim- 
ited, firsts by ** their judgment," a complex objectiTe element of the first class, 
used to answer the question *' What ?" and also by " if men praise your efforts," 
an adverbial element of the third class, denoting condition. (Analyse accord- 
ing to the model.) 

''You" (understood) is the subject of the principal clause in the second 
part; ''suspect" is the predicate; it is limited by "your own judgment," a 
complex objective element of the first class, and also by "if they censure 
them," an adverbial element of the third class, denoting condition, Ac. 

The two coordinate parts of the sentence are connected by the adversatlYe 
conjunction " but" onderstood, which denotes opposition or contrast. 



196. Exercise. 

Analyze the following sentences according to the models: — 

A noble income, nobly expended, is no common sight. 

Human foresight often leaves its proudest possessor only a choice of 
erils. . 

Applause is the spur of noble minds ; the end and aim of weak ones. 

Orant graciously what you cannot refiise safely. 

Most men know what they hate ; few what they love. 

He who openly tells his friends all that he thinks of them, must ex- 
pect that they will secretly tell his enemies much that they do not think 
of him. 

Models. 
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That nations sympathize with their monarch's glory, that they are 
Improved by his virtues, and that the tone of morals rises high when 
he that leads the band is perfect, are truths admitted with exultation, 
and felt with honest pride. 

Highly elated by his unexpected good fortune, he returned home. 
Saving carefully the fruits of his labor, he at length was able to pur- 
chase a farm. 

A pretended patriot, he impoverished his country. 



SYNTAX OF WORDS. 

197. Rules for Construction. 

KlJLE I. A noun or pronoua used as the subject of a proposi- 
tion, must be in the nominative case. 

KuLE II. A noun or pronoun nsed as the attribute of a propo- 
sition, mnst be in the nominative case. 

Rule III. A pronoun must agree with its antecedent in per- 
son, number,. and gender. 

EuLE IV. The verb must agree with its subject in person and 
number. 

KuLE V. An adjective or participle must belong to some noun 
or pronoun. 

Rule VI. A noun or pronoun used to explain or identify 
another noun or pronoun, is put by apposition in the same case. 

Rule VII. A noun or pronoun used to limit another noun by 
denoting possession, must be in the possessive case. 

Rule VIII. A noun or pronoun nsed as the obfect of a transi- 
tive verb, or its participles, must be in the objective case. 

Rule IX Adverbs are used to limit verbs, participles, adjec- 
tives, and other adverbs. 

Rule X. The nominative case independentj and the interjec" 
tion, have no grammatical relation to the other parts of the sen- 
tence. 

Rule XI. Coordinate conjunctions are used to connect similar 
elements. 

Rales, — Subject, Attribute, Pronoun, Verb, AdjectiTe, Noun in apposition, 
— ^in the possessiye — in the objeotive, — Adrerbs, Case independent, Intexjeo- 
tioni. Coordinate coigonotions. 
16 
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'RuLB Xn. When a verb or pronoun relates to two or more 
nouns connected by a coordinate conjunction,-— 

(1.) If it agrees with them taken coryointly^ it must be in the plural 
number, 

(2.) Bat if it agrees with them taken separately , it must be of the same 
number as that which stands next to it 

(3.) If it agrees with one^ and not the other, it must take the number 
of that one. 

Rule XIII. A preposition is used to show the relation of its 
object to the word on which the latter depends. 

Rule XIV. A noun or pronoun used as the object of a prepo- 
sition must be in the objective case. 

Rule XY . Subordinate connectives are used to join dissimilar 
elements. 

Rule XVI. The infinitive has the construction of the novn, 
with the signification and limitations of the verb, and, when de- 
pendent, is governed by the word which it limits. 

Rule XVII. Participles have the construction of adjectives 
and nouns^ and are limited like verbs. 



RULES, CAUTIONS, AND REMARKS. 

198. The Subject. 

1. Rule I. A noun or pronoun used as the subject of a propo- 
sition must be in the nopiinative case; as, ^^Ccesar conquered 
Gaul '" ^^ I have found a man who can teach all that is necessary 
to be known.'' 

(a.) A letteTy symbol, phrase, or clause, when used as the subject, must 
be considered as a noun in the nominative singular ; as, <* ^ is a Yowel ;" 
"-f is the sign of addition;" *' To steal is base;" "7%at you have 
wronged me doth appear in this." 

(5.) A noun or pronoun, as the subject of an abridged proposition, is 
in the nominative absolute with a participle (216, 2), when its case depends 
upon no other word ; but in the objective with an infinitive when its case 
depends upon a verb or a preposition ; as, *' Shame being lost, all virtue 

Rules,— Nouns joined by Coljrdinate conjunctions. Prepositions, Object of 
a preposition. Subordinate connectives, Infinitives, Participles. The subject 
nominative. A letter, symbol, Ao. Nominative absolute. 
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is lost ;" " They requested him to leave /" " For you to he releaatd, and 
for me to be burdened^ is obviously uiyust." 

2. A noun or pronoun may be in the nominative, though not the subject, 
(1.) when used in the predicate (200, 1) ; (2.) when in apposition with the 
subject, or the predicate nominative (208, 1 ; (3.) when used to denote the 
person addressed (214) ; (4.) when used in a mere exclamation (214) ; (5.) when 
used in certain cases as subject or predicate in abridged propositions (200, 6.). 

3. In the imperative mode, the subject is always a pronoun of the second 
person, even when the compellative (157, 3) is expressed, and is usually 
omitted ; as, " Son, arise j" " Go, my friend." It is also often omitted after 
but, lohen, while, if, and though; also after comparisons made by cu, and than ; 
as, " We shall go, if [it is] possible j" " Though poor, luxurious ; though sub- 
missive, vain ;'' '' There is no heart but [what, or it] must feel them ,*" " The 
disaffection was spread far wider than was supposed." 

4. The subject is commonly placed before the predicate, but in the impera- 
tive mode, in direct questions, in exclamatory sentences, in suppositions with- 
out a connective, in sentences arranged for rhetorical effect, in sentences in^ 
troduced by the expletives ** there" and " it," and in the governing clause of 
a direct quotation (170, 1), either the verb or its auxiliary precedes the subject; 
as, " Go ye into all the world, and preach [ye] the gospel to every creature;" 
" Doth my father yet live ?" " How t« the great fallen I" " Were I not Alex- 
ander, I would be Diogenes ;" " Great w Diana of the Ephesians ;" " Because 
there was much water there." " It is natural to man," eaid Patrick Henry, 
" to indulge in the illusions of hope." 

5. When the subject of a sentence is a phrase or a clause, the most common 
arrangement is te place the subject after the predicate (4.) and fill its vacant 
place by the expletive " it," a word adapted te this idiom, but not necessary 
to the construction. When the subject is before the predicate, the expletive 
should not be used. The following sentence, therefore, is wrong, — " That the 
soul be without knowledge, it is not good." The following sentences are 
faulty for want of the expletive, because which, the object of the infinitive 
subject, is erroneously made subject of the following verb. "Why do ye that 
which [it] is not lawful to do on the sabbath days ?" " We have done that 
which [it] was our duty to do.** 

6. The object of the verb in the active voice, becomes its subject in the pas- 
sive voice ; as, " John granted the Magna Charta" = " The Magna Charta 
was granted by John." 

Caution I. Never use the objective as the subject of a finite verb. Say, I 
did it, — not Me did it. 

Note. — This caution should be specially heeded in the construction of sub- 
jects consisting of a personal pronoun used jointly with a noun or other 
pronoun, in the use of the relative and interrogative pronouns, in the use of 
a noun or pronoun as a term of comparison after than or ae, and in the answers 
to questions. See examples (199, 3). 

The nominative not always subject. Subject understood. Subject after 
the predicate. Subject and object with the active, or passive voice. 
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199. Exercise. 

1. Analyze the following examplet, and parse the svbj'ECTB : — 

Those who would give the highest training to the mind, must furnish 
to it deeds of excellence, tales of heroism. How beautiful an object is 
a tree growing with all its foliage, freely and fairly on a sheltered lawn ! 
Ye hills, lift up your Toices ; let the shaggy woods upon your summits 
wave with adoration. Has reason fled from our borders ? Have we 
ceased to reflect ? It is madness to suppose that the Union can be pre- 
served by force. There is great economy in giving pleasure to children. 
A trifling gift, a little kindness, goes a great way and is long remem- 
bered. It is natural for man to indulge in the illusions of hope. To 
err is human, to forgive divine. It was said that fifty guineas had been 
paid for a single ticket. It was determined to examine witnesses at the 
bar of the Commons. The doves besought the hawk to defend them. 
The captain commanded his company to march. 

Model I. ^^ Happiness depends upon the prudent constitution 
of tlie habits." — Paley, 

This is a simple sentence, containing three sentence-elements. 

(a.) The subject, — <* happiness. '* 

{6.) The predicate, — " depends ;" and 

(c.) An adverbial element, — **upon the constitution of the habits. *' 

The adverbial element is complex, — shaving <*upon constitution'' for 
its basis or principal element, — " upon" being the connective, and " con- 
stitution" the object, — Whence, it is of the second class. "Constitution" 
is limited by "the" and "of the habits," both acyective elements, — one 
of the first, and the other of the second class. 

" Happiness" is a common noun, third, sing. neut. nom. and is used 
as the subject. Rule I. 

Model II. " It is evident that his conduct was directed by a 
profound policy." — Macavlay, 

This is a complex sentence. 

Arranged in the natural order, it would be, — " That his conduct was 
directed by a profound policy is evident (198, 5)." In either form it 
contains two general elements. 

(a.) The subject, — "That his conduct was directed by a profound 
policy." 

(6.) The predicate— " is evident." 

The subject in either form, is an element of the third class, having 
" that" for a connective, serving here to render the proposition subordi- 
nate, without joining it to a superior term (226, 2) ; it is used as a noun, 

Models. 
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third, sing, neut , and gince it is the subject, it mast be in the nomina* 
live case, by Rule I. a. It is also represented by the expletive <*it" 
(70, 4), of the same person, number, gender, and case as the clause, 
and is grammatically pleonastic, but is essential to this peculiar form, 
and is used to introduce the sentence in an agreeable way. 

The predicate is of the second class, having <*is" for the copula or 
connective, and ** evident" for the attribute. 

Model III. "The patriots not dispersing, Pitoaim, ordered 
his men to fire.'' 

This is a contracted complex sentence, that is, a simple sentence 
having abridged propositions for its elements. It contains four sentence- 
elements, — 

(a.) The subject— " Pitcaim" 

(b.) The predicate— " ordered.*' 

(c.) Objective element — **his men to fire." 

(d.) Adverbial element — "the patriots not dispersing. 

The subject is not modified. The predicate is modified by the double 
object, *' his men to fire" (212, 1, a.). " Men" is the direct, and ** to fire," 
the attributive object. The combination is derived from the objective 
proposition "that his men should fire" — "men" being the subject, and 
" should fire" the predicate. 

" Men" is a common noun, third person, plural number, masculine 
gender, and is virtually the subject of "to fire," by (198, 1, b); but 
dince the proposition is abridged (182, 6), it becomes, with "to fire," 
the object of "ordered." "To fire," is a regular intransitive (82, 11) 
verb, infinitive mode, present tense, and is used as a noun to form the 
attributive object of "ordered." 

The predicate is further modified by " the patriots not dispersing," 
an abridged proposition equivalent to " as the patriots did not disperse," 
and is used to show the occasion or reason for the order. In the ftiU 
form, it would be connected with "ordered" by "as;" but in the 
abridged form, it is grammatically (not logically) (147, 4) set free, and 
hence is said to be absolute, — " patriots," the subject, still remaining in 
the nominative by (198, 1, 6.), or Rule X., d, 

2. Construct or select examples to illustrate the subject m either form, a$ 
given in the Models, 

8. Correct, by the Caution, the following examples, and any others like 
them which you may speak or hear. 

You and me will go together. Him that is studious will improve. 
She found the place sooner than us. Them that seek wisdom will be 
wise. They are people whom one would think might be trusted. Who 

Models. 
16* 
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told you the story? Him ftnd her. I know it as well as him or her. 

Who saw the eclipse ? Us. They have more friends than me. Them 
are the ones. My brother is a much better singer than him. We are 
not so much to be blamed as him that upset the boat. Who came in at 
the door ? Me. Scotland and thee did each in other live. AToid whom- 
soever is in a passion. There were present only him ajid me. You are 
in fault and not me. I know not whom are expected. 

MoDBL. — "You and me will go together*' is incorrect, because the 
objective pronoun me is made the subject of the verb ivill go ; but by 
Caution I., the objective should never be used as the subject of a finite 
verb. Correct, "You and I will go together." 



). A Vonn or Fronoun as Attribute. 

1. E.ULE II. A noun or pronoun used aa the attribute of a 
proposition must be in the nominative case ; as, " I am he ;" " I, 
who walk queen of the gods." 

(a.) A letter, mark, phrase, or clause, used substantively as the attri- 
bute of a proposition, must be regarded as a noun in the nominative 
case; as, "That letter is h;" "To steal is to purloin;" "A fourth mis- 
take in relation to happiness is, that we make our provision only for the 
present world." — Buekminster. 

{b. ) A noun or pronoun used as the attribute in an abridged proposi- 
tion, after the participle or the infinitive of the copula, must agree in 
case with the subject, or with any equivalent of the subject to which the 
abridged expression may be joined ; except, when the subject is changed 
to the possessive, or is wholly dropped from the sentence, it remains in 
the predicate nominative absolute. 

Examples. — (1.) In the nominative after a participle to agree with its sub- 
ject; as, '^You being the captain, 1 must ohej" *=^ Since you are the cap- 
tain, Ac. 

(2.) In the ohjectict aitn the participle to agree with an equivalent of the 
subject ; as, ** Ananias descended with the elders, and with a certain orator 
[who was] named Tertullus;" who, the true subject, being dropped by (182, 6). 

(3.) In the objective case after the infinitive to agree with the subject; as, 
" I believed him to be a traitor^* = I believed that he was a traitor, 

(4.) In the nominative absolute after the participle preceded by the possessive 
of the subject; as, " I was not aware of his being 9, foreigner'* =s I was not 
aware that he was tk foreigner. 

(5.) In the nominative absolute after the participle or infinitive, the subject 
of the full proposition having no equivalent, and being wholly dropped from 
the sentence ; as, '< To be a king is to be a sovereign ;" ** Being a scholar is 

The attribute. A letter, mark, Ae. The attribute hi abnd^Bd propoi^ioiui. 
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not heiskg ftn idier," See a parallel oonstractioii of the predicate a^jeotire 
<206, 19). 

2. A nonn or pronoun is the attribute of a proposition when it is used with 
the copula, or any copulatiye yerb (82| 9), to form the predicate. It usually 
denotes the same person or thing as the subject, and when it denotes a per- 
son, it agrees with the subject not only in cate, but in gender and number. 
In the case of copulative yerbs, the predicate seems to haye two attributes ; 
the one the participle or attributive part of the verb, and the other the fol- 
lowing noun or adjective ; as, << He was called John," ** The boy was made 
eiek," 

3. ^' It," used in a vague sense, not unlike the algebraic symbol for an 
unknown quantity, is made the subject representing a noun or pronoun as 
attribute in any number, person, or gender; as, "It is //' "It is they/' "It 
is Jamee ;" " It is the" 

4. The number and person of the verb are affected by the subject, and not 
by the predicate nounj as, "Apples are fruit j" "His meat teat (not were) 
locusts and wild honey." 

5. After the copulative verbs regard, connder, reckon, name, and some others, 
the connective " as" precedes the attribute when the verb is passive, and the 
attributive object when it is active, to denote the capacity in which the subject 
or direct object is to be taken ; as, " He was regarded ae an able advocate ;" 
" They regarded him ae an able advocate" 

6. The predicate nominative is commonly placed after the verb, and the 
subject nominative before it; but in questions both direct and indirect, in 
poetry, and in sentences arranged for rhetorical effect, this order is changed ; 
as, " Is it /;" " Who is he t" "And / thy victim now remain ;" " I was eyes 
to the blind, Midfeet was /to the lame." 

7. The subject may be a noun, and the attribute a clause, as in (199, 1, a.), 
or the subject may be a clause, and the attribute a noun in the same case as 
the clause ; as, " Will he do it ? is the juetttori." 

Caution I. N^ever use the objective as the attribute after a finitb verb, 
nor the nominative after an infinitite preceded by its objective subject. Say, 
" It is /," — not It is me; " I knew it to be Am," — ^not I knew it to be he. 

Caution II. Avoid constructions in which the thing denoted by the subject 
is falsely identified by the attribute. Say, "The noun James is the mamb 
of the actor," — not " The noun James is the actor.** 



201. Exercise. 

1. Analyze the following sentences, and parse the attkibutes: — 
John was called the beloved disciple. Rhetoric, logic, and grammar 
are three arts that should always walk hand in hand. Embarrassed, 
obscure, and feeble sentences are, generally, if not always, the result 

A noun or pronoun as attribute. "It" "As," after eopulative verbs* 
Predicate nominative sometimes before the verb. 8ul^|eot or attribute a dause. 
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of embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thought. What is man, that thou 
art mindful of him ? He returned a friend, who came a foe. It still 
remains a monument of his greatness. Warsaw was the capital of Po- 
land. Mecca is regarded by the Mohammedans as (200^ 6) a holy city. 
The inhabitants of the Arabian deserts are styled Bedouins. 

A second mistake upon the subject of happiness is, that it is to be 
found in prosperity. The truth is, that of the objects of human acqui- ' 
sition, very few are, beyond a certain limit, even the means of happiness. 
To be an Englishman in London, a Frenchman in Paris, a Spaniard in 
Madrid, is no easy matter ; and yet it is necessary. I did not dream of 
its being he. Do you take it to be her ? For him ever to become a cor- 
rect writer is out of the question. Widowhood is the state of being a 
widow. A second objection raised against our Lord's being the Son of 
God and King of Israel, was taken firom his mean condition." 

Model I. " Talent is sometliing, but tact is every thing." — 
London AUob, 

This is a compound sentence, consisting of two coordinate clauses. 

"Talent is something" is the first, and "tact is every thing" is the 
second; it is joined to the first by "but," a coordinate adversative con- 
junction, used here to denote a contrast between the two thoughts. 
" Someihmg" is a common noun, of the third pers. — sing. num. — neut. 
gen. and in the nominative case, being used as the attribute of the 
proposition "Talent is something," according to Rule II. Repeat it. 

In the same manner parse " thing" in the second clause. 

Model II. '^ The reason is, that the outward signs of a dull 
man and a wise man, are the same." — Sidney Smith. 

This is a complex sentence. "Reason" is the simple, and "the 
reason" the complex subject. The rest of the sentence, "is, that the 
outward signs, &c.," is the predicate; "is" is the copula, and the sub- 
stantive clause, " that the outward signs of a dull man and a wise man 
are the same," is the attribute, and is used as a noun in the nominative 
case, according to Rule II., a. The attribute is an element of the third 
class, having " that" for its connective, and " signs" for its simple sub- 
ject, and "are same" for its simple predicate. "The outward signs 
of a dull man and a wise man" is the complex subject, — and " are the 
same," the complex predicate. Let the learner point out the modifi- 
cations of the simple subject. "That," in this case (see 199, Model IL), 
may be considered as joining the clause as a dependent element to the 
subject, while the copula joins it only as a predicated element. If the 
clause were cusumed of the subject, "that" would be the only connect- 
ive. Thus, "The reason that the outward tignt, &c." The preposition 

Models. 
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has a similar connection when a phrase becomes the attribute ; as, ** The 
boy M in the field," Compare " The boy in the field,** 

Model III. *^ It is almost as hard a thing to be a poet in 
despite of fortune, as it is in despite of nature." — Cowhy, 

This is a complex sentence, consisting of one principal and one sub- 
ordinate clause. It is introduced by the expletive "it," which is dis- 
posed of as in Model II., 199. Arranged grammatically, it stands, — 
<* To be a poet in despite of fortune, is almost as hard a thing as it is in 
despite of nature." The logical subject is, " to be a poet in despite of 
fortune ;' the logical predicate is, " is almost as hard a thing as [to be 
a poet] is in despite of nature." The grammatical subject is "to be a 
poet," and is limited by the complex phrase "in despite of fortune." 
This is an adverbial element, since it limits not "poet," but the whole 
idea, " to be a poet." The copula is " is," the simple attribute, " thing ;" 
it is parsed as in Model I. The attribute "thing" is limited by "a," 
and by "as hard as [to be a poet] is in despite of nature," a complex 
adjective element ; it is of the first class, since the basis is " hard ;" it 
is complex, since the basis is limited by "as [to be a poet] is in 
despite of nature," which shews a comparison between two things, or 
the two conditions of being a poet, and would be a comparison of 
equality, but for the effect of "almost." In the subordinate clause, 
"as" is the connective, and joins the adverbial clause to "hard," — the 
connection is strengthened by the correlative adverb "as" in the prin- 
cipal clause. The subordinate clause is introduced by the expletive 
" it," and when completed and arranged grammatically, stands " [to be 
a poet] in despite of nature is [hard]." This clause is analyzed like 
the principal clause. 

"Poet" is a part of the grammatical subject of both clauses; "to 
be" is not the grammatical subject, since it no more expresses an idea 
than does the copula (80f 5). The simple idea is, "to be a poet." 

"Poet" is a common noun, 8d pers. sing. masc. nom. and is used as 
the attribute of an abridged proposition, namely, " That one should be 
a poet in despite of fortune, &c." = " To be a poet in despite of fortune, 
&c." The subject "one" is entirely dropped from the sentence in 
abridging the proposition, and hence by Rule II., 1, 5., "poet" is in 
the predicate nominative absolute. See 216, 1, Model V. 

2. Construet, analyze, and parte examples of your oton simHar to thepre' 
ceding, 

8. Correct by the Cautions, not only the following examples, hut any other 
similar ones heard in conversation : — 

Is it me ? No ; but it is him. I never thought of its being him ; I 
took it to be she. Whom do you think it is ? It may have been her, 



Models. 
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Imt I alwajs rapposed it to be he. Whom do people say it is ? Tfaej 
say they do not know whom it is. Who dp you think it is ? I think it 
is them. I cannot belioTe it to be he. If I were him, I would know 
whom it is. If I had been sore of its being her, I should haye been 
present. 

The noun is the agent and the verb is the action. What part of 
speech is each boy in this room ? The first person is the speaker. The 
animal horse is a noun. To be convicted of bribery, was then a crime 
altogether unpardonable, /is the first person. ** Have written" is the 
present perfect tense. 

Models. ** It is her" is incorrect, because the attribute ** her" is in 
the objective case; but by Caution I. the attribute of a finite verb should 
never be in the objective ease. It should be, **It is she.'' 

•* I took it to be he," is incorrect, because the nominative " he" fol- 
lows the infinitive " to be," preceded by its objective subject "it." By 
Caution I. it should be, ** I took it to be Am." 

** You is the second person" is incorrect, because **you" being a pro- 
noun is not a person, and hence is falsely identified by *< person." By 
Caution II. we should avoid such constructions. It should be, <* You 
is of the second person," that is, a pronoun of the second person. 



Agreement of tlie Pronoun. 

1. BuLE III. A pronoun must agree with its antecedent in 
person^ number, and gender ; as, '* Those who are most consistent 
are not more unlike to others, thim they are to themselves." 

(a.) A pronoun relating to a collective noun in the singular, is put in 
the neuter singular, when the noun denotes uni^, but in the masculine 
or feminine plural, when it denotes plurality/; as, "A civilized people 
has no x'ight to violate its solemn obligations, because the other party is 
uncivilized;" "The committee having made their report, were dis- 
charged. " 

(b.) A pronoun relating to an antecedent consisting of coordinate 
terms, agrees with it by Rule XII. See also (220, 1, a. b., &c.). 

2. Interrogative pronouns commonly refer to objects unknown to the 
speaker; and hence the person, number, and gender must be assumed till the 
person or thing inquired for becomes known. Although the pronoun may not 
agree with the true antecedent, it does agree, by rule, with the astumedf and 
consistency should be preserved in every reference to it. The following sen- 
tence is wrong, — " Who was not charmed with the music they heard ?" Was 
should be changed to were, or they to he. Again, a pronoun relating to -a 
singular antecedent limited by many a is commonly put in the plural ; as, '< I 

The pronoun, — ^relating to a collective noun — ^to coordinate terms. Inter- 
rogatives relate to an assumed object. Pronouns without an aateoectoiit. 
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bar* heard many an act of derotion in my life, had heaven ronehaafbd me 
grace to profit by them," — Scott, 

3. The pronoun ** it/' when used as in (800» -3) has no antecedent ; as, '' It 
rains ;" " It is David." " It" is often used to refer to a young child, or to 
animals, when the sex is disregarded ; as, '' The true friend of the child is he 
who regards its future well-being j" "The raccoon feeds chiefly by night, 
keeping in it» hole during the day." As an expletive, " it" either has no 
antecedent, as, '' Gome and trip it as you go," or it refers to some phrase or 
clause transposed from its natural position ; as, ** It is good for me to he 
afflicted," See 70, 4. 

4. A pronoun sometimes refers (apparently contrary to the general rule). 
to a noun, taken from its ordinary signification ; as, << We studied Wood- 
bridg^e Elemente of Geography on ita first appearance before the public." 
" When we say hooka is a noun, we classify it," that is, the tcord, not the objecta 
themselves ; " Herod, which (not who) is another name fur cruelty." 

5. The English language being destitute of a pronoun of the third person, 
which may apply equally to either sex, an erroneous use of they, referring to 
peraon, any one, or aome one, has been adopted even by respectable writers to 
conceal the gender, or to avoid an awkward use of he or ahe, thus : '' If any 
one would test these rules for the preservation of health, ihey {he or ahe) must 
persevere in all states of the weather." The want of such a pronoun is still 
more apparent when the speaker has a definite person before his mind, and 
wishes to conceal the gender ; thus : " The person who gave me this informa- 
tion desired me to conceal — ^ — name." When the person referred to belongs 
to an assemblage, known to be composed wholly of males, or wholly of 
females, the masculine or feminine pronoun should be used accordingly. But 
when the person belongs to an assemblage of males and females, usage has 
sanctioned the employment of a masculine pronoun ; thus, ** Is any among 
you afflicted ? let him" (not them, — not him or her) "pray." 

6. When things or animals are personified, they should be represented as 
persons by the pronouns employed ; as, " Next Aiiger rushed, hia eyes on fire." 
** The wolf who from the nightly fold fierce drags the bleating prey." 

7. The pronoun usually follows its antecedent, but sometimes it is placed 
first ; as, " Hark ! they whisper ; angels say." 

8. Relative and interrogative pronouns are usually placed at the beginning 
of their clauses, even though the order of construction would assign them 
some other position;* as, "Patemus had but one son, whom he educated him- 
self." 

9. The relative in the objective is sometimes omitted ; as, " Here is the pre- 
sent [which] he gave me." The antecedent is not onfrequently omitted ; as, 
" [He] Who steals my purse, steals trash." 

The antecedent is not unfrequently a part of a sentence ; as, ** The boy 
closed the blinds, which darkened the room ;" and sometimes a possessive ; 
as, " Supreme authority, strictly speaking, is only Hia who created the uni- 
verse." 

The want of a pronoun common gender. Ol^eets personified. Position of 
the antecedent. Position of Relatives and Interrogatives. Relative omitted. 
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10. In difpoiing of a penonal pronoan, two roles should be given, one for 
its agreement, and one for its constraction ; in disposing of a relative, we 
shonld add to these the rale for it as a connective ; and in case of what, what- 
ever, or whattoever, still another to explain its use as an acyective. 

11. The eonatruction of the relative is independent of its antecedent. It 
may be in the nominative case, as subject of a finite verb — nominative abeolute, 
poteeetive caee, or in the objective caee, governed by a transitive verb, or by a 
preposition ; as, ** They who speak.'' ** We ordered the horses to be harnessed, 
which being done, we commenced our journey." ** He hastened to the palace 
of his sovereign, into whote presence his hoary locks and mournful visage 

.soon obtained admission." '' The person whom I saw." ** Whom did you take 
him to be ?" " The mdn whom they call the janitor." '' This is the rule to 
which we called his attention." 

12. The relative which formerly referred as well to' persons as things ; as, 
" Our Father which art in heaven." It was sometimes preceded by the definite 
article; as, ''In the which ye also walked sometime." — Bible, When used 
Interrogatively, which may refer to persons ; as, '' Which of the two was the 
wiser man ?" 

13. The relative pronoun is 

(a.) Beetrictive, when it introduces a clause which restricts the general 
idea denoted by the antecedent, — 

(6.) Explanatory, when it simply resumes the idea expressed by the ante- 
cedent, either in its full extent or as previously defined. 

When used in a reetrictive sense, it joins the proposition which it introduces 
to the antecedent, imparting to the clause the qualities of an adjective. When 
thus used, it often has, prefixed to the antecedent, a correlative, such as the, 
thit, that, these, those ; the adjective clause becomes a necessary addition to 
the antecedent to complete the limitation intimated by these words. When 
used in an explanatory way, the relative introduces an additional proposition, 
and is equivalent to and he, and she, and it, and they ; as, '' He gave me a 
book, which he requested me to read" «= He gave me a book, and he re- 
quested me to read it. 

That, what, and ae, are always used restrictively. Who and which may be 
either restrictive or explanatory. 

14. When the relative is governed by a preposition, it is generally best to 
place the latter at the beginning of the clause ; as, '' This is the subject to 
which he alluded," not " which he alluded to." But when the relative that is 
thus governed, the preposition is always placed at the end ; as, " Here is the 
last bridge that we shall come to." It is better not to employ that when the 
governing preposition is understood ; yet sometimes it is so used ; as, '< In 
the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die." 

15. The compound relatives whoever, whoao, whosoever, whichever, whicheo- 
ever, whatever, and whatsoever, differ from the simple in two respects ; (1.) they 

Construction of the relative. Former use of which. Restrictive and ex- 
planatory use of the relative. Position of the relative when the object of a 
preposition. The relatives whoever, whoso, whosoever, whichever, whichsoever, 
whatever, whatsoever. 
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•how that the antecedent is to be taken univeraaUy, that is, in the Aill •ztent 
•fits application ; (2.) the antecedent, especially in the oomponndi of who and 
vhat, is generallj understood, and hence these words must either have a 
double constmcuon or an antecedent must be supplied ; as, ** Whoever seeks, 
shall find" =: Any one who seeks shall find ; ** The soldiers made proclama- 
tion that they would sell the empire to whoever [anji one toAo] would purchase 
it at the highest price." 

16. The words what, vohatever, and vohaUoever differ from other pronouns in 
another important respect ; they combine in one word both the relative and 
its correlative (13), and thus are equiralent to the, thie, that, theee, thoee — 
which ; hence, they perform the office of a limiting adjective, and at the same 
time that of a relative pronoun ; and hence, too, unlike all other relatiye 
pronouns, they are placed before the antecedent (exoept as in 18 below) when 
expressed (75, 5, and 76, 3) ; the compounds differ from the simple tohat as 
above (15) ; sometimes the simple what is separated from the affix by the ante- 
cedent ; as, ** Whatsoever plague, whatsoever sickness there may be, what prayer 
and supplication eoever be made by any man." — 1 Kings viiL 37, 38. (See 
77, 6, 6, 7). 

17. Whoever, whatever, whichever, whichsoever, and whatsoever are often used 
to introduce and connect an adversative subordinate clause (see Anal. 327, 6) ; 
as, " Whatever you may say, he persists in doing it" In this case an adver- 
sative preposition is understood to govern the antecedent ; as, " Whatever," 
that is, [N'otwithftandinfj'\ nohatever useful or engaging endowments we possess, 
virtue is requisite in order to their shining with proper lustre" >* Notwith" 
standing all those useful or engaging endowments which we possess, Ac* Here 
endowments is governed by notwithstanding, and which by possess. It is an 
error to say, as some do, that whatever, here, is simply an a^eotive, for then 
we should have no relative word to connect the clauses. 

18. Whatever and whatsoever are often used to express untversalitjf (15), 
emphatically ; as, '' I have no confidence whatever in Uie proposed measure." 
Here, as in comparisons after than or as, the subject of the subordinate clause 
being given, the rest is to be supplied; as, "I hare no confidence whatever 
[it may be] in the proposed measure." It is an error here to suppose that 
whatever is a mere adjective, or is like the emphatic personal pronoun himself, 
as in the following, — " The declarations contained in them [the Scriptures] 
rest on the authority of Ood himself; and there can be no appeal from them 
to any other authority whatsoever" [that authority may be]. Care should be 
taken in these difficult constructions not to make a pleonastic use of a per- 
sonal pronoun or other word. The following sentence is £ftulty ; ** Whatsoever 
he saith unto you, do it;** omit it. 

, 19. When interrogative clauses are quoted indirectly (170, 1), the inter* 
rogative pronoun is used indefinitely, having only an implied antecedent (2 
above) j as, " What shall I do ? I know not what I shall do." Here the 
whole clause is the object of know, and what of sJuill do. When such clauses 
are abridged, thus, " I know not loAci to do ;" the whole expression " What 
to do," is the double objeet of know, and wJuit is the object of " to do." So, 
** I know not whom to send." 

What, whatever, and whatsoever, include a correlative. Compound relatives 
«sed adversatlvely. Emphatic universality. Interrogative pronouns. 
17 N 
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20. The relative that is always restriotiye, and should be used, — 

(1.) After the interrogatire who; as, "Who that marks the fire still spark- 
ling in each eye," Ao. 

(2.) After an a^jectire in the superlative degree ; as, '' He was the laat that 
left." . 

(3.) After very, all, §ame; as, " This is the very book that I want." " Is 
not this all that you ask ?" '* He is the §ame person that I took him to be." 

(4.) When the relative refers to an antecedent denoting both persons and 
things ; as, " Here are the pertotu and papert that were sent for." 

21. Instead of in which, by tohich, of which, &o., the equivalent relative 
adverbs where, when, whereby, whereof, &o., are used, like the pronoun, to join 
an adjective clause to its antecedent ; as, '' We discovered the place where the 
goode had been concealed" 

Caution I. Avoid the use of a noun and pronoun as subject or object of 
the same verb, unless great emphasis is required. Say, ** The boy did it," — 
not, " the boy, he did it." 

Caution II. Avoid the use of a plural pronoun having a singular ante- 
cedent. Say, '* Let every one attend to his (not their) work." 

Caution III. In the use of a pronoun, avoid ambiguity in its rtferenee to 
an antecedent. 

Caution IV. In arranging nouns or pronouns' of different persons, apro^ 
noun of the second^ should be placed before one of the first; as, " You and 
/," not, "/and you;** a noun of the third, before a pronoun of the first or 
second; as, " George and /," " George and you,** " George, and you, and 
/," — not, "/and George,** ** Tou and George,** or, "/, and you, and 
George,** 

Caution Y. Avoid the use of who, when speaking of animals and inani" 
mate olfeete, and o/ which, when speaking of persons. Say, " The cat which 
mews,'' not who mews. 

Caution VI. Avoid a change of number^ or a change of pronouns, whe% 
reference is made to the same antecedent in the same sentence. Say, " I know 
you, and I love you too," not, " I know thee and I love you too." 

Caution VII. A pronoun relating to an antecedent consisting of eoordt" 
note terms of different persons or genders, should agree with the first person 
rather than the second or third, and with the second rather than the third, 
and with the masculine gender rather than the feminine. Say, Tou and 
Charles are learning your lesson, — ^noi, their lesson. "If a man smite 
the eye of his servant, or the eye of his maid, that it perish, he shall let 
him (not her, nor them) go free for his eye's sake." — Bible, 

The relative that, when it should be used. In which, by which, Ao, Caatioas. 
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203. Exercise. 

I. Analyze the sentences, and parte the pronouns, in thefollovnng examples:--' 
Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons to love it too. Other 
sheep I have, which are not of this fold. This is the friend of whom I 
spoke. He who had no mercy upon others, is now reduced to a condi- 
tion which may excite the pity of his most implacable enemy. At sea, 
everything that breaks the monotony of the surrounding expanse, 
attracts attention. That life is long which answers life's great end. 
He is the friend whose arrival is daily expected. The board of health 
have published their report. The committee, who were divided in 
opinion, will discuss the question more fully at their next meeting. It 
is the undaunted bravery, and the wild impetuosity of the Zouaves, that 
render their charges so formidable. All this took place when the vice 
and ignorance which the old tyranny had generated, threatened the 
new freedom with destruction. One or the other must relinquish Lis 
claim. Either Jane or Julia will perform her task. 

Model I. " Hastings advanced to tlie bar and benA his knee.'* 
— Macavlay, 

This declarative sentence is a partial compound. "Hastings" is 
the subject, and needs no limitation to point out the individual; "ad- 
vanced to the bar and bent his knee,'' is the compound predicate. 
Changed to a complete compound, it would be, " Hastings advanced to 
the bar and he bent his knee." The component parts are joined by tho 
simple coordinate conjunction and, which unites the parts without em- 
phasis. The first component part is "advanced to the bar;" "advanced" 
is limited by the phrase " to the bar," an adverbial element of place, of 
the second class, used to show to what place he advanced. The second 
component partis "bent his knee;" "bent" is limited by "his knee," 
a complex objective element, first class, of which "knee" is the princi- 
pal element, and is limited by " his," an adjective element used to show 
whose knee was bent. 

His is a personal pronoun, of the third person,*^ singular number, 
masculine gender, according to Rule III. (Repeat it) ; of the possessive 
case, limiting " knee." Rule VII. 

Model II. 
" Thus urged the chief; a generous troop appears, 
Who spread their bucklers, and advance their spears." — PopS 

Let the learner analyze this compound sentence, and parse their as in 
the preceding model, giving as a rule (201, 1, a.). 

Who is a relative pronoun ; as a pronoun it has troop for its antece- 

Models. 
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Ueni, a ooUecdTe noun in the singular denoting plurality, and is of the 
third person, plural number, masculine gender by (801, 1, a.) and in 
the nominatiTe case by Rule I. ObserTe that troop first denotes imtVy, 
since apptara is singular ; and then it denotes plurality ^ as shown by who 
and their. 

Model HI. " I wish, after all I have said about wit and humor , 
I could satisfy myself of their good effects upon the character and 
disposition." — Sidney Smith. 

This is a complex declaratiye sentence, of which / is the subject and 
wth the predicate of the principal clause. Let the learner point out 
all the modifications of the predicate, and parse the pronouns. 

** Their'* is a personal pronoun, of the third person, plural number, 
neuter gender, and agrees with its antecedent " wit and humor," whose 
coordinate terms are taken conjointly by (201» 1> b.^ or Rule XII.) and 
is in the possessiTe case by Rule VIL 

2. Corutruetf analyze, and parse examples of your own, containing the 
different pronouns in their several constructions. 

8. Correct by (201, 1, a. 6 ) and the several CautionSf the following eX" 
ampleSf and avoid all similar errors yourself: — 

The committee were unanimous in its action. The army was badly 
cut up, but made good their retreat. Let every chair, every book, and 
eyery slate be put in their places. Peace and happiness are by no means 
granted to the rich alone ; yet it is supposed by many to depend upon 
wealth. The president or secretary will favor us with their presence. 
Many words — they darken speech. That girl — she is very ignorant. 
The king — he is very angry. The teacher approving the plan, he im- 
mediately adopted it. Whom when they had washed, they laid her in 
an upper chamber. What he said, he is now sorry for it. Let each 
scholar who thinks so raise their hands. A person can content them- 
selves on small means. Let every one answer for themselves. Rebecca 
took goodly raiment, and put them upon Jacob. Can any one be sure 
thai they are not deceived t Thou hast no right to be a judge, who art 
a party concerned. A hawk caught a hen, and eat her in her own nest. 
A purse was lost in the street, which contained a large sum of money. 
There are millions of people in the empire of China whose support is 
derived almost entirely from rice. I and you may go, if I and he can 
agree. I, and you, and Harriet are going. Father said, that I and 
Henry should stay at home. Horace, and I, and you are invited. There 
was a certain householder which planted a vineyard. He has a soul 
who cannot be influenced by such motives. This is the dog whom my 
fother bought. The lady which we saw was highly educated. He has 



Models. 
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some friends which I am acquainted with. The judge which pronounced 
the sentence was an upright man. Those which desire to be happy 
should be careful to do that which is right. Though thou art wise, jou 
sometimes misjudge. Do thyself no harm, and no one will harm joo. 
This is the man who discovered our distress, and that brought us relief. 
I know you, whom thou art that annoyest me at thy gate. thou who 
art all-wise, and that rulest over all! I labored long to make thee 
happy, and now you reward me by ingratitude. Let no boy or girl 
drop her pencil. James and you must attend to his studies. 



204. The Verb as Predicate. 

1. Rule IY* The verb must agree with its subject in person 
and number; as, '* I am;" " Thou art sittiiig ;" "We have come J* 

(a.) A verb agreeing with a coUectiTe noun in the singular is put in 
the singular, when the noun denotes unity, but in the plural when it 
denotes plurality; as, ** A detachment of two thousand men wom tent to 
support the left wing ;" *< The council were divided in their opinion.'' 

(6.) A verb agreeing with a subject consisting of coordinate terms, is 
singular or plural according to Rule XII. (See also 880, 1, a. b, e.) 

2. To the general rule that the verb must agree in number and person with 
any subject, according as it denotes unity or plurality of idea, there are pro- 
perly no exceptions. In the following examples, " Ten head of cattle u)er€ 
feeding ;** " Fi^e yoke of oxen were ploughing ;" " Fifty sail of vessels were 
seen," — the rule (808, 1, a.) is properly applicable. So in case of the appa- 
rent exception, in which the title of a book is plural, the mind is fixed upon 
the treatiee itself as one thing; thus, '< Wayland's EUmente of Political 
Economy too* published in 1837." Here, " Elements of Political Economy," 
is the same as " Treati«e upon the Elements, Ac." So, again, a phrate or 
elauee (19S, 1, a.) used as a subject, is to be regarded as one thing, requiring 
the yerb to be in the third person singular. But when a phrase expressive 
of a combination of numbers is regarded as denoting separate units, rather than 
a single number, the verb should be plural; as, ''Three times three are nine." 

3. The nominative and verb after many a (an) should be in the singular 
number ; as, " Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen." 

4. The subject of verbs in the imperative mode is thou, or ^0 or you, and is 
usually omitted ; as, " Gome [ye],** * Go \thouy* The subject is ofben to be 
supplied after comparisons with than or cu ; as, ** John has more fruit than 
[what » that vihich] can be gathered in arweek;" '< It is as broad as [it is] 
long." 

5. In such inverted interrogative sentences as Who am It Who Uhet Who 
ore you t What am It Who art thou t 1$ it It hit he t le it thou t care should 



The agreement of the verb,— with a collective noun — with ooSrdinate t 

Apparent exceptions. Many a. Subject omitted. Subject and attribute im 
inverted interrogative sentences. 

17*. 
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1m tekoi io dift^igviili the attribato from the subjeot^ wMok alon« controls 
the penon and number of the rerb. 

Gautioh I. Avoid all tuch ungrammatieal expretsumi a$f **Sayi I;** 
" HUnks I;" " Thinks Mayt /;" ♦* / heart him," &c. 

GAUTioa n. Never uee a plural verb with a ringular tubfect, though the 
latter be modified by a noun in the plural, Saj, ** Each of his brothers u 
(not are) welL" 

Caution III. Be careful not to use the wrong vb&b, m, set for sit, 
lay /or lie, come /or go ; or the wrong form, a«, done for did, wrote /or 
written, &o. ; or the wrong tknbi, a«, see for saw, give for gave ; or 
ZMPROPRB OONTRAOTIOVB, Of, ain't /or are not, &c. 

205. Exercise. 

1. Analyze and parse the following examples: — 

The Connecticut river was first explored, as far as Hartford, by Adrian 
Block. The sun was setting upon one of the rich, glassy glades of the 
forest. Those who have ever witnessed the spectacle of the launching 
of a ship of the line, will perhaps forgive me for adding this to the 
examples of the sublime objects of artificial life. Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella were seated, with their son. Prince John, under a superb canopy. 
The nobility were haughty and exacting. The people take the matter 
into their own hands. Society is not always answerable for the conduct 
of its members. 

Model I. '< After a brief interval^ tlie soyereigns requested 
of Columbus a recital of his adventures." — FrescMt, 

This simple declarative sentence has <* sovereigns'' for its grammati- 
cal subject, and *' requested" for its grammatical predicate. *<Soyg' 
reigns," the subject, is limited by "the;" "requested," the predicate, 
is limited, first, by the direct object, "a recital of his adventures," and 
secondly, by the indirect object, "of Columbus." It is further limited 
by the adverbial element, " after a brief interval." 

** Requeste^^ is a regular transitive verb ; principal parts (pres. request, 
past, requested, past participle, requested) indicative mode, past tense, third 
person, plural number, to agree with " sovereigns," according to Rule IV. 
(Repeat it.) 

Model II. ''Why do the heathen rage^ and the people imagine 
a vain thing V* — Bible. 

This is a compound interrogative sentence, consisting of two coSrdi- 
l&ate clauses joined by "and." Analyze them separately. 

" Do rage" is a regular intransitive verb, emphatic form, indicative 

Caationi. Models. 
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mode, present tense, third person, plural number,, to agree with <' hea- 
then," according to Rule IV., a. In the same way parse ** do imagine.'* 

Model III. '^ Gold, silver, and copper abound in Soutli Ame- 
rica." 

This is a partial compound sentence. The compound subject is *<Goldy 
silver, and copper." The component parts are taken conjointly ; the 
simple predicate is "abound," and is limited by "in South America," 
an adverbial element of the second class. 

*^ Abound" is a regular intransitive verb, indicative mode, present 
tense, third person, plural number, to agree with its compound subject, 
according to Rule IV., 6., or Rule XII. 

2 Construct similar examples of your own, 

3. Correct by (204, 1, a. b.) and the Cautions, the folloioing examples^ and 
he careful to avoid all similar errors ;— 

Where was you this morning when I called ? He dare you to do it. 
They was unwilling to go. Relatives agrees with their antecedents. 
There's ten of us going. Was you certain of it ? We was allowed th« 
privilege. Circumstances alters cases. Has those books been sent 
home ? The committee has accepted their appointment. The majority 
was disposed to adopt the measure which they at first opposed. Blessed 
is the people that know the joyful sound. The fleet were seen sailing 
up the channel, where afterwards it anchored. The peasantry goes 
barefoot without endangering their health. The public is requested to 
attend for their own benefit. The church have no power to adopt the 
measure which it advocates. Thinks I to myself, I'll do it. Yes, says 
I, we'll go together. 0, dear me, says I, (as vulgarly contracted, 
" 0, dear me, stui") The derivation of these words are uncertain. The 
story, with all its additions, were believed. The increase of his re- 
sources render the change necessary. The number of applicants 
increase. The general, with all his soldiers, were taken. The sale of 
the goods take place to-morrow. The hope of retrieving his losses 
increase his diligence. I seen him when he done it. Some one has 
broke my pencil. Tell them to set still. She laid down by the fire. 
He soon begun to be weary of the employment. I am going to lay 
down. Mary has wrote a letter. I see him when he went. Ain't it 
true ? We ain't going this evening. He has drank too much. The 
tree has fell. Tou have not did as I told you. John has stole the knife. 
They are going to our house next week. He give me a great many 
books. He knowed his lesson better than Henry. They had sang very 
well. I have lain your book on the shelf. Will you sit the pitcher on 
the table, and let it set there ? The ship lays in the harbor. I done 
my sums first. 

Models. 
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206. The Acyective as Modifier and as Predicate. 

Rule Y. An adjective or participle must belong to some noun 
or pronoun ; as, " The guilty man ;" " The man was guilty** 

(a.) An acyeotive or participle used as the attribute of a proposition, 
belongs to the subject; as, '*The tree is tall" <<To see the sun is 
pleatant" ** Where the funds will be obtained is doubtful" 

(b.) An adliectiTe or participle used to modify a noun, belongs to the 
noun which it modifies ; as, *'An upright judge." ** Five boxes." ** The 
good old m.9Ji." 

(c.) AdjeotiTes denoting number^ agree in number with the nouns they 
limit; as, " This book ;" " These trees ;" ** Ten men." 

(d.) The limiting adjective (article) a or an, belongs to nouns in the 
singular number, except before fewy hundred, or thousand; and the to 
nouns either singular or plural; as, *^a man," *< an hour ;" ** the desk," 
•* the pens," ** a few men." 

3. The appropriate use of the adjeetive is to restrict the applicadon of a 
noun used as a common name applicable to each individual of a class. The 
adjective thus nsed Is always a dependent term, having the restricted noun 
as its prinoipaL • 

3. A noun may be restricted or limited in its application, — 

(1.) Without affecting any of its properties ; as, << Two men." *' Tht— 

books." 
^2.) By designating some property or quality ; as, " Good men." << Indus- 

irious boys." 

(3.) By identifying it ; as, " Paul the Apostle,** " Peter the Hermit,*' 

(4.) By representing it as an object po««eMec2 / as, " David* a harp." 

The first two limitations are effected by adjectives ; the last two by nouns 

or pronouns performing the office of the a^eotive. 

4. Any word, or group of words, employed to limit a noun, is an adjective 
element, that is, it is of the nature of an adjective; as, ** Industrious men." 
"Men of industry,** '* Men who are industrious,** 

6, Limiting adjectives, when used in connection with qualifying, are gene- 
rally placed first; as, « The old man." " This valuable hint." " Ten small 
trees." When two limiting adjectives are nsed, one of which is an artiole, 
the latter is usually placed first ; as, '' The ten commandments." But after 
many, such, all, what, and both, the artiole stands next to the nonn ; so, also, 
after adjectives preceded by too, so, as, or how ; as, " Many a man." '* Such 
a man,** '* All the hoys,** *' What a hoj.** ** Both the girls,** " Too great, 
as great, so great, how great, a man." 

6. When two or more qualifying adjectives are joined to a noun to express 
different qualities of one object, the limiting adjective should not be repeated ;. 
as, "^ red and white flag;" L e., one flag having two colors. But when two 
or more such adjectives belong to a noun used to represent as many different 

An adjective as an attribute, as a modifier. Adjectives deno^g number. 
The articles a and the. Use of the adjective to limit a conunon noun. Dif- 
ferent ways of limiting. Adjective element. Two adjectives. 
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objects as there are adjectives employed, the limiting adjective must be re- 
peated J as, " We saw a black, a white, a red, and a gray horse j" i e., four 
horses of different colors. So, when two objects have the same name, but are 
described by adjectives which cannot unite to modify either, the article should 
be repeated when the noun is in the singular number, but used only once 
when it is in the plural ; as, ** The first, the second, and the third regiment," 
or, " the first, second, and third regimente," *' Neither the Old nor tJte New 
Testament." Not, — « Neither the Old nor New Testament." 

7. Many, followed by a {an), though implying plurality, is followed by a 
noun in the singular; as, ** Many a man" =s Many men, 

8. When two numerals precede a noun, one singular and the other plural, 
the plural should generally be placed next to the noun ; as, ** The first two 
lines," not, " The two first lines." In such expressions as, " Five yoke of 
oxen," " Ten head of cattle," ** Fifty^ sail of vessels," the plural adjective 
belongs to a noun in the singular, but used collectively to convey the idea of 
plurality. 

9. When objects are contrasted, that refers to the first, and this to the last 
mentioned; as, '' Wealth and poverty are both temptations; that tends to 
excite pride, this discontent" 

10. By a peculiar use, the — the, primarily articles, belonging to some noun 
understood, as part, are used with comparatives, to denote proportionate 
equality, and are to be regarded as conjunctive adverbs used to join two 
clauses ; as, ^^ The more I see it, the better I like it." 

11. The ac^ective is often used as a noun, the noun to which it belongs 
being understood ; as, " The good are rejected." On the other han4, the 
noun is often used as an adjective ; as, *' Gold heads" 

12. One adjective often limits the complex idea expressed by another adjec- 
tive and a noun ; as, ** Two old horses." So, again, in combined numbers, 
and in some few other cases, one adjective limits another; as, ** Five hundred 
thousand ;" A bright red apple." 

13. The predicate adjective following copulative verbs, generally denotes 
some property of the subject, either already possessed by it, or acquired 
through the action of the verb ; as, " The boy was made sick," " The bread 
was baked brown" " The fruit tastes sweet" 

14. A participle belonging to the subject is often used somewhat adverbially 
to express an accompanying action. Although it does not show the manner 
of the action, it shows how, or with what it is accompanied ; as, ** The Son 
of Man came eating and drinking." See (249, 5). 

15. When two objects, or sets of objects, are compared, the comparative 
degree is generally used ; as, ** George is taller than William, or is the taller 
of the two." '' Our oranges are sweeter than yours" 

16. When more than two objects are compared, the superlative degree is 
used; as, "Achilles was the bravest of the Greeks." 

17. When the comparative degree is used, the latter term should always 

Two numerals. This and that. The — the. Adjective used as a noun 
An adjective joined to an a<yective. The predicate acyeotive after copulative 
verbs. Use of comparatives and superlatives. 
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wdude the former ; m, '< New York is larger than an j other citj of the United 
States." **lle was wiser than his brothers." But when the superlatiye ii 
used, the latter term should always include the former ; as, *^ Rhode Island is 
the smallest of the United SUtes." 

18. Each, onCf eithtr, and neither belong to nouns in the third person singu- 
lar. Hence, when used as nouns, verbs and pronouns should agree with ihem 
accordingly ; as, '' Each of his brothers is (not are) welL" Either and neither 
have reference to ttoo things only ; each, every, and any, to more than two. 
All refers to the individuals of a whole taken collectively ; while each, every, 
and any refer to them when taken distributively. The following sentence is 
wrong, because the individuals should be taken collectively ; ** Every term 
in the series is alike," — Say, "All the terms are alike." 

19. An adjective after the participle or infinitive of the copula is sometimes 
used abgtractly, refernng, it may be, logically (but not grammatically) to somo 
indefinite object; as, " To be good is to be happy." 

20. An ac^ective may belong to an adverb, to a phrase, or a clause used as 
a noun ; as, " Thi» once." Here " once" is equivalent to "-one time." " To 
deceive is criminal.** ** That youth and vigor must pass away is undeniable.*' 

21. The reciprocal each other, should be applied to two objects ; one another 
to more than two ; as, " Righteousness and peace have kissed each other" — 
— not, **one another." "These various tribes have been at war with one 
another." 

Caution I. Never we a before the sound of a vowel, nor ah brforc the 
sound of a consonant. Say, An apple, not a apple. 

Caution II. Avoid the use of a plural a^eetive to limit a singular noun. 
Say, This sort of people, not those sort. 

Caution III. Avoid the vulgar use of thkm /or those, anrf this he&b 
or that 'ebe, for this or that. Say, Those books, not them books — this 
chair, not this 'ere chair. 

Caution IV. Avoid the use of the adjective for the adverb. Say, Speak 
promptly, not prompt. 

Caution V. Avoid the use of the superlative degree when two objects are 
compared, or the comparative when more than two are compared. Say, The 
wiser of the two, — not the wisest of the two. 

Caution VI. Avoid the use of double comparatives and superUUivcs. 
Say, This is the unkindest cut of all, — not the most unkindest cut of all 

Caution VII. Avoid the use of the article before a title or name used 
merely as a word. Say, He is called captain, not the captain. 

Caution VIII. Avoid the use of the^article before the second notm, when 
the same object is compared in two different capacities. Say, He is a better 
teacher than^oe^, not, than a poet. 

Each, every, Ac. Adjectives used abstractly. Adjectives belong to adverbe. 
Each other and one another. Cautions. 
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207. Exercise. 

1. Analyze the following examples and parse the adjectives: — 
The yellow sun-flower by the brook, in autumn beauty stood. Life 
is real, life is earnest. The influence of such pursuits is ennobling. 
He was a good man, and a just. He was a burning and a shining light. 
These opportunities, improved as they should be, must produce the 
desired results. The hopes of the whole family were centred on him. 
His resources were inexhaustible. To insult Uie afflicted is impious. 
Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, whose trembling limbs haye borne 
him to your door. That he should refuse such a proposition, was not 
unexpected. Every thing which is false, vicious, or unworthy, is despi- 
cable to him, though all the world should approve it. 

Model. " The sky was clear, and the immense vault of the 
heavens appeared in awful majesty and grandeur." — Brydone. 

This is a compound declarative sentence, consisting of two coordinate 
parts; the first, <* The sky was clear;" the second, "the immense vault, 
&c.," to the end. 

The first part is a simple sentence, having ** sky" for its subject, and 
^*was clear" for its predicate; the subject is limited by "the," a simple 
adjective element of the first class. 

The second part is a partial compound, and is joined to the first by 
the coordinate coigunction "and." The simple subject is "v(.ult," 
limited by "the," "immense," and "of the heavens;" the first two, 
simple adjective elements of the first class, — the second, a complex 
objective element of the second class. 

The simple predicate is " appeared," and is limited by the phrase 
*< in awful majesty and grandeur ;" this is a compound adverbial element 
of the second class, or, what is the same, an element with a compound 
object, limited by the simple adjective element " awful ;" " in" is the 
connective, and " migesty and grandeur" the compound object. 

"I%«" is a limiting acyective (definite article), and belongs to "sky," 
according to Rule V., or Rule Y., 1, d, 

" Clear" is a qualifying adjective, and is used as the attribute of the 
proposition, and belongs to the subject " sky," according to Rule V., 1, a. 

**Immense" is a qualifying adjective, and is used to modify "vault," 
to which it belongs, according to Rule V., 1, 5. 

2. Construct examples of your own to illustrate the varums uses of the 
adjective, 

3. Correct the following examples by the Cautions: — 

He found a acorn in the woods. He was a honorable man. It is ui 



ModeL 
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wondeifbl inreBtioii. He is an yoongar man than we tiiovig^ She 
showed an uniform adherence to truth. This is an hard saying. 

I do not like remarks of these kind. Those sort of people are Tery 
disagreeable. Will you buy six pair of boots ? I have bought eight 
foot of wood. It cost a thousand pound. The lot is fifty foot in width. 
The water is six fathom deep. We walked three mile in a short time. 
He ordered ten ton of coaL 

I found them books on the table. Which of them scholars recites the 
best? Go and tell them boys to come here. Ask them children to bring 
them apples here. 

She dresses neat. The time passed rery quick. The ship glides 
smooth over the water. The stream flows silent on. It is not such a 
great distance as I thought it was. He behared much wiser than the 
others. Mary speaks French very fluent. I am exceeding sorry to 
hear such tidings. 

He was the larger of them alL He was the oldest of the two brothers. 
He preferred the latter of the three. Which is the oldest of the two ? 
John is the wisest of the two. 

After the most straitest sect of our religion, I lived a pharisee. This 
was the most unkindest cut of all. The rose is most fairest of all flow- 
ers. The chief of the Arabian tribes is styled the sheik. The chief 
magistrate is called the emperor. He was an abler financier than a 
negotiator. 

208. The Hoirn or Pronoun in Apposition. 
1. Rule VI. A noun or pronoun used to explain or identify 
another noun or pronoun is put by apposition in the same case ; 
as^" William the Conqueror defeated Harold^ the Saxon king J* 

2. The explanatory noun or pronoun must denote the tame person or thing 
as that which it identifies. It usually explains by showing the offie«, rank, 
capacity, occupation, or character of the principal term j as, " Peter the Ser- 
»•<." " John the Etangeli$t" 

3. This construction may be regarded as derived from an adjective elanse 
by abridging it ; as, ** Paol, who wa9 the apottle to the Oentilee" &= Paul, the 
apoatle to the Gentilet, Hence, like the frdl elanse, it may be reetrietice, in 
which case it points ont the individual ; as, " William, the Conqueror;" or, 
it may he explanatory (202, 13) ; that is, it resumes the idea expressed by - 
the principal noun for the purpose of amplification^ rhetorical effect, or 
even argument ; as, " Moses, the eervant of the Lord, died there in the land of 
Moab." Here, *^ servant" is not used to distinguish this Moses from some 

' ether, but to show the writer's idea of his exalted character as the servant of 

Nouns in apposition, denote office, 4;o. Bestriotive or explanatory. 
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the Lord. MaTk, also, the foHowing examples, — "The Lord, the mo$t hiffh 
Ood, the possessor of heaven and earth;" '< You have ruined him, your pro- 
tector ^ your hett friend," that is, notwithstanding he is your protector and your 
beet friend. 

4. It is an error to snppose that a noun or pronoun is in apposition with 
another noun or pronoun, becauM the construction requires them to be put 
in the same case. The predicate noun is not in apposition with the subject 
noun, though it is required to be in the same case ; in one case we ajffirm what 
in the other we €u$ume (ISSy 7). The second, or attributive object, after the 
active voice of copulative verbs, is not in apposition with the first, though in 
the same case. (See 212, 9.) 

6. Three cases of apposition may be distinguished, — 

(a.) The noun in apposition, though subordinate to the principal, is made 
prominent, and receives the emphasis ; as, " Peter the Hermit," In this case 
it is always placed last. 

(6.) The noun, when put in apposition with a personal pronoun, though 
placed last, is so nearly equal in value with the latter, as to render it some- 
times doubtful which shouldl)e regarded as principal ; as, ** Ye men of Athens.'' 

(e.) When used as a title, or part of a name, the noun in apposition loses 
the emphasis, is placed first, and may be taken with the principal noun, as 
one complex name (44, b); sls, " General Scott," ** Washington Irving" Some 
hare supposed the leading noun here to be used acyectively. But when a 
noun is used wholly as an a<^ective, it denotes a different thing from that 
which it limits ; as, " A eih-er t5up." 

6. When, for the sake of emphasis, the same name is repeated, it is in appo- 
sition with the former; as, ** A horse ! a horee ! my kingdom for a horse." 

7. When the limiting noun denotes a person, it generally, though not always^ 
agrees with the limited, in number , gender, and eaee ; as, ''Paul the Apostle," 
4f The Franks, a people of Germany." 

8. The noun in apposition is rendered more emphatic when joined by suoh 
connectives as namely, as, to toil, that is ; as, '' Two men, namely, George and 
James," • ** So that he, as God, sitteth in the temple of God." 

9. A noun or pronoun in the plural may be represented, not by one, but by 
two or more nouns, which, together, are equivalent to it ; as, " The victims a 
brother and a sister," The reverse of this rule is equally true ; as, *' Intem- 
perance, oppression, and fraud, vices of the age." In the case of the expres- 
sions, each other and one another, the first words, each and one, are in apposi- 
tion with a preceding plural noun or pronoun, or with two or more singular 
nouns taken coiijointly ; as,. " The boys struck one another" B=a The boys 
struck — one struck another ; ** John and David love each other" » John and 

21 David love — each loves the other. Ecush and one are in the nominative case, 
and* other is in the objective case. It is better, in some cases, to consider the 
combination as an inseparable term ; as, ** He did not recommend the wash- 
ing of one another*8 feet" 

10. The proper name of a place, instead of being put in apposition with 

Nouns in the same ease not always in apposition. Three oases. Nouns 
repeated. Nouns denoting persons agree in number, gender, and case. Use 
of nam^y, as, Ao, Each other, Ae, A propw and a common nama. 
18 
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the eommon naaM, !• imaUy gorenied hj the prepofitton tf; m, <<The eilj 

11. A noun is fometimes in apposition with a lenience, and sometimet a 
■entenoe with a noon ; ai, ** They devoted their whole time to the promotion 
of our happineaa — oitemHont whioh we shall not soon forget." '* The maxim, 
Enough %9 a§ good cm a/oa§t, has silenced many a vain wish." 

12. When possessives are in apposition, the sign of possession ('s) is com- 
monly Qsed with only one of them, and that one whioh immediately precedes 
the limited nonn ; as, **John the Baptue* head." '< His majetty King Henry'$ 
crown." <<For HerodxM* sake, his hrother Pkilip't wife." ''At Smitk'§, 
the bookseller/' 

13. Sometimes a nonn, preceded by "as," without the sign, and evidently 
without the signification of the possessive, refers logically to a noun or pro- 
noun in the possessive ; as, " What do you think of my brotker^e success as a 
teaekerr «As an auikor, his 'Adventarer* is kU capital work.'" Rather 
than to Qonsider teaeker and auikor in the possessive case here, it is better to 
suppose teaeker to refer in sense to brotker'e, but to take its case firom eueeomj 
and auikor to refer logically to kte, but grammatically to work, 

209. Exercise. 

1. Analyze ike foUotomg examplet, and parse the nouns or proncum m 
apposition : — 

The patriarch Abraham was accounted faithful. The Emperor Nero 
was a cruel tyrant. James, the royal Scottish poet, was imprisoned in 
Windsor Castle. In the fifth century, the Franks, a people of Germany, 
invaded France. Frederic William III., King of Prussia, son of Frederic 
William 11., and Louisa, Princess of Hesse-Barmstadt, was bom August 
8, 1770. 

Model. " Daniel Boone, the pioneer of Kentnoky, waa bom in 
Bucks county, Pennsjlvania, in the month of February, 1785.'' 
^^Sparks, 

Analyze this sentence, and parse the subject, predicate, and all the 
connectives. 

Pioneer is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, mas- 
culine gender, nominative case, and is used to identify << Daniel Boone,*' 
with which it is put in apposition, by Rule VI. (Repeat it.) 

2. Construct similar examples of your own to illustrate apposition, 

8. Correct, by the rule, the following examples: — 

I am going to see my fHends in the country, they that we lirited last 
summer. Washington will be remembered by our posterity as him whe 
was the father of his country. The echo-song was sung by Jenny Lind, 
she who delighted the whole country. 

A noun in i^pposition with a sentence. Posseitives in i^^positioa. 
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210. Noun or Pronoun in the PossessiTO. 

1. BuLE VII. A noun or pronoun used to limit the applica- 
tion of another noun, by denoting possession, is put in the posses- 
sive case ; as, " Stephen* s courage failed ;" ♦' Their fortune was 
ample ;" " Whose work is this ?" 

2. The principal idea expressed by this relation is that of potsetsion ; 
yet, this term should not be understood to mean simply property. The 
possessive case is employed to denote, — 

(a.) Property; as, " The /armer** house." 

(6.) Source or origin ; as, " Heaven* t command;" "The tun'e rays." 

(c.) Agency; as, ** Solomon's temple," i. e., the temple built by Solomon. 

(d.) Adaptation or Jitnete; as, " if en't hats." 

(«.) Kindred; as, ** Brother's son." 

(/.) Time, weight, and measure; as, "The ten years' war;" "A pound^s 
weight; "A mile's length." 

8. The possessive case is used to limit the noun, when we wish to 
express some agency emanating usually from a person, or some object 
treated as a person. It performs the office of the adjective, and is hence 
reckoned an adjective element. 

4. The relation of the possessive is one of dependence. There must, 
therefore, be some noun for it to limit. This noun, however, may be 
understood ; as, ** He worships at St. PauVs [church\^* 

5. The present active participle, the present passive (with being), and 
the perfect participles (but never the past, or simple passive), when 
used as nouns, may be limited by the possessive, and at the same time 
may have the limitation which they have when they are complete predi- 
cates ; as, " I heard of your studying Latin ;" "I am in favor of their 
bringing the dispute to a speedy close." 

6. Instead of the possessive form, the preposition of, with the objec- 
tive, is often used ; as, " The court of the king" = The king^s court. 

7. The possessive case may be either assumed or predicated; as, 
^'David's book ;" «* This book is David's." 

8. An adjective sometimes, though seldom, intervenes between the 
possessive and the noun on which it depends; as, <<0f mB,n'B first diso- 
bedience ;" and when, in such case, the noun is understood, the posses- 
sive sign is annexed to the adjective used as a noun ; as, ** This is the 
wretched's only plea." 

9. All possessive constructions may be divided into simple, eompUx^ 
and compound. The construction of eimple possessives is sufficiently 
explained by Rule VIII. 

Possessives, what they denote. The possessive, an adjective element. 
Limited noun understood. Possessives may limit participles. Assomed or 
predicated. A^eetives intervene. 
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10. A possessiTe is tamplex, when % group of words, consisting of a 
principal and a subordinate term, is put into the possessive. Of this 
there are two cases, — 

(a.) The subordinate noun may be in the objectire after a preposition ; as, 
** The duke of Wellington's sword." Here, the possessire sign is applied to 
an inseparable group. Although " duke" alone is in the possessive, it would 
not be improper to regard the whole group as a noun in the possessive, limit- 
ing " sword." When possession in a similar case is predicated (7 above), the 
sign is applied to the simple possessive noun; as, ''There shall nothing die 
of all that is the children't of Israel." — Exodut ix., 4. 

(5^) The subordinate noun may be put in apposition with the principal 
noun. Here are two oases : (1.) When the subordinate noun unites with the 
other, forming a complex name (208, 5, c). In this case, the sign of posses- 
sion is applied to the last only, or that nearest the limited noun ; as, "General 
Oewrge Wcuhington't farewell address ;" (2.) When the subordinate noun is 
properly in apposition with a possessive noun ; as, ** For thy tervant Davids m 
sake;" "At Smith* $, the hookteller,** Here, the rule is to give the possessive 
sign to the one immediately preceding the governing noun, whether it be the 
first possessive, as in the second example, or the second, as in the first ex- 
ample. 

11. A possessive is compound, when the terms composing it are coor- 
dinate ; and here, also, are two cases, — 

(a.) The coordinate terms may individually limit a noun denoting one com- 
mon o1]!ject ; as, ** Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln* • etore y" or, 

(6.) They may limit the same noun applied to different objects; as, "Rich- 
ard9on*9, WorcetUr^e and Webeter^a Dictionary," that is, three dictionaries. 
In this case, each noun has the sign, because dictionary is understood imme- 
diately after it But, in the other case, the group has the sign, which is, by 
a general rule, applied to the noun nearest to the governing word. 

12. There are two other constructions which are thought by some to 
come under the case of complex possessives : the one is the case of the 
predicate noun in an abridged proposition, whose subject has been 
changed to the possessive ; the other is that mentioned in (208, IS). For 
these cases, see (200, 6., and 208, 18). 

13. Sometimes, a possessive and the limited noun unite and form a 
compound, which may be taken 

{a.) Literally, and should be written without the possessive sign; as, 
tradesman, cra/teman, ratebane, doomsday; or, 

{h.) Metaphorically, in which case they should be written with the sign ; 
>s, Job*s-tears, Jeu>*s-ear, beards-foot, hound* s-tongue, beards-breech, lion'S'taU, 
9Dolf*s-bane, wolf*s-peach, names of plants. 

When a compound, consisting of a possessive and its governing noun, is 
ased as an adjectiye, the sign should not be omitted; as, ''A bird's-eye view;" 
"A cameVs-hair shawl.*' 

Possessive constructions, simple, complex, compound. The possessive and 
limited noun form a compound. 
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Caittion I. In writing nouns in the possessive, never omit the possessivi 
termination. Write man's, not mans. 

Caution II. In tuing pronouns in the possessive, never insert the apo»» 
trophe in writing, nor add the letter n in speaking. Write theirs, not their's^ 
Say, his, hers, ours, yours, theirs, not hisn, hem, oum, youm, theim. 

Caution III. Never make the limited noun plural because the possessiv$ 
is plural. Say "Their decision,** not, "Their decisions," one only being 
meant. 

211. Exercise. 

1. Analyze the. following examples, and parse the possessives : — 
Charles's resignation filled all Europe with astonishment. The joy 

of his youth was great. Botha's bay received the ship. Her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. A mother's tender- 
ness, and a father's care, are nature's gifts for man's adyantage. A 
chieftain's daughter seemed the maid. Yet my last thought is England's. 
She stooped her by the runnel's side. Hushed were his Gertrude's lips. 
Our harps we left by Babel's streams. 

Model " Wbat, I say, was Caesar's object ?" — Knowles. 

This is a complex sentence, consisting of a principal clause, " I say," 
and a subordinate interrogatire clause, "What was Caesar's object f" 
It is quoted directly (170, 1), and hence the interrogation point is used 
at the close (170, 6). 

"I," is the subject of the principal clause, and "say," the grammati- 
cal predicate ; it is limited by the quoted clause, which is subordinate 
in construction, and is an objective element of the third class. It has 
no connectire (160, 6) ; its simple subject is " object," and is limited 
by the adjective element " Caesar's ;" the predicate is " was what," of 
which "was" is the copula, and "what" the attribute. 

" Ccesar*s" is a proper noun, of the third person, singular number, 
masculine gender, possessive case, and is used to limit " object," by 
denoting possession. Bule VII. (Repeat it.) 

2. Construct similar examples of your own, 

8. Correct any errors of your own, either in speaking or writing the poe^ 
eessive, 

4. Correct the following examples by the Cautions: — 

On Lindens hills of blood-stained snow. It was the grand sultans 
palace. The nations hopes were blasted. Next Mars, Piazzis orb is 
seen. It is against the laws of Plutos empire. His brothers o£fence is 



Cautions. Model. 
18* • 
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not his. Midst glorjs glance, and victorys thunder-shout. The mans 
Btory was false. If, of Prydens fire the blaze is brighter, of Popes the 
beat is more regular and constant. 

This book is your*s. I listened to it's song. The slate is hisn. This 
map is theirn. This knife is mine, and not youm. That handkerchief 
is hem. These sheep are ourn Will you drWe youm out of the pas- 
ture ? Our's is a pleasant task 

I will do it for your sakes. We intend, for our parts, to follow his 
advice. Their healths have improved. We will submit to our lots. It 
was not worth their whiles to remain so long in port. 



212. The Object 

1. BULS Vin. A noun or pronoun used as the object of a tran- 
Bitive verb; or its participles, must be in the objective case j as, 
" He found the object which he desired." 

(a.) Copulative verbs (9 below), in the active voice, take a direct object 
and predicate of it an attributive object, both of which form a double 
object; as, "They called him John." In the passive voice, the direct 
object becomes the subject, and the attributive becomes the attribute ; 
as, ^^He was called John." 

(b,) Certain verbs, as give, atk, teach, and others (12 below), in the 
active voice, take two objects, one direct, and the other indirect, as, 
** He gave me a book." In the passive, the direct object should become 
the subject, and the indirect should remain in the predicate ; as, ** A 
book was given to me." 

2. When a noan or pronoun is used to complete the meaning of a transitive 
verb, without the aid of a preposition expressed or understood, it is called the 
direct object ; but when it is added to a verb, either transitive or intransitive, 
to show that to or for which anything is, or is done, or that/>-om which any- 
thing proceeds, it is caUed the indirect object; as, " Ellen gave an apple to 
her brother" 

3. When an indirect object precedes the direct, the preposition should be 
omitted; when it follows, it should be expressed; as, **1 lent him a booi^' «=» 
I lent a book to him. 

4; The indirect object is sometimei used alone with intransitive verbs, 
sometimes with an a^eotive, and in a few instances with a noun; as, <<He 
spoke of his trxaU" " To me this rule is obvious." ** To the hero that was 
a proud day." 

5. The object of a transitive verb may be an infinitive, or a Bubstaniive 
clause ; as, " I love to write" " I have heard that he %oaa tick." 

The object — after copulative verbs — after give, €Uk, Ac Direct and indi* 
root object The infinitive as object. 
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6. Some intransitiye verbs are followed by an object of kindred significa- 
tion ; as, " He ran a race" " She dreamed a dream," 

7. The object of the active verb becomes the Subject of the passive ; as, 
** Bomulus founded Borne" ss Rome was founded by Romulus. 

8. To avoid ambiguity, the object should be placed after the verb, especially 
wiien the subject and object are both nouns ; as, ** Alexander conquered Da- 
rim" not '' Alexander Dariua conquered ;'' but when the subject or object is 
a pronoun, the form usually determines the relation ; as, ** Him followed his 
next mate." 

9. The following copulative verbs, make, appoint, elect, create, conttitvte, 
render, name, etyle, call, eeteem, think, consider, regard, reckon, and some others, 
not only take after them a direct object, but predicate of it another object, 
which may, therefore, be called its aUrihute, The attributive object may bo 
either a noun, an adjective, or a verb. " They made him an officer" " They 
made Am tick/* ** They made him labor." Though it is evident that the 
attributive object, when a noun, denotes the same person or thing as the first, 
it is by no means in apposition with it. In the case of apposition, the prin- 
cipal noun completes the meaning of the verb, and the second limits the first; 
a^, ** They called Milea, the carpenter," But in the case of two k>bjects (the 
object and its attribute), both are necessary to complete the meaning of the 
verb ,• as, " They called Miles a carpenter " In one case, the second noun has 
no grammatical relation to the verb ; in the other, it is directly related, both 
to the verb and to the first noun. In the first example, *' carpenter^* should 
be parsed as a noun in the objective, put in apposition with the first, by Rule 
VI. In the second example, ** carpenter^' should be parsed as a noun in the 
objective, forming, in connection with **Mile»," the object o/ ** called," being 
also an attribute to the first object In a similar way, parse **8ick," and 
'* labor" in the above examples ; or, one may be called the^r«(, or principal, 
«nd the other the attributive object of the verb. 

10. This construction, in many instances, may be traced to an abridged 
proposition, in which the infinitive has been dropped ; as, '" They considered 
him a poet,'* that is, to be a poet. In fact, the infinitive of the copula is Often 
expressed, the first object representing, in the objective, what was the subject 
nominative ; the second, in like manner, what was the predicate nominative 
before the proposition was abridged ; as, << I knew that he was a scholar," 
** I knew him to be a scholar," In such cases, the infinitive and second noun 
form the attributive object of the verb, the second noun being in the objective 
after "to be," Some verbs, as say, announce, hope, and others, take only the 
full form of the proposition ; Others, as believe, know, think, and many others, 
admit either the full or abridged form ; while others, as compel, constrain, 
and others, take only the abridged form ; as, <' I say that he did it," — never, 
him to do it ; ** 1 believe that he is honest" •« him to be honest ; '' They com- 
pelled him to go," — ^never, that Ae should go, 

11. An infinitive may be the second or attributive object ; the first object 
being its subject, and the two together forming a kind of abridged proposition ; 

Object of kindred signification. Position of the object Object after copu- 
lative verbs. Principal and attributive object Double object derived from 
an abridged proposition. 
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M, '' They ordered the •oldUn to mareK** ** They ordered that ih€ 9oldUrm 
•koHld marekJ' (188,8.) 

12. The following verbs, fti^, til, play, ting, get, lend, draw, eend, make, 
pate, write, pour, give, teaek, hmve, bring, tell, do, present, throw, carry, oak, • 
ehow, order, promiee, re/uee, deny^ provide, and some others, take after them* 
besides a direct object, an indirect object^ showing to or from what the actios 
tends ; as, '' Give me a book." 

13. When any of the abore verbs assume the passive form, the direct object 
generally (though not always) becomes the subject; as, ''A book was given 
me." The indirect object sometimes, however, becomes the subject ; as, ** He 
was asked his opinion" ** I was taught grammar," Opinion and grammar 
are in the objective case after a passive verb. 

14. Instead of a single word, or an infinitive, a substantive clause may 
beeome one of the objects ; as, « He informed Me thai the boat had eailed" 



213. Exercise. 

1. Analyze the sentences, and parte the objective nouns and pronouns in 
the following examples : — 

Ambition makes the same mistake concerning power that avarico 
makes concerning wealth. If you have performed an act of great and 
disinterested virtue, conceal it. Imperial Rome governed the bodies of 
men, but did not extend her empire farther. In former times, patriots 
prided themselves on their own poverty, and the riches of the state. 
He endeavored to inculcate right principles. He sought to follow the 
example of the good. They say that they have bought it. The truly 
great consider, first, how they may gain the approbation of God. He 
inquired, ** Who comes there ?" 

Model I. " Thou hast delivered me from the strivings of the 
people; and thou hast made me the head of the heathen." — 
Psalms xviii. 43. 

This is a compound sentence, consisting of two coordinate parts, con- 
nected by ** and.'' The first is a simple sentence, having *Hhou" for its 
subject, and *<hast delivered" for its simple, and <<hast delivered me 
from the strivings of the people," for its complex predicate. (Point 
out all the modifications of the simple predicate.) 

The second component part is also a simple sentence, having *< thou" 
for its subject, **hast made" for its simple, and <* hast made me the head 
of the heathen," for its complex predicate. The simple predicate **hast 
made" is modified by " me the head of the heathen," an objective ele* 
ment, consisting of **me," the direct, and 'Hhe head of the heathen," 

Object after buy, eell, Ac Direct object of the active voice becomes th* 
suliiect of the passive. 
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the attributiv$ object, both together forming a double object, used to. 
complete the meaning of <*hast made." 

<* Me'' is a personal pronoun, of the first person, singular number, 
masculine gender, and objectiyo case, and in thb first clause is the object 
of ** hast delivered," according to Rule VIII.; and in the second,- the 
leading or direct object of "hast made." 

** Head" is a common noun, third person, &o., and is the attributive 
object of "hast made," *^me head," combined, being the double object, 
according to Rule VIII., a. 

In the same manner, parse "him," and "to write," in the sentence, 
" I commanded him to write,'* 

Model IL " He gave me a promise/' 

*^ He" is the subject, and " gave" the simple, and *' gare me a pro- 
mise," the complex predicate; "gave" is limited by "me" and "pro- 
mise," — ^the latter a direct, and the former an indirect object of "gave." 
Let the learner parse each, and give Rule VIII., 6., and Rule VIII. 

2. Cofutruct examples <>/ yow' ovm to ilhutrate the olQed after transitive 
verbs. 

8. Correct the following examples by the rule: — 

Who did you see yesterday ? Who did he marry ? They that help 
us we should reward. He who committed the offence thou shouldst 
punish, not I, who am innocent. Who should I find but my cousin? 
Will you let him and I sit together ? I did not know who to send. 



214. Adverbs as Modifiers. 

•1. Rule IX. Adverbs are used to limit verbs, participles, adjec- 
tives, and other adverbs ; as, *^ Lightning moves swi/tly" " He 
advanced walking slowly;'* "The night was very dark;" "The 
soimd was heard veri/ distinctly.— 

2. Some adverbs, instead of modifying any particnlar word, are either inde- 
pendenty or are used to modify an entire proposition ; as, yea, no, nay, amen, 
likewise, truly, Ac. " Will you go ? Yea." — " Truly, God is good to Israel." 

3. Any word or group of words performing the office of an adverb, is called 
an adverbial element or expression. If it be a group of words, it should first • 
be disposed of as an adverb, and then resolved into its component parts. 

4. An adverb or adverbial expression should be placed so near the word 
which it limits, as to make its relation obvious ; yet no element of the sentence 
can be so easily transposed without causing ambiguity, as the adverbial. It 
may be placed at the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of the sentence; 

Adverbs modify a proposition. An adverbial element Position of the 
adverb. 
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Sf, ** He cartfiMjf ezamined the doenment^ «b Carefully did he examiDe ih« 
doeument He examined Uie dooument care/ullff. 

6. Adverbi are used tometiiiiei to limit the meaning of a preposition, some- 
times a phrase; as, ** He held his hand exactly over the place " << We were 
absent almoet a year." 

C. Adverbs are themselTes sometimes modified by pkraees or clam»e» ; as, 
" He led four yeart afterwarde," ** He came eome time ago," ** He Ttatfaeter 
than his brother." 

7. What, equivalent to partly, is sometimes used as an adverb (75, 7). 
Once SB one time, is often used as a noun ; as, ** Excuse me for this once." 
** So, also, toA«fi, now, and then, are used as nouns ; as, ** Until now;" ** Since 
then;" "Binet when." 

8. Coigunotive adverbs are complex words usually modifying two words, 
and, at the same time, joining an adverbial clause to the word on which it 
depends ; as, " We shaU be present when the boat arrives'' (1S5, 2). 

Caution I. Tkpo negativu should never be employed to express a negation ; 
«#, " I have no book," not, " I havenH no book." 

Caution II. Avoid the use of an adverb when the quality of an object, and 
not the fiumner of an action, ie to be expressed; as, *' The apple tastes 
sweet," not, ** sweetly tastes." 

Caution III. Avoid the use of no to express negation, with a verb or par- 
Heiple; as, **l shall not change my course of action, whether you do or 
not,'* not, " whether you do or no." 

Caution IV. Never use how before that, or instead of it ; as, " He said 
that he should come,** not, *< how he should come,** nor, '< how that he 
should come.*' 

216. Exercise. 

1. Analyze the sentences, and parse the adverbs in the following examples .*-— 
Tou both are truly welcome. Speak softly, for a breath might wake 
her. Tet we may strongly trust his skill. How heavily her fate must 
weigh her down ! Freely to give reproof, and thankfully to receive it, 
is an indispensable condition of true firiendship. How happy they who 
wake no more ! How soon man's earthly enjoyments pass away ! How 
easily are men diverted from a good cause I 

Model I. '^ Burke was deeply hurt.'' — Macaulay. 

This simple sentence has '< Burke** for its subject, « was hurt*' for its 
grammatical, and <'wa8 deeply hurt*' for its logical predicate; ''was 
hurt" is limited by " deeply,** a simple adverbial element of the first 
<lass, used to show how he was hurt. 

Adverbs limit prepositions or phrases. What, an adverb. Conjunctive 
advevbs. 
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** Deeply** is an adverb, oomp. deeply^ more deeply^ mo9t deq^ly, and is 
used to limit <* was hurt," bj Rule IX. (Repeat it.) 

2. Oorutruet exampUt of your own to illustrate the uses of the adverb. 

3. Correct, by ihe CautiotUy thefoUotnny examplee:-^ 

I will not take that course by no means. I did not like neither hig 
principles nor his practice. I cannot write no more. Nothing neyer 
can justify such conduct. He will never be no better. Neither he nor 
no one else believes the story. I never go nowheres. I am resolved not 
to trust him, neither now, nor any other time. No one knows neither 
the causes nor the effects of such influences. 

His expressions sounded harshly. Satin feels very smoothly. Give 
him a soon and decisive answer. Such incidents are of seldom occur- 
r;ence. The then emperor issued a decree. Did he arrive safely T She 
seemed beautifully. « 

Know now whether this be thy son's coat, or no? Tell me whether I 
shall do it, or no. I will ascertain if it is true, or no. 

He said how he believed it. She told me how that she would como 
if she could. He remarked how time was valuable. 

4. Exchange the following adverbe for equivalent phkases, containing a 
prepoHtion and ite object : — 

The soldiers fought bravely. The cars are moving rapidly. There 
stands the house. The bee builds its cells skilfully. The winds blow 
fiercely. Where are you teaching ? Why do you delay ? Read cartfully. 
Listen attentively. 

216. Case Independent and Intexjection. 

1, Rule X. The nominative case independent, and tHem^er/ec- 
tiouj have no grammatical relation to tHe otHer parts of the sen- 
tence. 

(a.) A noun or pronoun may be independent by direct address; as, 
**riat0y thou reasonest well." 

(b.) A noun or pronoun may be independent by mere exclamation; as, 
" wretched man that I am I'' 

(c. ) A noun or pronoun may be independent by pleonasm^ or when the 
attention is drawn to an object before anything is said of it ; as, '* Har- 
ry's y^A, it fell away." ** Oad^ a troop shall overcome him." 

{d.) A noun or pronoun may be independent or absolute, when, in 
connection with a participle, it is equivalent to a proposition, of which it 

Nominative case independent Inteijections. Direct address. Exclama- 
tion. Pleonasm. 
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ITM the 8ulD|ect before the former was abridged ; m, **Ee haoing arrived, 
we returned." 

(e.) A noun or pronoun may be independent, when, in an abridged 
proposition, it follows the infinitive or participle of the copula, and is 
uncontrolled by a preceding noun ; as, - * I was not aware of his being a 
teholar " *< To be a scholar requires industry and perseyerance.'* 

2. In the last two cases, though the noun is absolute, the group of words to 
which it belongs, including the partidpie or infinitire^ has some connection 
with the rest of the sentence. 

3. In the case of the nominative ahaolute, that is, the nominative preceding 
a participle, sometimes the noun or pronoun is understood, and sometimes the 
participle ; as, " Properly apeakingf there is no such thing as cold •" that is, we, 
or one, speaking properly ** This done, and all is safe f that is, being done, 
^ This matter at an end, we will proceed ;'' being at an end. 

4. Both of the last two cases result from abridging a dependent clause. 
The abridged construction may usually be restored to a complete proposition. 

5. Sometimes a noun or pronoun appears to be put absolute with an infini- 
tive ; as, " And / to (« a eorporal in the field, and wear his colors like a tnm- 
Dior's hoop." " What? II I lovel I euel I seek a wife \" 



217. Exercise. 

1. Analyze the foUotoing sentences, and parse the interjections and cases 
independent :— 

Fair daffodils t we weep to see you haste away so soon day most 
eabn, most bright ! With thee, sweet hope, resides the heavenly light. 
A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse! The pilgrim fathers! 
where are they T He having given us the direction, we departed. I 
was not aware of his being the preacher. the times ! the manners ! 
Ah, father ! these are wondrous words. The savage rocks have drunk 
thy blood, my brother ! 

Model I. ''Alack ! aJack ! Edmund, I like not this unnatural 
dealing." ' 

This is a 8!mp!<^ sentence, preceded by the inteijeotions ''Alack! 
Alack!" and the compellative (167, 8), or the name of the person ad- 
dressed. These have no part in the grammatical construction of the 
sentence. 

**!" is the subject, and "like" the simple, and <<like not this unna- 
tural dealing," the complex predicate. (Point out the limitations of the 
simple predicate.) 

^^AlacJ^* is an interjection, expressive of grief, and has no depend- 
ence upon any part of the sentence, by Rule X., a. (Repeat it.) 

Subject nominative absolute. Predicate nominative absolute. 
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^'Udmufur* is a propel noun, second person, singular number, and 
nominatiye case independent by direct address. Rule X. ; see a. 

MoDKL II. " But, O vain boast 1 

Who can control bis fate ?" — Shakspeare, 

**Boa$f* is a 'common noun, third person, singular number, neat«r 
' gender, and nominative case independent by exclamation. Rule X. ; 
see b. 

Model III. " Gad, — ^a troop sball overcome him." — Bible. 

^'GacT* is a proper noun, third, sing. maso. nom. independent b/ 
pleonasm. Rule X. ; see e. 

Model IV. " The war having ended, the army was disbanded.'' 
For the Analysis of this case, see 199, 1, Model III. 
** War" is a common noun, third, sing. neut. nominative absolute with 
•he participle ** having ended." Rule X. ; see d. 

Model Y. ^'He was displeased on account of my being a 
friend to his enemy." 

For Analysis, see 201, 1. Model III. 

** Friend'* is a common noun, &o., and is in the nominative absolute 
by Rule X. ; see e, 

2. Construct examples to illustrate the use of the intery'eetions and caset 
tndependenL 

218. Co-ordinate Coqimotions. 
1. Bxjle XI. Coordinate conjunctions are used to connect 
similar elements ; as, ^^ Abraham, Imac, AND Jacob were Jewish 
patriarchs." 

2. These oonjunctions are used only when the parts connected are of the 
same ranA; (159), and not even then, unless there is some similarity or eon- 
trast in the thoughts or ideas expressed by the united parts. Thus, when 
two thoughts are uttered ; as, '' The king sat upon his throne ;" ** The south 
wind is blowing gently," they may hold the same rank as Independent sen- 
tences; but being wholly unlike in meaning, they cannot blend into one 
sentence. 8o, again, the adjective element ''old" and ''brown," in the ex- 
pression, " That old brown house," are of the same rank, but do not express 
kindred ideas. Compare with these, " We have much to do, akd our time is 
short j" "A wise Avn patriotic sovereign." 

3. When the connection between two similar co{)rdinate thoughts or ideas 
is to be made dose, or one is to be made more emphatic than the other, two 

Coordinate conjunctions. Terms of the same rank and similar. CorreK 
ponding coig unctions. 
19 
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eonjnnctions are nsed, — ^the one correeponding with the other, and both con- 
spiring to form the connection ; as, " The prince is both yirtuons and wise ;** 
<< He not only reads Shakspeare's plays, but he appreciates them.'' 

4. Sometimes a thought or an idea sustains a double relation to another, the 
•ne simplj eoHrdinate, the other eau$al, illative, eoncestive, augmentative, ordi- 
native, partitive, Ac The former is represented by the simple coordinate 
coigunction (sometimes understood}, placed between the coijrdinate parts, and 
the latter by a connective (sometimes adyerbial in its nature) associated with 
It J as, " The south wind blows [and], there/ore, there must be rain." '* She 
fings ; [and] beeidee she plays beautifully." 

6. When the coordinate thought or idea is purely causal, the causal or ilia- 
tive conjunction expresses the whole connection ; as, " The tree is falling, 
therefore run" »« Run, for the tree is falling. 

* 6. When correlatives are employed, the principal conjunction is usually 
placed at the beginning of the second or added clause, and its correlative 19 
placed in the first, to give tie reader or hearer an intimation of what is tc 
follow; as, "Whether the truth of the matter will ever be discovered or not, 
is very doubtful." Sometimes, inelegantly however, either, or neither, is placed 
at the end of the sentence ; as, " I can not go, nor you neither^' »=> Neither I 
nor you can go. 

Caution I. In a series of coordinate terms, unless ffreat emphasis is re- 
guired, insert the coT\f unction between the last two only. Say, *^ Peter, James^ 
and John,*' — ^not, ** Peter, and James, and John, 

Caution II. In using correlatives, he careful to place both cor^unctions 
to as mark correctly the prominent or contrasted terms, fiay, ** He was not 
<mly poor, but idle," — ^instead of, " Not only was he poor, but idle." 

Caution III. Avoid dissimilar and disproportionate coordinate construe- 
Hens. Say, ** I saw him enter the gate, and ring the belL" Not, «* I saw 
him entering tb« gat«, and ring the bell." 

219. Exercise. 

1. Analyze the following sentences, and parse the conjunctions: — 
Clouds and darkness are round about him, righteousness and judg^ 
ment are the habitation of his throne. They were united both by ties 
of firiendship and of kindred. I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the 
barbarians. The country was wasted, — ^partly by war, partly by famine, 
snd partly by pestilence. The relations of the teacher will be treated 
as threefold; first, to his pupils, secondly, to his school officers, and 
thirdly, to the parents. A hero on the day of battle has sacrificed a 
meal, and shall we therefore pity him ? The situation is not suited to 
his tastes ; the compensation, moreover, is meagre. They have, indeed, 
honored them with their praise, but they have disgraced them with their 

Two co{Srdinate conjunctions. Position of coigunction and corrdative. 
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pitj. Not only can he gain no loftj improvement without labor, but 
without it he can gain no tolerable happiness. 

Model L " Talent has many a compliment from tlie bencH, 
but tact touches fees from attorneys and clients.'' — London Atlas, 

This is a compound sentence, consisting of two coordinate principal 
clauses. They are related by contrast (218, 2), and, hence, readily 
unite to form one sentence. Let the learner analyze each separately. 

" £ia** is an adversative coordinate conjunction, and used to join the 
second clause to the first, by Rule XI. 

It must be coordinate to join clauses of equal rank. It is adversative, 
since the clauses are not in harmony with each other, but the second 
restricts the thought expressed by the first, by shutting off, or opposing 
any such inference as that the mere preeminence of talent with the 
bench implies universal preeminence. It alsp shows that the writer in* 
tended, by the contrast, to bring the second thought into greater promi- 
nence than the first. 

*^Andy" in the second clause, is a copulative coordinate coigunotion, 
and is used to unite the two remote elements (169, 2), <* from attorneys 
and [from] clients," by Rule XI. 

These two phrases are similar in form, similar in the ideas expressed, 
equal in rank, equal in emphasis, and in perfect harmony with each 
other. Hence, they require not only a coordinate, but a copulative con- 
junction. 

Model II. " The wolves have been exterminated, and, there- 
fore, the flocks and herds are unmolested." 

This is a compound sentence, containing two coordinate clauses,— 
the second being a partial compound. Let the learner analyze both 
clauses. 

**And" in the first case, is a copulative coordinate conjunction, join- 
ing the two clauses, as grammatically equal, and in harmony with each 
other, by Rule XL 

^* Therefore'* is a causal coordinate conjunction, and is used to show 
that the second clause is a logical deduction from the first. It conspires 
with " and*' to join the two clauses, — the one grammatically, the other 
logically, but both coordinately. by Rule XI. 

**Andf** in the second clause, is a copulative coordinate eoiyunction, 
• and is used to join the two subjects, '* flocks" and "herds," by Rule 
XI. As these are prominent elements of the clause, it is a partial com- 
jround. 

2. Construct or select other sentences containing eodrdinate cor^tmctUms^ 
mnd ea^lain their use. 

Models. 
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8. Carreet tke/oUowmg examples hy the Cautions:^ 

They eonfets the power, and wisdom, and Ioyo, and goodness of iHeir 
Creator. John, and James, and Henry, and Charles will return this 
evening. His conduct was unkind, and unjust, and unmercifuL 

He neither came nor was sent for. We pervert the noble faculty of 
speech, when we use it to the defaming, or to disquiet our neighbors. We 
hope that we shall hear from him, and that he has returned. I always 
have, and I always shall be of this opinion. The work was executed 
with rapidity and promptly. It is a region distinguished by many 
charming yarieties of rural scenery, and which may be termed the Arca- 
dia of Scotland. He retired voluntarily, and a conqueror.. 

Are we not lazy in our duties or make a Christ of them ? In many 
pursuits we embark with pleasure, and land sorrowfully. 

It is a good which neither depends on the will of others, nor on the 
afiSuence of external fortune. Either sentences are simple or compound. 
His fortune has not only suffered by his folly, but his health. This is 
not merely a question of interest, but of right also. 



220. Co-ordinate Constructions. 

1. EuLE XII. When a verb or pronoun relates to two or more 
nouns connected by a coordinate conjunction, — 

(a.) If it agrees with them taken cor^oirUlyf it must be in the plural 
number, 

(6.) But if it agrees with them taken 8eparateli/y.ii must be of the same 
number as tliat which stands next to it. 

(e. ) If it agrees with one, and not the other, it must take the number 
of that cue. 

Examples. — " Charles and his sister were absent, but they were sent for." 
'* Charles or bis sister wae absent." " Charles or his sisters were absent." 
** Charles, and not his sister, tout absent." 

2. In the following cases, nouns in the singular eeem to be taken conjointly, 
and yet the verb and pronoun should be singular, — 

(a.) When the cocirdinate nouns denote the »ame person in different oapaci> 
ties ; as, " This great etateeman and orator died lamented by all his friends." 

(&.) When the coordinate nouns are considered eeparauly, by means of such 
limiting words as each, every, or no ; as, **Each day and each hour briuge ite- 
own duties and trials." "Ucery book and every paper wae taken from if 
place." *'Xo book and no paper should be left out of its place." 

(c.) When the coordinate nouns are distinguished with emphasis by means 
of nof, only, toOf as well a«, or when there is an emphatic enumeration of indi- 
viduals ; as, "George, and ivt James, i« at hia task." '* Truth, and truth 

Coordinate constructions — taken conjointly — separately. Exceptions. 
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only, is worth seeking for ita own sake." " The man, and hia servant too, leaa 
rewarded." " The father, a§ well aa his son, tea* in fault." " Thine i« th* 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory." 

(d.) When the coordinate nouns are regarded by the mind as representing 
one thing ; as, ** Bread and milk ia excellent food for children." '* The hors* 
and chaise ia in its place." 

3. Thus far reference has been had only to the number of the verb and pro« 
noun. It often happens that the coordinate words are of different peraona» 
When the coordinate parts are of different peraona, the verb or pronoun agrees . 
with the first rather than the second, and with the second rather than the 
third ; as, ** Thou and thy sons with thee (that is, ye) shall bear the iniquity 
of your priesthood." "John, thou, and / (that is toe) are attached to our 
country." 

4. When th« coordinate parts are each aingular, and of different genders, 
several cases may arise, — 

(a.) The verb may relate to them conjointly, while the pronoun may relate 
to but one ; as, "Jamea and his sister were destroying her bonnet." "Jame9 
and his aiater were destroying hia cap." 

(6.) The pronoun may relate to them taken conjointly, while the verb relates 
to them taken separately ; as, "Jamea or his aiater haa destroyed their diotion% 
ary," the dictionary being theirs by a joint ownership. 

(e.) When the pronoun has a common reference to both coordinate nouns 
taken conjointly, the gender cannot be distinguished by the pronoun, since 
the latter is plural, and consequently has, in English, the same form 'for all 
genders. 

{d.) When the pronoun refers to two or more coordinate nouns taken aepa- 
rately, there is no personal pronoun, in English, applicable to each, and there 
is an inherent difficulty in constructing the expression properly { as, " John 
or Ellen has lost hia or her pencil." To use hia alone, or her alone, would 
reveal the ownership, which is supposed to be unknown. Hence it does not 
avail to say that the maaculine is preferred to the feminine, and the feminine 
to the neuter; for either would become explicit> as in case (4, a.). To avoid this 
difficulty, it is best to recast the sentence, or so construct it as to escape such 
a dilemma. Tet, c(xntrary to the general rule (202, 5), frequent instances 
occur in which the pronoun, in such cases, is put in the plural, and thus the 
gender is concealed ; as, " Then shalt thou bring forth that man or that 
iooman unto thy gates, and shalt stone them with stones, till they shall die." 

5. When each of the coordinate parts is denoted by the same word, and 
that a singular noun referring to different objects, and each, except the Idst, 
is understood, — being; represented by some modifying word, the agreement of 
the verb or pronoun follows the general rule j as, " A Webster's, a Worcester's, 
and a Richardson's dictionary were consulted ;" that is, three dictionaries. 
" A literary, a scientific, a wealthy, and a poor man were assembled in one 
room." 

6. Coordinate terms are taken separately, when one id affirmative, and the 

Different persons. Coordinate constructions of different persons — ^genders. 
Pronouns relating to singular coordinate nouns taken conjointly, separately. 
When the coordinate parts are the same word. 

19* 
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other negatire, or when one is opposed to, or contntsted with, the others ; ia 
•ach eases, if both, or all the terms are plural, the pronoun or verb must, of 
ooarse, be plural. When a rerb or pronoun relates to two coordinate terms, 
connected by cw well at, §ave, but, but not, or and not, it should agree with the 
former, and be understood to the latter, whateyer be its number ; as, " The 
minutest insect, at well a* the largest quadruped, derives its life from the same 
omnipotent source ;" <<None, but he, can heal the malady of the soul ;" ** There 
was no stranger with us in the house, save we two in the house." 

7. Two terms may be codrdinate logically, but not grammatically; as, 
** Oodlineet with contentment is great gain" ss Godlineea and contentment, Ac. 
In such cases, the verb or pronoun should agree with the term to which it 
refers grammatically. 

221. Exercise. 

1. Analyzt thefoUowing sentences, and point out and parse the verb^ and 
pronouns which illustrate the rule : — 

Where was it when winds and clouds were his only yisitors, and when 
the sun and blue heavens by day, and the moon and stars by night, alone 
looked down and beheld it, the same as they behold it now ? One day 
the poor woman and her idiot boy were missed from the market-place. 
Neither his vote, his influence, nor his purse was ever withheld from 
the cause in which he had engaged. Neither the captain nor the sailors 
"were saved. Whether one person or more were concerned in the busi- 
ness, does not appear. Every insect, and every bird, was hushed to 
Bilence. 

Note — For Models, see (203, 1), and (205, 1). 

2. Construct or select other examples to illustrate this rule. 



2. Prepositions. 

1. Rule XIII. A preposition is used to show the relation of its 
object to the word on which the object depends ; as, *^ George went 
INTO the garden ;" '^ A life o/* virtue is a life q/" happiness." 

2. The noun or pronoun following the preposition is always dependent on 
some term, usually a. preceding one, and the preposition is used to show that 
dependence. . Properly speaking, the objective is not the object of the prepo- 
sition, but of the preceding term. In the case of the transitive verb, there 
are two terms, the verb itself and the objective, and the relation between tbcm 
is closer than between those in which the preposition is used ; the objective is 
not called the object of that relation, but rather of the antecedent term, the 
rerb. Yet custom makes the noun the object of the preposition. 

3. Sometimes the antecedent term is omitted, and sometimes the subsequent; 
as, " In a word, he is ruined" = To express all in a word, Ac. " He looked 

Two terms logically but not grammatically coordinate. Prepositioni show 
a dependence. Antecedent or subsequent term omitted. " 
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mround" snpplj [him]. When the object is understood, the preposition ig 
qpually parsed as an adverb. For, used before an infinitire and its objective 
"subject, when the group is taken as the subject of a proposition, has no ante* 
cedent term ; as, "For him to lie is base/' The to of the infinitive, when both 
together constitute the subject, represents no relation to an antecedent term ; 
as, "To lie is base." 

4. Between and betwixt refer to two objects ; among and amongH to more 
than two; as, "He walked between the trees" (two trees). "He walked 
among the trees" (many trees). 

5. Sometimes the preposition is involved in the antecedent term, or, at leasts 
is suggested by it ; as, near [fo], like [to], 

6. When the preposition is placed at the beginning of a sentence, or when, 
with its object, it precedes the antecedent term of the relation which it shows, 
the relation may be easily discovered by rearranging the sentence. Thus, 
" Of all the topics involved in this theme, it will be impossible for me to 
speak" =s It will be impossible for me to t^ak of all the topics, Ac 

Caution. In expressing the relations between words, be careful to employ 
appropriate prepositions. Say, " That is different /rom what I ezpeoted," 
not, " Different to what I expected." 

223. Exercise. 

1. Analyze the following sentences, and parse the prepositions : — 

I call to you with all my voice. From end to end, from cliflf t* lake, 
'twas free. Her tears were now flowing without control. She is like 
some tender tree, the pride and beauty of the grove — graceful in itf 
form, bright in its foliage, but with the worm preying at its heart. 

Model. " Of all his errors, tlie most serious was, perhaps, the 
choice of a champion" = " The most serious [error] of all his 
errors, was, perhaps, the choice of a champion." 

This is a simple sentence. '* Error'' understood is the subject, and is 
limited by "the," " most serious," and "of all his errors." (Describe 
and classify each.) "Was choice" is the predicate, of which " was" is 
the copula, and "choice" is the attribute; "was" is limited by the 
modal adverb "perhaps," used to give a degree of uncertainty to the 
assertion ; " choice" is limited by " the" and " of a champion." (De- 
scribe and classify each.) * 

" 0/" is a preposition, and, in the first instance, shows the relation 
of " errors" to " error" understood ; in the second instance, it shows 
the relation of "champion" to "choice." Rule XIII. (Repeat it.) 

2. Construct examples of your own to illustrate the use of the prepositions 
when the antecedent term is a noun, an adjective, a terb, an adtebb. 

For and to. Between, betwixt, among, amongst. Position of the preposition. 
Model. 
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8. Correct, by the Caution, the following examples: — 

I am engaged with mj work. Mesopotamia lieB among two riyers. 
I left my book to home. Come in my house. They insist on it, that 
you are wrong. My friend has a strong prejudice to the candidate. 
That mother is t«o indulgent with her child. With what are you so 
intent ? We should profit from the experience of others. That boy if 
not careful with his books. With what does he excel ? 

224. The Object of the Preposition. 

1. Rule XIV. A noun or pronoun used as the object of a pre- 
position must be in the objective case ; as, " The ruins of the 
Parthenon stand upon the Acropolis in the citi/ of Athens.'* 

(a.) Before nouns in the objective, denoting timey measure, distance, 
quantity, value, or direction, and before such as follow near, nigh, like^ and 
worth, the preposition is usually omitted ; as, " The wall is Bis. feet high ;'* 
** We walked twenty miles that day ;" ** He helped a worthy man, and is 
not tL penny poorer;" "My friend has gone West;'* "He is like his 
father;" "They live near tlie city;" "The book is worth a dollar." 

2. The preposition is omitted as in (212, 4) ; and in dates, there is usually 
an omission of several prepositions; as, ''[At] Boston, [on] Monday, [of] 
I'ebruary the 10th, [in the year] 1860." 

3. The word worth is by some called a preposition ; but it can be predicated 
of a noun like an adjective, and may be qualified by an adverb ; and what is 
more, it expresses an idea of quality rather than a relation between words ; 
as, "The lesson is well worth learning;" "It is rich/y worth the money." 
Worth is sometimes a noun, and sometimes a verb ; as, " Tbo worth 6{ a dol> 
lar ;" " A person of great worth ;" " Woe worth the day." In this last example, 
worth is a verb in the imperative, equivalent to he to, and day is the indirect 
object of it. 

4. But and save, in the sense of "except," are generally used aa prepositions; 
as, " Whence all but him had fled ;" yet formerly, and by some writers even 
now, they are regarded as conjunctions ; as, " Neither knoweth any man the 
£*ather, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him." 

5. Prepositions are sometimes followed by adjectives, or adverbs used sub* 
stantively ; as, in vain, on high, for this once, till now, from thence, from above, 

6. Than before whom, has been erroneously supposed by some to be a prepo- 
sition ; as, " Than whom none higher sat.« Than is no more a preposition 
here than in case of. any other proper use of the word. It denotes compari- 
ion, and the construction requires that it should be followed by the nomina- 
tive, instead of the objective whom. Though used by some good writers, it 
should be avoided as anomalous. In this case, it should be disposed of by 
saying that it is the objective by the figure enallage (287, 8.) 

The oHject of the preposition. Nouns denoting time, measure, Ac. Prepo- 
sition omitted. Worth. But and save. Prepositions followed by acyectives 
or adverbs. Than, 
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225. Exercise. 

1. Analyze Hu following examples, and parte the prepositions and their 
objects : — 

A similar improTement may be made of the memory of our good 
deeds. What ground of hope is there so sure to his spirit, next to the 
mercy of his God, and the intercession of Christ, his Sayiour ? It was 
not long before he returned with his man, whom he introduced to me as 
a person of exceeding honesty ; and we went into the yard all together. 

Model. " We live in an age of sifting." — Neander. 

Let the learner analyze this sentence. 

**Age** is a common noun, third, sing., neut., obj., and is the object 
of the preposition **in.*' Rule XIV. 

« Sifting*' is a participial noun, in the objectiTe case, and is used ai 
the object of the preposition " of." Rule XIV. 

2. Construct examples in tehich any of the prepositions (140) shall join 
a^'ective or adverbial phrases, 

8. Change the phrases^ consisting of a preposition and its object, into equivor 
lent ADJECTIVES or Advebbs : — 

The dew of the morning has passed away. The temple of Solomon 
was destroyed by the Chaldean monarch. The messenger was sent m 
Juute, The laborer entered upon his task with eagerness. The waves 
dash upon the rocks with fury. 



226. Subordinate Connectives. 
1. Rule XV. Subordinate connectives are used to join dis- 
similar elements ; as, <^ He that hath pity on the ppor^ lendeth to 
the Lord." 

2. Subordinate conneotives, unlike coordinate, show a rei'ation of depend- 
ence, and are used to join, not clauses of equal rank, but dependent clauses 
to an antecedent term, which they serve to modify, except as below (3). 

3. That, tohetheTf or the various interrogatives, when, where, Ao,, when used 
to introduce a substantive clause employed as the subject of a proposition, do 
not connect the clause to an antecedent term, since the subject can be sub- 
ordinate to no other part of the proposition. These connectives thus used 
serve to convert a principal proposition into a subordinate substantive propo- 
sition, which, like any noun, may be used as the subject. 

4. In many cases, the subordinate connective has a corresponding word in 
the principal olauie, called the correlative; as, " Then — when, there — where, 

Subordinate connectives show dependence. That, whether, Ac. Corres- 
ponding connectives. 

P 
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if — (kt%y tlaugk—fet, to — that, Bo^a; om — at, tie, thu, that, ihe§e, thote — who, 
that, or which, 

5. Though a subordinate eoujunetion appropriately joins a clawe to some 
preceding term, yet than and a* sometimes appear to conneet toorcU only ; as, 
** htss judgment than wit, is more tail than haUaeU" " The moon, as eatellite, 
attends." Though this connection seems to resemble coordinate, the terms 
joined are not of the same rank. At has a peculiar use when thus employed 
to eonnect an attribute, either predicated or assumed, to the noun to which it 
belongs ; it not only gives emphasis, but expresses the idea of capacity or 
ojice ; as, ** He was employed ae clerk ;" ** The fruit was considered at good ;" 
**He offered himself at printer;" ''I do not respect your rules at eueh/* 
** What is a pronoun at distinguished from a noun ?" 

6. Than, or ae, when used to show comparison, instead of eonnecting 
words only, generally introduces an elliptical clause, which becomes so on 
account of the similarity of its construction to that of the principal clause ; 
as, " He is more nice than wise," that is, " than he it wise." " He is at old 
CM his cousin," that is, " as his cousin is old." Sometimes the subsequent 
term is not only elliptical, but abridged ', as, ** The patient is to well at to sit 
up," that is, ** so well at that he can sit up." << The boy knows better than to 
disobey (182, 7). 

7. At, following an a^jeetiTe, and sometimes a noun, and without a cor- 
relative, gives an adversative signification to the subordinate clause; as, 
** Defenceltett at we were, we still maintained our ground" ^^ Though we were 
defenceless, ke. That or at, after a noun, has a s^nilar construction to 
denote coneettion ; as, <' Fool that [or cm] I was, I entered the army." 

8. Subordinate connectives are a kind of prepotition placed before a sen- 
tence which is to be converted into a noun, adJeetivCf or adverb. Hence, their 
position is almost invariably at the head of the clause. 

Caution. In using a noun or pronoun in an eUipHeal clause, following ^ 
THAN or AS, avoid both ambiguity and an incorrect construction. Say, My 
brother is older than /, — not, than me. 

NcTB. — There is danger of ambiguity only when two different eases occur 
in the preceding clause; as, ''Lovest thou me more than these t" that is^ 
« more than these love me," or, ** more than thou lovest these." 

227. Exercise. 

1. Analyze the follovnng exampleSf and parse the connectives:^- 
While there is life, there is hope. However friendly he might appear, 
his heart was full of anger. Whether the moon has an atmosphere, has 
not been ascertained. He that plants trees, loves others beside l|unself. f 
What comes from the heart goes to the heart. Time will bring to light 
whatever is hidden. The more we serve God, the better we setve our- 
selves. As far as the eye could see, all was ruin and desolation. Work 

Than and a#. At, denoting capacity or office. Than, or a«, showing com- 
parison. At, advertative. That, or cm, denoting concession. 
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as long as you can. The more one has, the more he requires. Revenge 
always costs mof e than it is worth. That you may be loved, be deserving 
of love. 

Model I. " If we draw within the circle of our contemplation 
the mothers of a civilized nation^ what do we see V* — Webster, 

This is a complex interrogative sentence, consisting of a principal 
and a subordinate clause. 

** We" is the subject of the principal clause, and **do «««*' is the sim- 
ple predicate. **/>o «c«*' is limited by the interrogative ** what," and 
by the conditional clause **Ifwe draw" &c. 

** If" is a subordinate connective, and joins the subordinate' clause, 
which it introduces, to the predicrate of the principal clause. These ele- 
ments are dissimilar in rank, in meaning, and in form ; they are con- 
nected by Rule XV Repeat it. 

• Model II. " As ye have therefore received Christ Jesns the 
Lord, so walk ye in him." 

" Therefore" in this complex sentence, is a coordinate conjunction,* 
joining the whole sentence as an inference, to a preceding sentence. 

**-4«" is a subordinate connective, having, as its correlative, the ad- 
verb "«o" in the principal clause. It joins the subordinate clause, "As 
ye have therefore received," &c., to ** walk." Rule XV. 

2. Construct examples in which any of the bblativb pbonouns shall Join 
adjective clauses (143, 17), — others in which that, that not, or any of the 
irUerrogatives shall Join substantive clauses (148, 16), — and still others in 
which any of the connectives in (143, 18) shall join adverbial clauses, 

3. Correct f by the Caution, the following examples:-^ 

Who can write better than him ? Whom does he honor more than I ? 
I know James better than him. The lion can devour a sheep as well as 
a wolt 

228. The Infinitive. 

1. Rule XVI.. The infinitive has the construction of the noun, 
with the signification and limitations of the verh, and, when de- 
pendent, is governed by the word which it limits; as, " ^o err is 
human/' "They desire to travel in a f(yreign country;'* "He 
wishe?/© obtain a treatise on the depositi&n of dew,'* 

(a.) After the active voice of bid, dare, let, need, make, see, behold, hear, 
taid feel, and some others, the to of the infinitive is omitted ; as, "1 saw 
him do it ;" " They let him go," 

Models. The infinitive after bid, dare, have, Ac. 
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2. The inflnitiTe is properly the simple name of the verb ; and, as such, rat 
originally nsed without a preposition, as subject or object, in a proposition. 
Of these uses, we haye the form of one only remaining, namely, that of object 
after the auxiliaries (Ul, 4 ); as, " Shall write," " will read," *• do love," Aa 
But here the principal Terb has lost its original character, — has become an 
auxiliary, a mere index of time and mo<le, and the infinitive is changed from 
object to attribute. 

3. The inflnitiTe, as now recognized in (lie language, is the dative case of 
the ancient inflnitiTe ; or the simple inflnitiTe with the preposition to prefixed. 
The two words are so united as to be regarded as an inseparable phrase ; as, 
'< To live is Christ, and to die is gain." 

4. The infinitive may be used with or withoat a subject (184, II., 1, 2) ; as, 
•' We wish you to Hay," " We wish to etay," 

5. The infinitiye may have a mbject in the objectivej when its 
subject has not ahready been expressed in the sentence ; as, " They 
ordered him to leave, '^ 

(a.) The infinitive of the copula may also have a predicate oltfeetive; 
as, *'I knew him to be sl preacher," 

(b, ) The infinitive, and its subject, may be the eubfect of a proposi- 
tion ; the phrase must then be introduced hjfor; as, ** For you to deceive 
is criminal." ** For him to be a scholar is impossible." 

(c.) The infinitive and its subject may be made the obfect of a tranei- 
tive verb, or of the preposition for; as, "He ordered the horse to be har- 
nessed," ** They considered him [to be] a traitor," " They appointed 
him [to be] chairman," ** They ordered some water /or the boy tt},drink." 

6. When the subject has already been expressed, the infinitive 
is used without its subject, and may be 

(a.) The subject of a proposition ; as, " To retaliate is censurable.** 
(b,) The attribute of a proposition without the sign to (Ul, 4) ; as, 

**I do love;" "They may learn," 
(c.) The attribute of a proposition with to prefixed; as, " To obey is 

to er^oy" 

Note. — ^When the infinitive is thus used, it denotes (1.) kn equivalent term ; 
as, " To pray is to eupplieate." (2.) What is possible or obligatory; as, '* The 
passage is to be found," " Our duty ia to be done," (3.) What is settled ot 
determined upon ; as, " The work t« to commence to-morrow," 

, {d.) The object of a transitive verb, a preposition, or it may be used 
to complete the meaning of some intransitive verbs ; as, "He wishes to 
remain." " They are about to go." " She went to weep." 

(e.) An adjective element or noun in apposition^ limiting another noun ; 

The name of the verb. The dative case. Used with or withoat the subject. 
Subject objectiTO. Predicate objectiTC. The subject of a proposition. Object 
of a proposition. The attribute of a proposition. The object of a transitiv* 
verb. An a^jeotiTe element. 
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as, " Time to eome" ** A desire to go," " A hope to recover." " A wish 
to 9tay." 

(/) An adverbial element used to denote j>Mjyo«c, or motive; as, "What 
irent ye out to see f" 

Note. — In this use the infinitive is sometimes said, though not properlj, to 
be absolute ; ** To confett the truth, I was in fault" «== That I may con/e«« |A« 
truth, I was in fault." 

{ff.) To denote a result, afler too, than, so — as; as, "He is too proud 
to beg." " He is wiser than to attempt such an enterprise." " Be so good 
as to hear me." 

7. The preposition /or should nerer be used before the infinitive employed 
to express motive or purpose ; also, the sign to should not be used at the close 
of a sentence ; as, " He went to see," not **/or to see." ** He spoke, or in- 
tended to speak," not, " intended to." 

8. The infinitive is often understood; as, ''They considered him [to be) 
upright" s 



Exercise. 

1. Analyze the following sentences, and parse the infinitives :'^ 
1 have brought a book for you to read. Johnson declared wit to con- 
sist in finding out resemblances. These passages prove that materialists 
will sometimes find Hume to be a very dangerous ally. For him to 
assert and deny the same sentiment on different pages, is proof of the 
instability of his opinions. It was well for him to die at his post, with 
his armor on. I heard him repeat whole pages of poetry. Few things 
are more destructive to the best interests of society than the prevalent 
but mistaken notion that it requires a vast deal of talent to be a suc- 
cessful knave. It is a disgrace to be the author of such a report. To 
take away the benevolent affections from the moral world, would be like 
extinguishing the sun from the natural. I love to roam over the green 
fields. He seems to think the rule inapplicable to his case. They ap- 
pear to rest upon the solid earth. A desire to see his face once more 
induced us to attempt the journey. The work is to be commenced to- 
morrow. To be good is to be happy. They remained to see what was 
to be done. He was too feeble to write a letter. Will you be so good 
as to pass me that book ? 

Model I. " To see the sun is pleasant.'' 

This is a simple sentence. 

" To see" is the simple, and "to see the sun" is the complex subject. 
"To see" is limited by " the sun," a complex objective element of the 
first class. Here, though "to see" has the construction of a noun, that 

An adverbial element denoting purpose, result Models. 
20 
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is, is in the nominatiye, it has the limitation of the rerb, according to 
Rule XV. 

" To see" is an irregular transitiye rerb, infinitive mode, present 
tense, and is used as a noun of the third pers., sing., neut., nom., and 
is made th» supject of the proposition. Rule XV. 

Model IL " I have heard say of thee, that thou canst under- 
stand a dream to interpret it" — Bible, 

This complex sentence has an infinitive in each clause. 

*^ Say" is an irregular transitive verb, having "of thee" for an indi- 
rect, and the subordinate clause for a direct object; infinitive mode, 
present tense, and, with its objective subject {men understood), forms 
the object of "have heard." Rule XV. See also (5, c). It is put in 
the infinitive without the sign to, by Rule XV., a. 

" To interpret" is a regular transitive verb, infinitive mode, present 
tense, and is used to limit " canst understand" as its object, by Rule XV. 
By jm ancient idiom, its proper object is made the object of the principal 
verb, and is then pleonastically represented by " it." In modern style 
it would be, "understand how to interpret a dream" or "understand a 
dream to as to interpret it," 

2. Conetruct examples of^odr own to illustrate the uses of the infinitive. 



230. Participles. 

1. EULE XVII. Participles have the construction of adjectives 
and nouiiSj and are limited like verbs ; as, **He, stooping down, 
and looking in, saw the linen clothes lying ; yet went he not in." 
"A habit of sincerity in acknowledging faults is a guard against 
committing them." 

2. The participle used as an adjective assumes of its subject 
what the verb asserts ; as, " Hyacinths blooming." " Hyacinths 
hhom" 

(a.) When the participle is used wholly as an acyective (184, 1., a.), it 
is called t^ participial adjective, and is placed before the noun ; as, "The 
rising sun." " The roaring billows." 

((.) When the participle is used like an adjective, having the same 
signification and limitations as the verb, the participle, with the words 
which limit it, is then called the participial construction ; as, " Encouraged 
by this magnificent invitation, the inhabitants of the globe considered labor 
as their only friend." 

Participles. Used to assume an act. Used wholly aa an adjective. Used 
as an adjective, with the limitations of the verb. 
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(C.) The participle of the copulatiye verbs may be followed by the pre- 
dicate nominative, (1.) When the noun or pronoun to which it belongs is 
nominative. (2.) When the noun or pronoun to which it logically belongs 
is changed to the possessive ; as, ** He being an accomplished writer" 
** I have heard of hk being an accomplished writer." 

{d,) The participle of copulative verbs may be followed by a predicate 
objective when the noun or pronoun to which it belongs is in the objec- 
tive ; as, "We regarded him as being a good irn^cr." ** He intrusted 
his son to 2k gentleman named Edric." 

(«.) The participle, like the adjective, may be used with the copula, 
to form the predicate ; but in this construction it is regarded as a form 
of the verb; as, "They were riding" "He was deceived" 

(/.) Participles, such as admitting, speaking , granting, and others, are 
used, as some say, independently ; more properly they belong to some 
noun or pronoun understood ; as, " Properly speaking, there is no such 
thing as chance" = We speaking properly, &c. 

3. The participle may be used either wholly as a noun, or as a 
noun having the meaning and limitations of the verb ; as, " It is 
pleasant to walk at the rising of the sun." " We should avoid 
giving pain to others." 

{a. ) The participle, used wholly as a noun, is preceded by an article 
or a^ective, and followed by of; as, "The sighing of the poor." "The 
crying of the needy." In this case the participle cannot be limited, like 
the verb. 

(b.) The participle 'having the construction of the noun, with the 
meaning and limitations of the verb, may be the subject or predicate nomi- 
native, or the object of a transitive verb or preposition ; as, " Loving our 
neighbor as ourselves i^ fulfilling the law." " Stealing is taking without 
liberty." "We should avoid breaking a promise." "On approaching 
the house, the sound of a bell was faintly heard." 

(c.) In this construction the participle is called the participial noun, 
and, as such, may be limited by a noun or pronoun in the possessive ; 
as, " What do you think of his writing a letter — Am being a writer?" 

4. The participle, like the Latin gerund, may limit the predi- 
cate by expressing a concomitant actiouj yet may belong, gram- 
matically, to the subject; as, "They remain standing;" "The 
Son of Man came eating and drinking,'' 

5. The participle is often equivalent to the infinitive \ m, " We saw them 
approaching the shore" ex approach the shore. 

Participles of copulative verbs. The participle with the copula. Partici- 
ples used independently. The participle used wholly as a noun — ^having the 
oonstruction of the noun. Denoting concomitant action. 
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231. Exerciie. 

Analyze the following ezampleSf and parte the participles :^' 
We expect the dancing-master to teach our children ** manners," as 
well as the act of cutting awkward capers to music. Why is the ex- 
periment of an extended republic to be rejected ? He camo near being 
devoured by a panther. The case is well worth considering. They 
oame upon him without his being apprised of their approach. The 
urchin's becoming so respectable a man surprised eyery one. The gen- 
tleman's reputation as a scholar was the cause of his being appointed 
professor of rhetoric. They narrowly escaped being taken prisoners. 
Being convinced of his guilt, we resolved to punish him. We descried 
a Tessel stripped of its masts. Having declined the proposal, I deter- 
mined on a course suited to my own t-aste. They have said, Come, and 
let us cut them off from being a nation. There is no doubt of his being 
a great statesman. The young maiden was seen standing on the shore, 
exposed to the merciless win<fs, and extending her hands towards heaven. 
Whom having not seen, ye love ; in whom, though now ye see him not, 
yet believing, ye rejoice. In avoiding one error, do not fall into another. 
By consulting the best authors, he became learned. Stretching from 
horizon to horizon, losing itself like a limitless wall in the clouds above, 
it came pouring its green and massive waters onward, while the continual 
and rapid crash of falling forests, and crushed cities, and uptom moun- 
tains, thus prostrated, one after another, under its awful power, and the 
successive shrieks that pierced the heavens, rising even above the roar 
of the on-rushing ocean, as city after city, kingdom after kingdom, dis- 
appeared, produced terror and horror inconceivable, indescribable. 

Model I. " Immured in cypress shades a sorcerer dwells." — 
Milton, 

Let the learner analyze the sentence. It is a simple sentence, — or 
may be regarded as a contracted complex. 

Immured is a passive participle, or past participle with a passive 
meaning (immure^ immured^ immured), and, like an adjective, belongs to 
** sorcerer," by Rule XVII., or Rule V. 

Model II. '^ The admiral was too desirous of presentiDg him- 
self before the sovereigns to protract his stay long at Palos." 
Prescott, 

This is a simple declarative sentence. The subject is '* the admiral ;" 
the simple predicate is **was desirous," of which *<was" is the copula, 
and "desirous" the attribute. The attribute is limited by ** of present- 
ing himself before the sovereigns," an indirect objective element, corn- 
Models. 
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plex,— of which **of presenting" is the basis; "of" is the connectiye, 
and "presenting" is the object. "Presenting" is limited, first, by the 
objective element "himself," and second, by the complex adyerbial ele- 
ment " before the sovereigns." " Desirous" is further limited by " too,** 
which intimates the degree or intensity of his desire, and points, as a 
kind of correlative, to the phrase "to protract his stay long at Palos," 
used to express the result of the desire. It expresses a kind of com- 
parison, and is equivalent to another construction with so — as not^ thus, 
—so desirous as not to protract, &c. 

*^ Presenting'^ is a present participle, "from the verb present [present^ 
jyresentedy presented), used as a noun, alid is the object of the preposition 
£)/, by Rule XIV., and is limited according to Rule XVII., like the verb 
"present," from which it is derived. 

Construct examples of your own illustrating the various uses of tJie participle, 

232. General Exercises for Analysis and Parsing. 

1. From London Atlas, — taken from HUlard's First Class Reader, 
Talent is something, but tact is everything. Talent is serious, sober, 

grave, and respectable : tact is all that and more too. It is not a sixth 
sense, but it is the life of all the five. It is the open eye, the quick ear, 
the judging taste, the keen smsU, and the lively touch ; it is the inter- 
preter of all riddles, the surmo inter of all difficulties, the remover of all 
obstacles. It is useful in all places, and at all times ; it is useful in 
solitude, for it shows a man his way into the. world ; it is useful in 
society, for it shows him his way through the world. Talent is power, 
tact is skill ; talent is weight, tact is momentum ; talent knows what to 
do, tact knows how to do it; talent makes a man respectable, tact will 
make him respected ; talent is wealth, tact is ready money. For all the 
practical purposes of life, tact carries it against talent, ten to one. 
Take them to the theatre, and put them against each other on the stage, 
and tal^it shall produce you a tragedy that will scarce live long enough 
to be condemned, while tact keeps the house in a roar, night after night, 
with its successful farces. , There is no want of dramatic talent, there 
is no want of dramatic tact ; but they are seldom together : so we have 
successful pieces which are not respectable, and respectable pieces which 
are not successful. 

2. Joan of Arc, — Mrs, ffemans. 

That was a joyous day in Rheims of old. 
When peal on peal of mighty music rolled 
Forth from her thronged cathedral ; while around, 
A multitude, whose billows made no sound, 
Chained to a hush of wonder, though elate 
With victory, listened at their temple's gate. 

'Models. General Exercises for Analysis and Par&ing. 
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♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ But who, alone 

And onapproached, beside the altar stone, 

With the white banner, forth like sunshine streaming, 

And the gold helm, through clouds of fragrance gleaming^ 

Silent and radiant stood ? — The helm was raised, 

And the fair face rerealed that upward gazed. 

Intensely worshipping : — a still, clear face, 

Youthful, but brightly solemn ! — Woman's cheek 

And brow were there, in deep devotion meek, 

Tet glorified by inspiration's trace 

On its pure paleness. That slight form ! 

Was that the leader through the battle storm ? 

Had the soft light in that adoring eye, 

Guided the warrior where the sword flashed high ? 

8. Drom Maeaulay'8 Miseellanies. 

He saw that Hastings had been guilty of some most unjustifiable acts. 
All that followed was natural and necessary in a mind like Burke's. 
His imagination and his passions, once excited, hurried him beyond the 
bounds of justice and good sense. His reason, powerful as it was, was 
reduced to be the slave of feelings which it should have controlled. His 
indignation, virtuous in its origin, acquired too much of the character 
of personal aversion. He could see no mitigating circumstance, no 
redeeming merit. His temper, which, though generous and affection- 
ate, had adways been irritable, had now become almost savage by bodily 
infirQdities and mental vexations. Conscious of great powers and great 
virtues, he found himself, in age and poverty, a mark for the hatred of 
a perfidious court and a deluded people. In Parliament his eloquence 
was out of date. A young generation, which knew him not, had filled 
the house. Whenever he rose to speak, his voice was drowned by the 
unseemly interruptions of lads, who were in their cradles when his ora- 
tions on the Stamp Act called forth the applause of the great Earl of 
Chatham. These things had produced on his proud and sensitive spirit 
an effect at which we cannot wonder. He could no longer discuss any 
question with calmness, or make allowances for honest difference of 
opinion. Those who think he was more violent and acrimonious in 
debates about India than on other occasions, are ill-informed respecting 
the last years of his life. In the discussions on the Commercial Treaty 
with the court of Versailles, on the Regency, on the French Revolution, 
he showed even more virulence than in conducting the impeachment. 
Indeed, it may be remarked, that the very persons who represented him 
as a mischievous maniac for condemning in burning words the Rohilla 
war, and the spoliation of the Begums, exalted him into an inspired 
prophet as soon as he began to declaim, with greater vehemence, and 
not with greater reason, against the taking of the Bastile, and the insultf 
offered to Marie Antoinette. 
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4. IVam Shaktpeare^s Merchant of Venice. 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven, 

Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blessed : 

It blesseth him that giyes, and him that takes : 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown. 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And early power doth then show likest God*s 

When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this — 

That in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much, 

To mitigate the justice of thy plea; 

Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 

Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant ther*. 

5. From ByrorCf Childe Harold, 

The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood and Fire, 

Have dealt upon the seven-hill'd city's pride; 

She saw her glories star by star expire, 

And up the steep, barbarian monarchs ride, 

Where the car climbed the capitol ; far and wide 

Temple and tower went down, nor left a site : — 

Chaos of ruins I who shall trace the void. 

O'er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 

And say, "here was, or is," where all is doubly night? 

Alas 2 the lofty city ! and alas ! 

The trebly hundred triumphs ! and the day 

When Brutus made the dagger's edge surpass 

The conqueror's sword in bearing fame away ! 

Alas, for TuUy's voice, and Virgil's lay, 

And Livy's pictured page ! — but these shall be 

Her resurrection ; all beside — decay. 

Alas, for earth, for never shall we see 

That brightness in her eye, she bore when Rome was f^e! 

General Exercises for Analysis and^P^nte^jQ^^^^gl^^ 
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6. From Camphdra Pleatura of Hope, 

Unfading Hope ! when life's last embers bum. 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust return, 
Heayen to thy charge resigns the awful hour ! 
Oh ! then, thy kingdom comes ! Immorti^l Power ! 
What though each spark of earth-born rapture flj 
The quiyering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye I 
Bright to the soul thy seraph hands conyey 
The morning dream of life's eternal day — 
Then, then, the triumph and the trance begin, 
And all the phoenix spirit buries within I 

7. From MUtorCa Paradise Lost 

They, looking back, all the eastern side beheld 

Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Wayed oyer by that flaming brand ; the gate 

With dreadful faces thronged, and fiery arms. 

Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them soon ; 

The world was all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide ; 

They, hand in hand, with wandering step and slow. 

Through Eden took their solitary way. 

8. The Perfect Woman.^ Wordsworth. 

And now I see with eye serene, 

The yery pulse of the machine ; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will. 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel light. 
0. I^oyn Pop£e Essay on Man, 

Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their present state ;— 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know. 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? 
Pleased to the last he crops the flowery food, 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood I 
Oh, blindness to the future, kindly given, 
That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven, 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall. 

•eneral Exercises for Analysis and Parsing. 
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233. Idiomatic and Peculiar Constmotions. 

1. Analyze and parse the following examples: — 

The learned pagans ridiculed the Jews for being a credulous people.* 
That the barons and freeholders derived their authority from kings is 
wholly a mistake. ** It" is certainly as easy to be a scholar* as a gamester. 
I am not sure of there ever having been such a man<^ as Casper Hauser.* 
The boy has more excuses than can be considered' in the allotted hour. 
Six times six are thirty-six. He received sixty-two and a half* cents 
for every three pounds he furnished. The thought of being good'' ought 
to arouse us to action. The' higher one is, the farther he can see. 
Cursed is he that setteth light J by his father or his mother. The distance 
fell a little short of twenty miles. The wind blows cold. For Jacob* my 
servant's sake, and Israel mine elect, I have even called thee by thy 
name. To be good is to be happy. I rejoice in your success as an 
instructor.^ He introduced me to the president — an honor which I shall 
not soon forget. They struck one another. The rain and the sunshine 
have each its appropriate work to do. It is man's" to err. I am my 
beloved's, and my beloved is mine. There shall nothing die of all that 
is the children's of Israel. Were you at Beeoher*s last evening's lecture ? 
In Henry the Eighth's reign England and Wales were completely united. 
This book was purchased at Little and Brown's. Whom" have they 
elected chairman ? What" do you call it ? By the world, I would not 
care a pin<* if the other three were in. For^ one to steal is base. To 
confess the truth, I was in fault. Then shalt thou bring forth that man 
or that woman unto thy gates, and shalt stone them** with stones till 
they shall die. He was ^so much affected as to weep.'* 

2. Parse and explain the words in italics: — 

To affect to be a lord in one's closet would be romantic madness. I 
am not aware of his ever having been a teacher. Was this owing to 
there betng twelve primary deities among the Gothic nations ? Wheat is 
worth a dollar a bushel. The whole affair is of no account whatever. All 
things whatsoever je would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them. 

" Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see. 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er shall be." 

Whoever (202, 17) may oppose, we shall press the measure vigorously. . 
Excuse me this once. 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save (224, 4) where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 

"200, 1. b.; »200, 7; "198, 6; * 200, b.; •226, 6; '204, 4; « 206, 12; 
* 206, 19; » 206, 10;^ 206, 13j ^ 208, 12; » 208, 13; » 210, 7j "212, a.; 
•224, a.; » 222, 3; »220, 4, d.; '226, 6. 
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A messenger came ruihing from the crowd. The fire turned the cup 
black. The knife was ground tharp. The more I read it the better \ 
like.it. ** Who are youf" was his greeting to this strange intruder. 
** / teill not hurt yoUj'* was the answer. Let there be iiffht. Everything 
depends upon who compose the committee. We found four persons; 
namely, two men and two women. He is both witty and wise. Parrots 
will talk like pertone. The boy is like his father. He gave some apostles; 
and some prophets ; and some evangelists ; and some pastors and teachers. 
He bids whoever thirst to come. Though he was rejected, he had the 
boldness even to renew his application. They talked the night away. 
They ran the train at the rate of fifty miles per hour. This is — what do 
you call it f I know not whom to send. 

FIGURES. 

Note. — A Jigure is a deviation from the ordinary /orm, eonstruetion, and 
application of a word. Hence figures are divided into those of Etymology, 
Syntax, and Bhstorie, 

234. Figures of Etymology. 

1. A figure of Etymology is a deyiation from the ordinary ybmt 
of a word. 

2. Figures of Etymology consist either in a defect, an excess, or a 
change, in some of the elements of a word. 

3. Aphcfresis cuts off a letter or syllable from the beginning 
of a word ; as, 'gainst, *gan, for against, began. 

4. Syncope removes a letter or syllable from tbe middle of a 
word ; as, o*er, e^er, lov'd, for over, ever, loved, 

5. Apocope cuts off a letter or syllable from the end of a wo'rd ; 
as, th\ tho\ for the, though. 

6. Prosthesis adds a letter or syllable to the beginning of a word ; 
as, adown, enchain, for dovm, chain. 

7. Epenihem adds a letter or syllable to the middle of a word ; 
as, preventotive, retractation, for preventive, retraction. This 
figure seldom occurs in English. 

8. Paragoge adds a letter or syllable to the end of a word ; as, 
withouten, bounden, for without, bound, 

9. SynoBresis contracts two syllables into one ; as, iko^rt^ 'tit^ 
for thou art, it is. 



Figures. Figures of Etymology. Apbaeresii. Synoope. Apocope. Pros- 
tbesis. EpentbesfS. Paragoge. Synnretis. 
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10. Diadem separates two vowels which otherwise might form 
a diphthong \ as^ coordinate, zoology, 

11. Tmesis separates a compound word by inserting a word 
between its parts; as, to^tts ward, for toward us. 



Exercise. 

1. Point out the figures in the following examples: — 

Around ^gan Marmion wildly stare. 

The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men. 
Did ye not hear it ? No : Hwas but the wind. 

'TVs mine to teach th^ inactiye hand to reap 
Kind nature's bounties, o'er the globe diffused. 

O, whafs the matter? tohafs the matter? 
What is^t that ails young Harry Gill ? 

A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast, 
And tears adovm that dusky cheek have rolled. 

He led, I wot, the softest way to death, 

And taught withouten pain and strife to yield the breath. 

2. Whctt figures would you employ to render the following lines harmo* 
nious ;— 

It is the sunset of life gives me mystical Ipre. 

For we have sworn, by our country's assaulters, 
3j the virgins they have dragged from our altars. 

And every tempest howling over his head 
Benders the savage wilderness more wild. 

236. Figures of Syntax. 

1. A figure of Syntax is a deviation from the ordinary construc- 
tion of a word. • 

2. .Figures of Syntax consist in a defect, an excess, or a change in some 
of the elements of a sentence. 

3. Ellipsis is the omission of a word, phrase, or clause, which 
is necessary to complete the construction ; as, << We were absent 
[during] one day.'* 

4. It should be understood that the words omitted by this figure as 

DissresiB. Tmesif . Figures of syntax. 
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truljr belong to the sentence, grammatically considered, as tliote wliich 
are expressed. They are omitted for rhetorical effect, that is, to render 
the sentence more agreeable and forcible. 

5. Ellipsis geoerallj takes place, — 

(a.) In coordinate constructions, to avoid the repetition of some com- 
mon part ; as,— 

"There are some who write, [and who] talk, [and who] think so much 
about vice and [about] virtue, that they have no time to practise either the 
one or the other." 

(6.) In certain subordinate constructions, especially those which denote 
comparison, for the same reason ; as, — 

" Revenge is a stronger feeling than gratitude [is]. " '* Our minds are as 
different as our faces [are]." 

(c.) In certain idiomatic constructions, — 

(1.) In elements of the first claaa, — the auhjeet of imperative sentences; as, 
'* Go [thou]." "Awake [ye]." The noun after adjectives or after the pos- 
sessive case ; as, " The violent [persons] take it by force." '* This book is 
mine," L e., my book, 

(2.) In elemente of the second claaa. The connective may be omitted. Ex- 
amples. — The to before the indirect object; as, "He gave [to] me a book." 
The to of the infinitive after bid, dare, let, make, hear, need, feel, aee. To or 
unto after like, near ; as, like [to] his father, near [to] the house. During, 
over, for, in, or on, before nouns denoting time, the meaaure of distance, mag-r 
nitude, or excess ; as, " They left [on] Monday." ** They travelled [through] 
twenty miles." 

The object may be omitted ; as, " The leaves were scattered around [ns].*** 
In such cases, the preposition is usually called an adverb. 

(3.) In elements of the third class. The connective may be omitted in sub- 
stantive clauses in the objective ; as, " My heart whispers [that] God is nigh." 
In adjective clauses when the relative is in the objective ; as, " The paper 
[which] we purchased is damaged." " The house [which] we went to stands 
on a hill." 

The subject and copula in expressions like "If [it is] possible, if necessary, 
if convenient, when agreeable, while absent," Ac. 

The whole clause between as and if, as and though ; as, " He seemed as [he 
would seem] if [he were] deranged." 

{d.) In exclamatory sentences, in responsives, in interiptums, and titles; 
as, "[It is]* strange!" " Whom did you see ? [I saw] George." «* [This 
is] the New Testament." 

6. Pleonasm is the use of superfluous words ; as, " I know thee 
who thou art" 

KoTE. — Pleonasm is the opposite of ellipsis, and may be said, in general, 
to take place where ellipsis should, but does not, take place. 

Ellipsis in coordinate, subordinate, and idiomatic oonBtrnotions. Ellipsis 
in exclamatory sentences, Ac. Pleonasm. 
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7. Pleonaem takes place,— ^ 

(a.) When the same idea is repeated in the same or in different words; 
as, **Verily, verily^ I say unto you." "All ye inkabitanU of the world, 
and dwdlera on the earth.^* 

(6.) When a noun is introduced into a sentence, and then immediately 
' represented in the same relation by a pronoun ; as, " Now Sorry h§ had 
' long suspected/' 

(e.) When a noun or any other word is repeated in the same relation* 
for the purpose of modifying it ; as, " That great Ood whom you see 
me daily worship; — * — * — that Ood who created the heavens and 

the earth; * — * — this Ood who has done all these great things 

— * — * — this great God, the Creator of worlds, of angels, and men, is 
your Father and Friend." 

8. Enalhbge is a change of one part of speech for another, or 
some modification of a word for another ; as, '^ They faU succes" 
sive [ly] and successive [ly] rise.'* "TFe, Alexander, Emperor 
of Kussia.'^ Here, the plural number is used for the singular. 

9. Eiyperhaton is the transposition of words; afl| ^' While iti 
song rolls the woods along" 



237. Exercise. 

1. Stgsply the words omitted hy eU^pHa in thefoUowtng:-^ 



Catiius, 


'- I am a soldier, I, 




Older in practice, abler than yourself 




To make conditions. 


Brutus, 


Go to ! you're not, Cassius. 


Cat, 


I am. 


Bru. 


I say you are not 



Vigor from toil, firom trouble patience grows. ' 
One cried, God bless us ! and Amen ! the other. 

2. Tell what figures occur in the following examples: — 

The pilgrim fathers, where are they? Dark burned the candle. 
For Renard close attended at his heels. Sometimes with early mom, he 
mounted gay. Seven circling planets we behold. Say, burst they bor- 
rowed from her father's wounds these drops. 

Pleonasm. Bnallage. Hyperbaton. 
21 Q 
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238. Eig^iires of Xhetoric 

1. A figure of Rhetoric is a deviation from the ordinary 
application of a word ; it is commonly called a trope, 

2. Metaphor gives to an object the appropriate name of 
another object, on account of a resemblance between them ; as, 
** Man ! thou pendtUum betwixt a smile and tear/' 

3. Simile is a formal comparison introduced by like, as, or so; 
as, " He shall be like a tree planted by the rivere of water/' 

4. An Allegory is a continued metaphor, forming a kind of 
parable or fable. For examples, see Hlgrim's Progress. See 

. also the Eightieth Psalm. 

5. Personification attributes to inanimate objects some of the 
qualities of living beings; as, <^The sky saddens with the 
gathered storm.'' 

6. Metonymy is a change of name ; as, '' You will address the 
chair ;^* t. c, ihe president. 

7. Vision represents ima^nary objects as real and present to the 
senses; as,^^ 

'* See lofty Lebanon his head advance ; 
See nodding forests on the mountains danoe." 

8. Synecdoche is the use of a part for the whole, or the whole 
for a part, as a sail for a ship^ a roof for a house^ the head for 
the person. 

9. Irony is the use of a word for its opposite ; as, '^ He was 
as virtuous as Nero ;" L e,, as vile as. Nero. 

10. Antithesis is the placing of contrary or opposite objects in 
contrast; as, ^^Immortalj though no more; thorxgh fallen, great.'* 

11. Hyperbole magnifies or diminishes an object beyond the 
truth ; as, " Rivers of water run down mine eyes, because they 
keep not thy law." 

12. Exclamation is used to express some strong emotion of 
the mind ; as, <' O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and the knowledge of God !" 

Figures of Rhetoric. Metaphor. Simile. Allegory. Personification. Me- 
tonymj. Vision. Synecdoche. Irony. Antithesis. Hyperbole. Exclama- 
tion. 
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13. Interrogation is used to express a strong affirmation under 
the form of a question ; as, <' Hath he said it, and will he not 
doit?" 

14. Apostrophe is a turning off fpom the subject to address 
some other person or thing; as, ''Death is swallowed up in 
victory. O Death, where is thj sting ? O Grave, where is thy 
victory ?" 

15. Climax is a series of members in a sentence, each rising 
in importance above the preceding. 

Example. — "What hope is there remaining of liberty, if whatever it their 
pleasure it is lawful for them to do ; if whatever it is lawful for them to do, 
they are able to do ; if what they are able to do, they dare to do ; if what 
they dare to do, they really execute ; and if what they execute is no way 
offensive to you V* 



Exercise. 

Point out the figures in the following : — 

** Yet at thy call the hardy tar pursued. 
Pale, but intrepid ; sad, but unsubdued." 

'Twas then \As threshold first received a guest. 

•* For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 
And the clans of CuUoden are scattered in flight.*' 

He has at last assumed the sceptre. The power of appointment is 
vested in the crown. The garrison was put to the sword. In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread. The sea saw it and fled. Joseph 
is a fruitful bough. Devotion is a delicate and tender plant. A virtuous 
man, slandered by evil tongues, is like a diamond obscured by smoke. 
I will be to her a wall of fire. What ailed thee, thou sea, that thou 
fleddest ? They are swifter than eagles, they are stronger than lions. 
Canst thou by searching find out God ? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection ? What a piece of work is man ! how noble in reason I 
how infinite in faculties I in action, how like an angel ! in apprehension, 
how like a God ! It is only when some moral or political Waterloo or 
Solferino is to be fought, that he puts on the entire panoply of his gor- 
geous rhetoric. 

Explain the figures in 1 Kings xviii. 27 ; 2 Pet. i. 5-7 ; also Judges 
ix. 8-17. 

Interrogation. Apostrophe. Climax. 
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240. Definitions and IMitinctioaL 

1. Pnnctoation is the art of diyiding written composition by 
neans of points. 

2. Points are used to separate either entire sentences, or the elemenU 
of sentences. 

Note. — Let it be understood, that an element may be either a word, a 
pkrcue, or elau9e, 

8. A point should not be used, — ^ 

(a.) To separate the parts of a •imple element. 

(&.) To separate two united elements when arranged grammaticallj, and 
closely joined. 

(c.) To separate two united elements simply because, in the utterance, a 
pauae should be made. 

NoTX. — Points are used to mark the eenee, rather than the paueee,. It is 
true, that a pause should generally be made where there is a point, but it is 
not equally true that a point should be placed wherever there is a pause. 

4. A point is required, — 

(1.) Always at the end of a full eenttnce. 
(2.) Always between the memhers of a loose sentence. 
(3.) Generally between two elementt of a sentence, — 
(a.) When several eimilar elements come together. 
(6.) When an element is loo»ely connected, 
(c.) When more closely connected, but transposed, 
{d.) When closely connected, but greatly extended in length. 
(e.) When some important word is omitted, 

(/.) When, in any case, the meaning would be ohteure or ambtguoutiiii^- 
out a point. 

5. As an example of the e£fect of pointing, see the change of meaning 
in the following words : — 

James Johnson says he has written beautifully. James, Johnson 
says he has written beautifully. "James Johnson," says he, "has 
written beautifully." James Johnson says he has written " beautifully." 

6. The principal punctuation marks are, the comma (,), the eemi- 
colon (; ), the colon (: ), the dash ( — ), the parentkeeie ( ), the period (.), 
the interrogation point ( ? ), and the exclamation point ( I ). 

Punctuation. Entire sentences and elements of sentences. When no points 
are used. Cases where points are required. Effect of pointing. The prin- 
cipal points. 

(244) 
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POINTS USED WITHIN A SENTENCE. 

841. General Uses of the Comma. 

1. The comma is used principally in separating the eUmentt 
of simple or complex sentences. 

2. As the comma interrupts, in some measure, the union of two ele- 
ments (160), it should never be employed to break the connection when 
one necessarily restricts the meaning of the other. 

8. When an element to be pointed off stands at the beginning or end 
of a sentence, one comma only is used ; but when it stands within the 
sentence, two commas are usually employed; as, *<In fact, the people 
are the dupes of demagogues." **The people, in fact, are the dupei 
of demagogues." 

4. The comma is often used to mark the omission of a word, espe- 
cially that of the verb in closely connected clauses ; as, << Semiramis 
built Babylon; Dido, Carthage; and Bomulus, Borne.*' 

5. The comma may be used to separate, — 
(a) Coordinate elements, 

(6) A principal from a aubordinaie element. 

(c) Two principal elements, 

(d) An independent, or a parenthetic element from the rest of the senteBce. ] 

242. Coordinate Elements. 

1. All coordinate elements may be divided into, — 

(a.) Coordinate pairSf or couplets, consisting of two coordinate terms. 

(6.) Coordinate series, consisting of three or more coordinate terms. Thus, 
"Nouns And pronouns" is a couplet; *^ Nouns, adjectives, pronouns, B.nd parti- 
ciples" is a coordinate series. In the following example we have a series of 
couplets or compound terms : — " But, whether ingenious or dull, learned or 
ignorant, clownish or polite, every innocent man, without exception, has as 
good a right to liberty as to life." — Beattie, 

2. The pointing of couplets depends, in some measure, upon the 
closeness of the connection. As a general rule, two elements are most 
closely connected when correlatives are used, except when used for con- 
trast or emphasis, less closely connected when a single coi^unction is 
employed, and least of all when none is used;_as, **He was both vir- 
tuout and wise;" << He was virtuous and wise;" *< He was virtuous, wise," 

8. The terms of a coordinate couplet, as a general rule, should 
not be separated. 

The comma separates elements. Not to break an intimate relation. Om# 
comma, two commas. Omission of a word. Coordinate pairs. Coordinate 
series. Rules for couplets. 
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BxucPLxi. — **Hop€ And fear, pUamr€ and pain^ diTcniiy our liTei;" 
** Virtue or vice predominates in every man and socman" 

4. The terms of a coordinate couplet should be separated,— 
(a.) When the coi\|iinction is tmiUed, 
(6.) When the terms are identical or equivalent, 
(o.) When the terms are oontraeted or emphatically diatinguithed, 
(d.) When either term is limited by an element not applicable to the otheijp 
or is more extended than the other. 

(e.) When both are limited, and thus eonsiderably extended. 

Examples. — (a.) "The tweeteet, wildeet land on earth." (ft.) ** Riee, riee, 
ye wild tempests ;" " Verily, verily, I say unto you ;" " We sailed into an inlet, 
or bay." (c.) *< 'Tis certain he could write, and cipher too." " The fellow was 
wicked, not weak," (See 244, 4, d.). {d.) <' Undue susceptibility, and the 
preponderance of mere feeling over thoaghtfulness, may mislead us." (e.) /m- 
tegrity of understanding, and nicety of discemmenty were not allotted in a 
less proportion to Dryden than to Pope." 

Note. — Contrasted words, having a common dependence, and not emphati- 
oally distinguished, should not be separated; as, « He led an eaey but ueeleee 
lifo." Not so with contrasted phrtuee ; as, " It was not the result of a haety, 
but of a deliberate, judgment." 

5. The terms of a coordinate series^ whether simple^ complez, 
or compound; should be separated by the comma. 

Examples. — " In pronouncing the words liliee, roeee, tulipe, pinka,JonfuiU, 
we see the things themselves, and seeip to taste their beauty and sweetness ;" 
'* The good man is alive to all the aympathiee, the sanctions, and the lovee of 
•octal existence/* ** Sink or ewim, live or die, I give my hand and my heart to 
this vote." 

" Caetlee and viUae, titUe, vauaU, land, 
Coachee and curriclet, and /our»'in-hand,*' 

6. The final term of a couplet or series is generally not separated from 
the term grammatically dependent upon it, except, — 

(a.) When the conjunction is omitted. 

{b.) When the terms are considerably complex. 

(c.) When the meaning is made clearer by the point. (See 244, 2, (.). 

Examples. — " Capture, demolish, and bum their cities." (a.) " Capture, 
demoliah, bum, their cities." (6.) ** Ingratitude for favors, undue regard for 
self, and forgetfulness of others, are marks of a weak and sordid mind." 

Note. — By some, yet erroneously, the last noun of a compound subject, is 
separated from the verb, even when the conjunction is used; as, ** Homer, 
Virgil, and Horace, were the most renowned of the ancient poets." 

7. When the terms of a couplet or a series consist of coordinate elautet, 
whether the propositions themselves are principal or subordinate, a 

Bule for series. Exceptions. Coordinate clauses. 
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eomma should separate them, except as in (249, 1, a,, h.) ; as, ** That their 
poetry is almost uniformly mournful, and that their yiews of nature 
were dark and dreary, ^ill be allowed by all who admit the authenticity 
of Ossian;'' ** I was hungry, and ye gave me no meat/' 



243. Exercise. 

1. Explain hy (242, 8) why thefollomng couplets are not separated :~^ 
Peter and John went up together into the temple at the hour of prayer. 

His bitter and scoffing speech had inflicted keener wounds than his am- 
bition. The powers of their mind seem to be parched up and withered 
by the public gaze. In his letters and conversation he alluded to the 
greatest potentates. He acted neither wisely nor prudently. £ither 
you or I must go. 

2. Explain the punctuation of the foUowing hy (242, 8, a. h, e., &c.). 
Liberal, not layish, is nature's hand. We often commend, as well as 

censure, imprudently. He can eat, and sleep too. None, but thou, can 
aid us. For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel. 
Public charities, and benevolent associations, for the gratuitous relief 
of every species of distress, are peculiar to Christianity. Powerful 
friends, and first-rate connections, often assist a man's rise, and con- 
tribute to his promotion. Illustrious men have often lived unrewarded, 
and died unlamented. Blow, blow, thou winter wind. Freeze, freeze, 
thou bitter sky. A comma is a point, or mark. Dear, gentle, patient, 
noble Nell was dead. The deaf, the blind, the lame, and the palsied 
were there. Decrepid age, and vigorous life, and blooming youth, and 
helpless infancy poured forth to gather round her tomb. She plans, 
provides, expatiates, triumphs there. The rich and the poor, the high 
and the low, the learned and the unlearned, have access alike to this 
fountain of peace. The air, the earth, the water, teem with delighted 
existence. Children climb the green mound of the rampart, and ivy 
holds together the half-demolished buttress. 

When riseth LacedsBmon's hardihood. 
When Thebes Epaminondas rears again, 
When Athens' children are with arts endued. 
When Grecian mothers shall give birth to men^ 
Then thou may'st be restored : — ^but not till then. 

** Blessing, honor, glory, might. 
Are the Conqueror's native right ; 
Thrones and powers before him fall- 
Lamb of God, and Lord of all!'' 

■■■•^ 

Ezoreises. 
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241 Principal and Subordinate Elements. 

1. A subordinate element generally, whether a word, a phrase, or a 
clause, is not separated from the principal element to which it belongs 
when used restrictiyely, or when the connection is close ; as, *^ He that 
hath no nUe over his oton spirit is like a city that it broken dovm;^* ** The 
kings of the earth set themselyes ;" ** The precise period when (202, 21) 
the discovery was made, is not known." 

2- The aeffective element should be pointed off in the following cases, — 

(a.) When an adjeotire clanse, either fuU, or in its eqniyalent abridged form, 
is explanatory (202, 13) ; as, ** We venerate the name of Washington, who 
fffoa etyled the father of hie country;" ** Paesion is like a whirlwind, pros- 
trating indiecriminately nohatever comee in its way" In this case, two commas 
(241, 3) are used when the clause comes within the sentence before the predi- 
cate. 

(6.) Whenth3 antecedent is a coordinate series (242, 1), even a restrictiye 
clause is pointed off, to show that the relative belongs equally to each of its 
terms ; as, ** The oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid, which unite to form the 
atmospherCf are mingled in unequal proportions." 

(c.) The noun in apposition may be considered a'b derived from an a^ec- 
tive clause containing a predicate noun, and is always to be pointed off when 
it is explanatory (208, 3) ; as, ** Moses, the servant of the Lord, died there in 
the land of Moab ;" '< I have killed the king, my husband." 

{d,) A noun in apposition, when used restriotively, or when with a personal 
pronoun, or another noun, it forms a close combination, is not pointed off; 
as, **King John;" '* General Gates;" " Ye winds;" ** Gladding brothers;** 
yet, when two closely combined names are inverted, the comma is used ; as, 
*' Lincoln, Levi ;" " Harrison, William Henry" 

(«.) A noun in apposition, if modified by phrases or clauses, is usually 
pointed offj as, "Theodore, the hermit of Teneriffe" 

(/.) A noun in apposition, or an adjective or participial phrase equivalent 
to a subordinate clause, when employed to introduce a sentence, is pointed off; 
as, **A professed Catholic, he imprisoned the Pope;" "Cradled in the camp^ 
Napoleon was the darling of his army." 

8. The objective element, whether a word, phrase, or clause, is closely 
connected to the verb on which it depends, tmd, unless transposed, 
should not be pointed off; as, "The ox knoweth his owner;" "They 
long to see that day," "I know not what we can do;" **The impending 
storm which threatened us, we all escaped." 

(a.) Though, as a general rule, inverted and loosely connected phrases or 
clauses should not intervene between the object and its governing verb, when 
such cases do occur, commas should separate them from the verb and its object; 
as, "He wishes, in fine, to join ^is companions;" "He has bought, as I am 
told, a large tract of uncultivated land." 

Subordinate elements not pointed off. The adjective element, when pointed 
off, when not The objective element, when pointed off, when not 
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(ft.) When an objectiye clause is a direct quotation (170), and is separated 
by the principal clause, the latter should be pointed off by two commas, — 
otherwise by one ; as, " For all that," said the pendulum, <' it is yery dark 
here ;" " I say unto all. Watch." 

(o.) The double object of a copulative verb should not be separated when the 
first has the emphasis, or when they are equally emphatic $ as, " They called 
him John /" " They called Mile§ a carpenter,'* But when the emphasis falls 
strongly on the second, it should be pointed off; as, ''And they called Bar- 
nabcu, Jupiter; and Paul, Mereuriue" 

4. The adverbial element is often more loosely connected than either 
the adjective or the objectiye, and is, consequently, more frequently 
transposed; yet, when arranged in its natural order, whether it be a 
word, phrase, or clause, or when closely connected, it should not be 
pointed off; as, ** Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth ; and let not thine 
heart be glad when he etumhleth ;" <' On the summit of the mountain the air 
is cool and refreshing;" ''The child was treated kindly." 

(o.) All loosely connected adverbial expressions, whether words, phrases, or 
clauses, and especially such adverbial and conjunctive words and phrases as 
again, now, then, however, there/ore, too, heaidea, further, once more, in fine, in 
general, on the contrary, without doubt, aa it aeema to me, and the like, should 
be pointed off (348 and 241, 3) ; as, " On the contrary, the truth lies here." 

(6.) Phrases and clauses, which, in tlfb natural order, would be so closely 
connected as to need no point, are usually pointed off when inverted, and 
always when the meaning would be doubtful without a point ; as, "But to 
Oaaian, thou lookest in vain ;" " When thou goeat, thy steps shall not be strait- 
ened." In the case of inverted phraaea, which commence a sentence, the point 
is often omitted ; as, " On the third day Burke rose." — Macaulay, 

(c.) Adverbial clauses, especially when long, and always if loosely con- 
nected, are pointed off, wherever placed. These are generidly such as denote 
condition, purpoM, eonceaaion, cauae, time, or place; as, " Kiss the Son, leat he 
be angry, and ye periah" 

{d.) When a subordinate element is connected by means of correlatives, it is 
closely united, and, therefore, not generally pointed off, especially when than or 
aa, ao — that, or auch — that, are used ; but is used more or less by way of con- 
trast in all other cases, and, hence, pointed off; as, "Never take more food 
than is conducive to health ;" " Though thou be sought for, yet shalt thoa 
never be found again ;" " Though deep, yet clear,*' 



845. Exercise. 

In the following examples, point out the principal and the subordinate 
elements; and show why the comma is, or ie not, used according to 
(244,1,2,8,4):- 

He that covereth his sins shall not prosper ; but whoso confesseth and 
forsaketh them shall have mercy. The wicked flee when no man pur- 

The adverbial element^ when pointed off^ when not 
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sueth. Some hare wondered how it happens that those who haye shone 
oonspicuonsly at the bar should have been eclipsed in the senate. He 
bad faults unknown to all but his most intimate friends (2, a. b. c). Men 
of strong minds, who think for themselves, should not be discouraged, 
on finding occasionally that some of their best ideas have been antici- 
pated bj former writers. There are many good-natured fellows who 
have paid the forfeit of their lives to their love of bantering and raillery. 
The oranges, lemons, and figs, which grow in tlie northern range of the 
Southern States, are of an inferior quality. No thought can be just, 
of which good sense is not the ground- work. I therefore, the prisoner 
of the Lord, beseech you. Thus saith the Lord, your Redeemer, the 
Holy One of Israel, I am the Lord, your God. General Howe com- 
manded the British forces. Otis, James A. ye laurels ! He called 
the name of that place Bethel. Daniel Webster, the great American 
statesman, died at Marshfield. I at first believed that all these olyects 
existed within me. And cried, *' I've caught you then at last.'* ** My 
dear Edward," said he, "this is truly kind." Fortunately for him, a 
little below this place was an island. The beginning of strife is as 
when one letteth out water. If one burden can be borne, so can 
another and another. I am willing, for the general satisfaction, to 
assign my reasons. * 

246. The Principal Elements. 

1. Except when the complex subject is very long, no comma 
is required between it and the predicate ; as, " He who masters 
his passions conquers his greatest enemy.'' 

2. It can scarcely be called an exception to this mle, that a point shonld 
be placed before tiie predicate, when preceded by a phrase pointed ofif by 
(244, 4, a.); as, ''The moit delicious fruits, generally tpeaking, are found in 
tropical climates." So, again by (242, 6, a.) a comma should be placed before 
the predicate; as, ** Patience, meekneee, humility, are among the noblest 
Christian virtues." 

3. When the logical subject ends with a verb, or when, without a comma» 
the meaning might be doubtfol, a comma should be placed before the predi- 
cate; as, « Whatever is, is right" 

4. When the attribute is a clause, a comma should be placed between it and 
the copula; as, ** The reason is, that the proposition itself is preposterous." 

247. Exercise. 

Show by (246, 1, 2, 8, 4) why the comma it used or omitted m ihefoUowkig 
examplet : — 
•The fate of a brave people was to be decided. Each of the negotia- 

No point between the subject and predicate. Bzceptions. 
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tors had what the other wanted. Some, from a diseased fancy, oannot 
confine themselves to a single spot. All these mistaken pursuers of 
good, sooner or later, are the prej of excessive ennui. Industry, 
frugality, economy, are essential to thrift. The want of fUel, of water, 
and of forage, compelled the party to retreat. He who has learned to 
obey, may hope to govern. He that seeketh, findeth. The truth is, that 
the whole of the surface of these beautiful plains is clad throughout 
the season of verdure with every imaginable variety of color. The 
question is, ** Where shall we go V* 



248. Independent and Parenthetic Expressions. 

1. Independent expressions should be separated from the rest 
of the sentence by a comma ; as, " Yet once more, ye laurels ;*' 
^' Gadf a troop shall overcome him ;" " This said, he formed thee 
Adanif thee, man;** " To confess the truthy I was in error;" 
" Generally speaking ^ little can be done after the first month /' 
** Saying, Lord^ Lord^ open unto us." 

(a.) When a direct address is expressive of strong feeling, the excla- 
mation point is used ; as, ** Desdemona ! Desdemona ! dead !" 

(6.) Interjections in many cases require no pause, but when pointed 
off at all, are separated by the comma, if not emphatic ; otherwise by 
the exclamation point; as, " sing to me of Heaven;" «*Xo, here is 
Christ ;" ** Oh ! what a situation I am placed in ?" 

(c.) Expressions used parenthetically should be pointed off by the 
comma; as, <*Thou knowest, come what may, that the light of truth 
oannot be put out." 

249. The Semicolon and Colon. 

1. The semicolon is used to separate the parts of a sentence 
which are loosely connected ; as, ^' Make a proper use of your time ; 
for the loss of it can never be regained." 

(a.) Coordinate principal elaueee are separated by the semicolon when 
the conjunction is omitted, or when the connection is not close ; as, 
" Life is short ; art is long ;" " A clownish air is but a small defect ; yet 
it is enough to make a man disagreeable." 

(6.) Subordinate parte, when extended, if they form a coordinate series 
either at the beginning or end of a sentence, are separated by the semi- 
colon, when not so closely connected as to require a comma. 

Independent expressions separated by points, — sometimes by a comm% 
sometimes by an exclamation point. Parenthetical expressions. 
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Exam PLB.— " Philosophers assert that Naiare is unlimited in her openu 
tions ; that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve ; that knowledge will 
always be progressive; and that all future generations will oontinne to make 
diseoveries of which we have not the slightest idea." 

(c.) The semicolon should be placed before as, used to introduce an 
example. See the examples in the preceding paragraphs. 

(d.) The semicolon is used before namely, viz., to %cit, when the sub- 
divisions of a preceding term are introduced in a formal way ; otherwise 
the comma or dash is used; as, "Pronouns are divided into three 
elasses; nankly, Personal, Relative, and Interrogative." Less formally, 
thus : — " Into three classes — Personal, Relative, and Interrogative," 

(e.) The colon is now but little used except before examples following 
the expressions as follows, the following examples, in these words, &e. ; as, 
** Perform the following exercises :" ** He used these words : Mr. Presi- 
dent i" &c. It is also used to separate the terms of a proportion ; as, 
"A:B::C:D." 

250. Exercise. 

Insert the comma, the semicolon, and the colon where they are required m 
the following examples: — 

Never value yourself upon your fortune for this is the sign of a weak 
mind. Pope had perhaps the judgment of Dryden but Dryden certainly 
wanted the diligence of Pope. The great tendency and purpose of 
poetry is to carry the mind above and beyond the beaten dusty weary 
walks of ordinary life to lift it into a purer element and to breathe into 
it more profound and generous emotion. Write on your slates the fol- 
lowing example Mary and John will go. Endeavor to excel much may 
be accomplished by perseverance. He has two coats namely a black 
one and a gray one. The noon is the name of an object as Boston paper. 



251. The Dash and Parenfhesis. 

1. The dash is used where there b a significant panse^ an 
unexpected transition in the sentence, or where a sentence is left 
unfinished ; as, '^ He sometimes counsel takes, and sometimes — 
snuff." " But I must first ." 

2. The dash is now frequently used instead of the parenthesis ; as, 
" The colonists — such is human nature— desired to bum the town, in 
which they had been so wretched." 

3. The dash, or comma and dash, may be placed before the partj 
which resume a whole, or before a construction which is resumed ; as, 
^ * 

The colon. The dash. 
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•'There are three persons — the first, the second, and the third" "You 
speak like a boy, — ^like a boj who thinks the old gnarled oak can be 
twisted as easy as the young sapling." 

4. The parenthesis is used to enclose a part of a sentence not 
necessary to the construction, but in some way explanatory of 
the meaning of the sentence; as, ^'Consider (and may the 
consideration sink deep into your hearts) the fatal consequences 
of a wicked life." 

262. Exercise. 

Insert the dash and the parenthesis lohere they are required in the following 
examples : — 

Horror burst the bands of sleep ; but my feelings words are too weak, 
too powerless to express them. The Egyptian style of architecture see 
Dr. Pocock, not his discourses but his prints was apparently the mother 
of the Greek. While they wished to please, and why should they not 
wish it, they disdained honorable means. If thou art he, so much 
respected once but, 0, how fallen ! how degraded ! The atmosphere is 
composed of three parts oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid gas. 
Greece, Carthage, Rome where are they ? 

POINTS USED AT THE CLOSE OP A SENTENCE. 

253. The Period. 

1. The period is used at the close of a declarative or an impera- 
tive sentence ; as, " Knowledge is not only pleasant, but useful 
and honorable." 

2. The period is used after abbreviations; as, ^^The age of MSS. 
is, in some instances, known by dates inserted in them ;" << I was 
invited to meet Mr. and Mrs. Cliflford." 

3. The period is placed after any word, heading y titles or 
other expression used independently and alone ; aa^ Exercise. The 
Period, H, Cowperthwait and Company, 

^ 4. The period is used after numeral letters ; as, V. XII. 

254. Exercise. 

Insert the period where it is required in the foUotoing examples :^^ 

Truth is the basis of every virtue It is the voice of reason Let its 

Parenthesii. Period, at the close of a sentence ; after abbreviations, words, 
lieadings, Ac. ; after numeral letters. 
22 
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preoepts be religiously obeyed Never transgress its limits Abhor s 
folsehood I would say to the people, Tou cannot, without guilt and 
disgrace, stop where you are The oration was delivered by J L Thomp- 
son, Esq The event occurred B G 1001 To R H Dana Jun Esq the well- 
known author of **Two Years before the Mast,'' the community are 
greatly indebted But the seasons are not alike in all countries of the 
same region, for the reasons already given See Chap YI { 2 f 4 p 330 
See (267, 4) Little and Brown's store A new thing under the sun 
Bipe apples for sale Chapter XX Sec X Part I 

255. Xnterrogation and Exclamation Points. 

1. An interrogation point is used at the close of an interroga- 
tiye, and an exclamation point at the close of an exclamatory 
sentence ; as^ ^' Who comes there ?" '^ How unsearchable are his 
ways I" 

2. When an interrogative sentence is used as a subordinate clause, — 
(1.) The interrogation point is employed when the clause is quoted directly ; 

as, " He said, Why do you weep V* 

(2.) The interrogation point is not employed where the clause is quoted 
indirectly j as, " He asked me why I wept." 

3. An exclamation point is often used within a sentence, after an ex- 
clamatory expression or an inteijection ; as, << 0, Jove Supreme I whom 
men and gods revere !" ** 1 let soft pity touch the mind V* 

256. Exercises. 

Imert interrogation and exclamation points where they are required in the 
following examples : — 

Daughter of Faith awake arise illume the dread unknown the chaos 
of the tomb Whither shall I turn Wretch that I am To what place 
shall I betake myself Pascal thou wert pure in heart in this world, 
and now thou art in full sight of God. Apostles of liberty what mil- 
lions attest the authenticity of your mission Did she fall like Lucifer, 
never to hope again To purchase heaven has gold the power Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ What kill thy friend who lent 
thee money, for asking thee for it The secret I implore : out with it 
speak discover utter 

Punctuate correctly in all respects the following examples: — 
What a piece of work is man How noble in reason how infinite in 
faculties in form and moving how express and admirable in action how 

Interrogation points— after subordinate clauses. Exclamation points witbia 
a sentence. 
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like an angel in apprehension how like a God The air was mild as 
summer all corn was off the ground and the skylarks were singing 
aloud by the way I saw not one at Keswick perhaps because the place 
abounds in birds of prey. Dr H Marsh F R S &c Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough b 1757 d 1839 As the pupil is often obliged to bend all his facul- 
ies to the task before him and tears sometimes fall on the page he is 
studying so it is in the school of God's providence there are hard lessons 
in it When the poor victims were bayoneted clinging round the knees 
of the soldiers would my friend but I could cannot pursue the strain of 
my interrogation 



257. Other VLtaHsM used in Writing. 

1. Brackets ([ ]) are used when a word or phrase is intrcw 
duced for explanation or connection ; aS; '< He [the teacher] thus 
explained the difficulty." 

2. The Apostrophe (') is used either to denote the possessive 
case, or the omission of a letter; as, "John's." '*0'er." 

8. The Quotation Marks ( " " ) are used to include a passage 
taken verbatim from some other author ; as^ ^< He said, < I relin- 
quish my claim.' " 

4. The Asterisk [*], the Obelisk (f ), the Double Dagger (J), 
and the Parallels (||) are used to refer to notes in the margin, or 
at the bottom of the page. Sometimes the Section (§) and the 
Paragraph (^) are used. Also, small letters, or figures, which 
refer to notes at the foot of the page. 

5. The Caret ( A) is used in writing to show that some letter, 

on 

word, or phrase has been omitted ; as, " The pencil lies the table." 

6. The Hyphen (-) ^s used to separate the parts of a compound 
word ; as, " Book-binder." When placed at the end of a line, it 
shows the word is divided, the remaining part being carried to 
the next line. 

7. The Ellipsis (***) ( ) is used to denote the omission 

of certain letters or words ; as, " * * * 11." " K g." 

8. The Brace (^^v— ') connects a number of words with one 
common term. 

Brackets. Apostrophe. Quotation marks. Asterisk, Ac. Caret Hyphen* 
Ellipsis. Brace. 
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9. The Index (9^) points to some remarkable passage. 

10. The Section (§) also denotes the divisions of a treatise. 

11. A Faragrajph (^) also denotes the beginning of a new 
subject. 

12. The' vowel marks are the Dioerem (••)> placed over the 
second of two vowels which are separated; the Lon^ sound (-), 
placed over a long vowel ; the Breve, or Short sound (y), placed 
over a short vowel; and accents, Grave (^), Acute (^), and Cir" 
cumflex (a). 

KoTB. — The best practical exercises on all these marks and points, will be 
given by the teacher. Let the pupil be required to construct sentences re- 
quiring the use of them ; or, let the teacher read from some book, any passage 
which demands their use, and let the class be required to insert them in their 
proper places. 

258. Exercise. 

Punctuate properly thefollovnng examples^ and insert the capitals: — 
what was csesar that stood upon the bank of the rubicon a traitor 
bringing war and pestilence into the heart of that country no wonder 
that he paused no wonder if his imagination wrought upon by his con- 
science he had beheld blood instead of water and heard groans instead 
of murmurs no wonder if some gorgon horror had turned him into stone 
upon the spot but no he cried the die is cast he plunged he crossed and 
rome was free no more knowlet, 

what sort of eyes can you have got said h* 
why very good ones friend as you may seo 
yes 1 perceive the clearness of the ball 
pray let me ask you can you read at all 

, .Index. Section. Para^aph. Diseresis, Ac. Exerois*. 
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259. BefinitioiL 

Pro9ody treats of the laws of yersifioation. 

260. Verse. 

1. A verse is a succession of accented and unaccented syllables, 
constituting a line of poetry. 

2. A couplet is the combination of two lines or verses. A 
triplet consists of three lines. 

3. A stanza is the combination of several lines forming a divi- 
sion of a poem or song. 

4. Verte is sometimes erroneously applied to a stanza. 
6. Verse is of two kinds — rhyme and blank verse, 

6. Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of one verse 
to that of another. 

7. Blank verse is verse without rhyme. 

261. Peet 

1. Kfoot is a portion of verse containing two or more syllableS| 
combined according to accent. 

2. The quantity of a syllable is the time employed in uttering it All 
syllables are either long or thori. 

8. In English, an accented syllable is considered long; and an unac- 
cented, thori, 

4. A straight line (~) over a syllable shows that it is accented, and a 
curved line (^) that it is unaccented. 

5. The principal feet in English are the iamhus^ the trochee^ 
the anapaest, and the dactyl, 

6. The iambus consists of a short and a long syllable; as, 
*Hnvltey" f'divdtey" '^bSnlgn,*' 

Prosody. Verse. Couplet. Stanza. Rhyme and blank verse. A foot. 
Quantity. Iambus. 

22* R (267) 
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7. The trochee consists of a long and a short syllable; as, 
^^ gratefalf'* ''grievoUsJ' 

8. The anapcest consists of two short syllables and one long 
one; as, ^Hncdmplete/' ^^ c^discindJ' 

9. The lacfyl consists of one long syllable and two short ones ; 
as, ^^pdsitivey* ^^ lOnelini^.'* 

10. Besides the kinds of feet mentioned above, four others sometimes 
occur, — the pyrrhie and the spondee^ the amphibraehy and the tribrach. 
The pyrrhie consists of two short, and the spondee of two long syllables ; 
as, m thi (vale) /" ** vain man" The amphibrach has three syllables, of 
which the first and third are short, the second is long; as, ^^cSntent- 
mint" The tribrach consists of three short syllables ; as, ** {innu)mi' 
table." 

11. These last four feet are seldom found in English poetry. They 
sometimes mingle with other feet, and give thereby a pleasing variety ; as, 

« Fr5m peak | to peak | the rat- | tling crags \ among. 
Leape the \ live thUn- \ dSr I not | from one | lone cloud." 

Here, in the second line, the first foot is a trochee^ and the second is a 
spondee. They occur in a single verse of an Iambic poem. 

262. Exercises. 

1, What foot does each of the following words contain:—' 

Absent, control, viewing, darkness, complete, correct, glory, repro- 
duce, indite, reconstruct, compose, gloriously, positive, acquiesce, re- 
unite, beautiful, sweetest, comforter, overcome, churlishness, nourishing, 
intercede, foolishness. 

2. Prefix one or more words to the following , so as to m^jJce a phrase eon-- 
Misting of two iambic feet, thtts: — 

'A new I supply. defeat. disgrace. Sccord. pr5- 

cUims. commends. divine. Sntreats. believes. 



263. Classification of Verse. 

1. A line consisting of one foot is called monometer; of two, 
dimeter; of three, trimeter; of four, tetrameter; of five, pewto- 
meter ; of six, hexameter ; of seven, heptameter, 

2. When a syllable is wanting, the line is said to be cataleetie; when 

Trochee. Anapsst. DaotyL Other kinds of feet. Classeg of yerte. 
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the measure is fiill, the line is aeataUctie; .wheii there is a redundant 
Billable, it is called hypervMter. 

264. Scanning. 

1. Scanning oonsistB in dividing a verse into the feet wMch 
compose it 

265. Iambic Verse. 

1. Iambic of one foot — monoTMter:^ 

ThSy go 
To sow. 

2. Iambic of two feet — dimeter :'^» 

To me I thS rose 
No longer glows. 

8. Iambic of three feet — trimeter :f^ 
N5 rej- | al pomp | adorns 
This King of righteousness. 

4. Iambic of four feet — tetrameter:-^ 

And cold- | 5r still | the winds | did blow, 
And darker hours of night came on. 

5. Iambic of five feet — pentameter: — 

On rift- I gd rocks, | thS drag- | 5n*s late | Sbodes, 
The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 

6. Iambic of six feet — hexameter: — 

His heart | Is sad, | his hope | Is gone, | his light | Is pSssed; 
He sits and mourns in silent grief the lingering day. 

7. Iambic of seven feet—heptameter : — 

The lof- I if hni, I th§ hum- | bl5 lawn, | with count- | ISss 

beau- I ties shine ; 
The silent grove, the solemn shade, proclaim thy power diyine. 

8. Iambic of five feet is called heroic verse j that of six feet 
is called Alexandrine. 

9. Iambic of seven feet is commonly divided into two lines — 
the first containing four feet, the second three. This is called 
common metre / as, 



Scanning. Iambic verse. Heroic. Alexandrine. 
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The loftj hill, the humble laim. 

With ooantless beauties shine ; 
The silent grove, the solemn. shade, 

Proclaim thy power dlYine. 

10. In long metre, eaoh line has four iambic feet; in $h4>rt 
metre, the first^ second; and fourth lines contain three iambic 
feet, the third four. 

11. Each species of iambic verse may have one additional 
short syllable, thus :— 

(a.) RSlent- | Ing. 

(b,) Upon I S moun- | tain. 

(c.) WhSn on | hSr Ma- | kSr's bo- | sSm. 

(d,) First this | ISrge par- | cSl brings | you tl- | dings. 

(e.) ESch sub- | stSnee of | S grief | hSth twen- | t^ shad- | ows. 

(/.) Thine eye | Jove's light- | ning seems, | thy voice | his dread- | 

ful thun- I d$r. 
(y.) H5w gay- | ly o- | vSr fell | Snd fBn | yon sports- | mSn light | is 

dash- I big I 

266. Trochaic Yene. 

1. Trochaic of one foot :^^ 
* Changing, 

Ranging. 

2. Trochaic of two feet: — 

Fancy | viewing, 
Joys ensuing. 

8. Trochaic of three feet: — 

Go whSre | glor^ | waits thSe, 
But when fame elates thee. 

4. Trochaic of four feet : — 

'Twas thS I hour whSn | riles iin | holy. 
Called each | Paynim | voice to | prayer. 

6. Trochaic of five feet : — 

All that I walk 5n | foot 5r | ride in | chariSta, 

All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 
6. IVochaic of eix feet : — 

On S I mountain | stretched, b5- | neath S | hoar^ | will5w. 

Lay a shepherd swain, and viewed the rolling billow. 



Long Metre. Trochaie verse. 
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7. In trochaic verse, the accent is placed upon the odd sylla- 
; in iambic, on the even. 

8. Trochaic verse may take an additional long syllable; as, 

(a.) Where we | may 
Think and pray. 

(6.) And at | morn thSy | play. 
In the foaming spray. 

(e.) Heaving | upward | to the | light. 

(rf.) Where- j fore | thus my | weary | spirit | woo? 

(e,) Reared 'mid | fauns and | fairies, | knew he | no com- | peers. 

(/.) Casting | down their | golden | crowns a- | round the | glassy |. 



267. AnapsBstic Verse. 

1. AnapcMtic of one foot .'-^ 

But in vain 
They complain. 

2. AnapcMtie of two feet: — 

WhSre thS sun | ISves t5 pause 
With so fond a delay. 

8. Anapcestic of three feet: — 

FrSm thg cen- | trS, Sll round 1 1$ th$ sea, 
I'm lord of the fowl and the brute. 

4. Anapcestie of four feet: — 

0, young I LSchinyar | Is c5me out | of the west. 
Through all | the wide bor- | der his steed | was the best. 

5. In anapaestic verse, the accent falls on every third syllable. 
The first foot of an anapaestic verse may be an iambus; aS; 

And mor- | tals thS sweets | $f fSrget- | f£QnSss prove. 



3. Dactylic Verse. 

1. Dactylic of one foot :^ 

Cheerfully, 
Fearfully. 

2. Dactylic of two feet: — 

FathSr all | glorXoilSy 
O'er all victorious. 



Anapastic verse. Daotylio verse. 
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8. Dactylic of three feet: — 

Wearing S- | way in his | youthfiilnSss, 
LoYeliness, beauty, and truthfulness. 

4. Dactylic of four feet ;— 

Shame Snd dis | honor sit | by his grSve | eySr, 
Blessings shall | hallow it, | never oh, | never ! 

5. Few poems are perfectly regular in their feet. Dactylic verse 
is very irregular ] the final short syllables are often omitted, as in 
the last example. The different kinds of feet are often mingled 
in the same verse, thus : — 

I come, I I come ; | yS have called | me long; 

I come I o'er thS moun- | t^tns with light | and song. 

269. Poetic Pauses. 

1. Besides the pauses required by the sense or grammatical 
construction of verse, two pauses — the final and ccesural — ^may 
also occur. 

2. The final pause occurs at the end of each line, whether 
the sense requires it or not. 

8. The ccesural pause occurs within the line itself, and is only 
a suspension of the voice ; as, 

« Ask for what end^ihe heavenly bodies shine." 

270. Exercise. 

1. Sean the following , and tell what kind of veree it if •*— 
Art is long, and time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating. 
Funeral marches to the grave. — Longfellow. 

From Greenland's icy mountains^ 

From India's coral strand. 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 

Boll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river, 

From many a palmy plain. 
They call us to deliver 

Their land from errors* chain. — Meber. 

Poetic pauses. Final. CadsoraL 
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Hail, holj Light, offspring of Heayen first-born. 
Or of the Eternal co-eternal beam ! 
May I express thee unblamed ? since God is light. 
And never but in unapproach^d light 
Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 
Bright effluence of bright essence increate ! 
Or.hear'st thou rather, pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? — Milton. 

Te njmphb of Solyma ! begin the song ; 

To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 

The mossy fountains and the sylyan shades, 

The dreams of Pindus and th' Aonian maids. 

Delight ^0 more ! — O thou my voice inspire, 

Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire ! — Ppipt. 

Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ! 
Confusion on thy banners wait ! 
Though fanned by conquest's crimson wing, 
They mock the air with idle state. — Gray, 

Earth may hide — waves engulf— fire consume us. 

But they shall not to slavery doom us ; 

If they rule, it shall be o'er our ashes and graves. 

But we've smote them already with fire on the waves ; 

And new triumphs on land are before us. 

To the charge ! — Heaven's banner is o'er us. — CamphdL 

Hail to the chief who in tnumpn advances I 

Honored and blest be the ever-green pine ! 
Long may the tree in his banner that glances, 
Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line I 

Heaven send it happy dew, 

Earth lend it sap anew, 
Gayly to bourgeon, and broadly to grow ; 

While every highland glen 

Sends our shout back again, 
Roderigh Yich Alpine Dhu, ho ! ieroe ! — Scott, 

The night winds come and go, mother, npon the meadow grass. 
And the happy stars above them, seem to brighten as they pass ; 
There will not be a drop of rain the whole of the livelong day. 
And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the May.— 

Tennyson, 
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Then read from the treasured Tolome 

The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 

The beauty of thy Toice. 

And the night shall be filled with musiOy 

And the cares, that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. — LongfeUow, 

Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime^ 

Where ih^ rage of the vulture, the lore of the turtle. 
Now melt into softness, now madden to crime ? — 

*Ti8 the land of the East !— 'tis the clime of the Sun I— 

Can he emile on such deeds as his children have done ? — Byroru 



THE EiriX 
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